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I\Iadam, 

Those writers who solicit tbo protection of the noble anti 
the great are often exp()se<l to censure by the impropriety 
of their addresses : a remark that will perliaps be too readily 
applied to him who, having nothing better to offer than the 
rude Songs ol ancient Minstrels, aspires to the patronage 
of the Countess of Northumberland, and hopes that the 
barbarous productions of unpolished ages can obtain tlie 
approbation or the notice of her, who adorns courts by lier 
presence, and diffuses elegance by her examiile. 

But this impropriety, it is presumed, will disappear, wlicn 
it is declared that these poems are presented to your Lady- 
ship, not as labours of art, but as effusions of nature, showing 
the first efforts of ancient genius, and exhibiting the customs 
and opinions of remote ages, — of ages that had been almost 
lost to memory, had not the gallant deeds of your illustrious 
Ancestors preserved them from oblivion. 
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DEDICATION. 


No active or comprehensive mind can forbear some atten- 
tion to tho reliques of antiquity ; it is prompted by natural 
curiosity to survey the progress of life and manners, and to 
inquire by what gradations barbarity was civilized, grossnesB 
refined, and ignorance instructed; but this curiosity, Madam, 
must bo stronger in tliose who, like your Ladyship, can 
remark in every period the influence of some great Pro- 
‘mnitor, and who still feel in their effects the transactions 
and events of distant centuries. 

By such Bards, Madam, as I am now introducing to your 
presence, was the infancy of genius nurtured and advanced ; 
by such were the minds of unlettered warriors softened and 
enlarged ; by such was the memory of illustrious actions 
preserved and propagated ; by such were the heroic deeds of 
the Earls of Noutiidmberland sung at festivals in the hall 
of Alnwick : and those Songs which the bounty of your 
ancestors rewarded, now return to your Ladyship by a kind 
of hereditary right; and, I flatter myself, will find such 
reception as is usually sliomi to poets and historians by 
those whoso conscic usness of merit makes it their interest 
to be long remembcj :d. 

I am, Madam, 

Your Jjadyship’s most humble 

and most devoted servant, 

Thomas Percy. 
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ADVEETISEMEXT TO THE EDITION OF 1876. 


As early .as the yuar 171)4, when only the fourtli c.Iition of 
the neUques had appeared, the liev. Thomas Percy, uctiug 
as assistant-editor to his nncle, the Bishop of Dromorts 
hinted at the ditliculty attendant upon such a composition as 
a collection of poems from a mutilated and incorrect manu- 
script. At that date Bisliop Percy, his nephew, and a few 
friends were alone enabled to pass tins judgment. To-day, 
however, the concealed manuscript is tlie property of tlie 
British Museum, its masterly edition * by Messrs. Hales 
and Furnivall rests in the hands of the itublic, and our 
knowledge of the original poems enables us to aiijjrcciate 
the extraordinary ingenuity displayed by tlkC Bishop in 
his manipulation of the forty-five numl)ers extracted from 
nis Folio Manuscript ; nor is our admiration for his j)uetic 
genius otlicr than redoubled by the discovery. 

Tlie Folio Manuscript itself, which has been too closely 
connected in the general mind with the lirHqncs, consider- 
ing that the latter contains only about one-sixth of the 
contents of the former, is a narrow book, about fifteen and 
a half inches long by five and a half wide, which has been 
torn and cut, and is deficient in many parts. 

It consists of a mass of some two hundred Sonnets, Ballads, 
Historical Songs, and Metrical Bonianccs, transcrihed, we arc 

* Bishop Percy’s Folio Maou^cript. Ballads an<l Konianoes. KdiO-d hr 
C. tv. Hales, M.A., ad<J F. J. t urnivall, M..\. 4 vols. ( I'nibuer \ C". 

IH68.) 
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assured, “ from defective copies, or the imperfect recitation 
<jf illiterate singers ; so that a considerable portion of the 
song or narrative is sometimes omitted, and miserable trash 
or nonsense not unfrcquentlj introduced into pieces of 
considerable merit.” ^ 

Mr. Furnivall fixes the date of the handwriting to the 
year 1650, or thereabouts, and observes, “The dialect of the 
copies of the MS. seems to have been Lancashire.” ^ Who 
this copier may have been still remains a mystery. Percy’s 
bU"<»estion that it was Thomas Blount has been dismissed 
as incredible. 

Concerning the treatment of the text in Percy's selections, 
we have Mr. Fiirnivall’s word that the Reverend Editor 
“ looked upon it as a young woman from the country with 
unkempt locks, whom he had to fit for fashionable society.” * 

Be that as it may, the Rcliques have admirably served 
their purpose ; they have passed through at least thirty 
editions in vaiious parts of the world ; they rank among 
those works which have supported popularity for more than 
a century, and they may make their vaunt of having aroused 
the “Wizard of the North” to exclaim, “The first time 
I could scrape a few shillings together, — which were not 
common occurrences with me, — I bought unto myself a copy 
of the beloved volumes : nor do I believe I ever read a book 
lialf so frequently, or with half the enthusiasm.” ^ 

The endeavour of the present Editor has been in no 
way critical, nor has his end in view been the satisfaction of 
the “judicious antiquary” so much as the desire to effect 
a correct reproduction of the Reh'qttes as put forth during 
Percy’s life. 

Consequently, the four earliest editions have been carefully 

* A'lvertisement to the fourtii eUitioo of the HeliqucSy 1794. 

’ Torcy’s Folio MS. i , 

« Forty’s Folio MS. i., xvi. 

* Lockhart’s Life of Scotty chap. i. 
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conutod with the Folit) and witli Prufessur 

Child’s Emjlish and Scoitish Btdlads (edit. 1857, Boston). 

The result is, a rehiieiueut and correction of the text, an 
improvement in the punctuation, and an enlarged Glossary. 
A comiirohensi VC Index has also been prepared. 

The original three volumes appear in two, though Percy’s 
ari*ii,ngomont of Books remains unaltered and consecutive. 

A tew explanatory foot-notes, the fruit of late research, 
increase the already copious stock, but the paternity of all 
such is distinctly noted. 

The work, then, of revision and addition merely aims at 
heightening the intrinsic merit of the early editions and 
at assisting in making the Beliques of 1875 an improved 
re-cast. 

Tub Editou. 


Oc !. 1875. 
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The rcft.lor is hero prosentod witli select remains of our 
aucient English Bards and Jlinstrels, an order of men uho 
were once greatly respected by our ancestors, and contributed 
to soften the rouglnicss of a martial and unlettered people 
by their songs and by their music. 

The greater jiart of tlieiii are extracted from an ancient 
folio MS. in tlie Eilitor's possession, wliicli contains near 
two hundred Poems, S*»ngs, and Metrical Romances. This 
manuscript was written about the mid-llc of the last centurv : 
but contains compositions of all times and dates, from tin? 
ages prior to Cliauccr, to the eoueliision of the reign (d 
Charles I.’ 

This manuscrijit was sliown to several learned and in- 
genious friends, wlio thought the contents too curious to be 
consigned to oblivion, and imjmrtuncd the possessor to select 
some of them, and give them to tlie press. As rno.st of tlicm 
are of great simplicity, and seem to liavo been merely written 
for the peojde, he was long in doubt whctlnu*, in the present 
state of improved literature, they could he deemed woilliy 
the attention of the public. At leiigtli the importunity of 
liis friends prevaihrd, and he could refuse notliing to sucli 
judges as the author of The liamhler^ and the late Mr. 
Shenstoue. 


* Chaucfir quotes the old romance of “ Lihius l)iscot»itis.” jind >'oiiie 
•thers, wliicli are found in this M.S. — See tlie Ks>av in vol. ii. ji. et 
•eq. It al>o contains several .Si*Dgs relatius; to tin.- Civil War in (he last 
;eutury, but not one that .alludes to the Kestoratiun. 
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Accordingly, siudi specimens of ancient pttetry have been 
selected as either show the gradation of oiir language, ex- 
hibit the progress of popular opinions, display the peculiar 
manners and eustoras of former ages, or throw light on our 
earlier classical jioets. 

They are here distributed into volumes, each of which 
contains an independent series of poei i.s, arrang- d chiefly 
according to the order of time, and s >wing the gradual 
imju’ovemcnts of the Flnglish language ar/d })oetry from ti)0 
earliest ages down to the present. Kaeh volume, or series, 
is divided into three books, to afford so many laiuses or 
resting-places to the reader, and to assist him in distin- 
guishing between the ju-oductions of the earlier, the middle, 
and the latb r times. 

In a polished age like the present, I am sensible that 
many of thests reliqiies of antiquity will require great allow- 
ancc.s to be made for them. Yet have they, for tlie most 
part, a pleasing simplicity, and many artless graces, which, 
in tlic opinion of no mean critics.’' have been thought to 
eonqumsate for the want of higher beauties, and if they do 
not dazzle the imagination, arc frequently found to interest 
the lu^art. 

To atone for the rudeness of the more obsolete poems, each 
voluino concludes with a few modern attempts in the same 
kind of writing; and to take ofl’ from the tediousness of the 
longer narratives, they are everywhere intermingle*! with little 
elegant pieces the lyric kind. Select ballads in the ohl 
Scottish dialect, m()st of them of the tirst-rate merit, arc also 
interspersed among those of our ancient Knglish minstrels; 
and the artless productions of these old rhaps*'dists are occa- 
sionally confronted with spccinnuis of the composition of 
C()ntcmt)orary poets of a higher class,— -of those who had all 

^ Mr. Ad'Uson, Mr. Drv'len, an<l tlie wittv Lord Dorset, &c. — Set* the 
Fpect rtor, 70. To these jni^ht hi* adiled in-inv eminent indsies now 
alive. The le.irnel Selden appears aUo to have been I'oml of collecOnj} 
thcso <iM things. — Set* litlow. 
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the s ol Irartiinix in tiu* tinu s in \\lnCli {lu'v livc<l. 

ftiul wlio wrote toi* l;uiu‘ ainl tor pi>stt‘rity. Yi-t perhaps 
the palm will be tivtiuently due to the old stndlinjj; Minstrels, 
who composed their rliymes to be sun^ to tlieir har])S, and 
who looked no further than IVu- present a 2 >phiuse and present 
subsistence. 

The reader will find this class of men occasionally de- 
scribed in the following volumes, and some i)articulars rela- 
ting to their liistt)ry in an Essay subjoined to this l-'reface. 

It will bo jiroj^er liere to give a short account of the other 
C()llecti»)ns tliat were consulted, and to make my aekuow- 
ledgineiits to those gentlemen wlio were so kind as to imi)art 
extracts from them ; for wliilc this Selection was making, 
a great number of ingenious friends took a share in the 
work, and explored many large rei)ositorics in its favour. 

The first of these that deserved notice was tlic Pei)ysian 
Library at Magdalen College, Candu-idge. Its founder. 
Samuel Pei>ys, Esq.,^ Secretary of the Admiralty in tlie 
reigns of Charles II. and James II., had made a large collec- 
tion of ancient English ballads, near 2000 in number, wliich 
he has loft pasted in five volumes in folio; besides garhmds 
and other smaller miscellanies. This Collection, Ijc tells us, 
was “begun by Mr. Seldcn ; inijiroved by the addition of 
many pieces elder tliercto in time ; and the wlude continued 
down to the year 1700; when the form peculiar till then 
thereto, viz. of the black-letter with pictures, seems (for 
cheapness* sake) wholly laid aside for that of the white-letter 
without i)icturcs.” 

In the Ashmolc Library at Oxford is a small collection of 
ballads made by Anthony Wood in tlie year 1G7G. containing 
somewhat more than 200. Many ancient jtopiilar j)oeni.s are 
also preserved in the Bodleian Library. 

® A life of our curiouiJ collector, Mr. Pepys, may be seen in The 
Contiuujition of Mr. Collier’s Supplement to his great Dictionary, 1715, at 
the end of vol. iii. folio. Art. Pl-lP.” 
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The archives of tlie Antiquarian Society at London contain 
a nmltitude of curious political poems in large folio volumes, 
digested under the several reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VL, Mary, Elizabeth, James I., &c. 

In the British Museum is preserved a large treasure of 
ancient English poems in MS., besides one folio volume of 
printed ballads. 

From all these some of the best pieces were selected ; and 
from many private Collections, .as well printed as manuscript, 
particularly from one large folio volume which was lent by 
a lady. 

Amid such a fund of materials the Editor is afraid lie has 
been sometimes led to make too great a parade of his autho- 
rities. The desire of being accurate has perhaps seduced 
liim into too minute and trifling an exactness; and in pursuit 
of information he may have been drawn into many a l)ctty 
and frivolous research. It was, however, necessary to give 
some account of the old copies ; though often, for the sake 
of brevity, one or two of these only are mentioned, where 
yet assistance was received from several. Where anything 
was altered that deserved particular notice, the passage is 
generally distinguished by two inverted ‘ commas and the 
Editor bas endeavoured to be as faithful as the imperfect 
state of his materials would admit. Fur tlicso old popular 
rhymes being many of them copied only from illiterate 
transcripts, or the imperfect rccitsition of itinerant hallad- 
singcrs, have, as might be expected, been handed down to us 
with less care tlian any other writings in the world. And 
the old copies, whether MS. or printed, were often so defective 
or corrupted, that a scrupuhuis udlicrcnce to their wretclied 
readings would only have exhibited unintelligible nonsense, 
or such poor meagre stuff as neither came from the bard nor 
was worthy the press; when, by a few slight corrections ox 
additions, a most beautiful or interesting sense hath started 
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for^, nud this so uaturally nod o.isily, that the Editor could 
seldom preva.l ou himself to iudnlge the vanity of mahin.. 
a foimal claim to the imi.rovement ; but must plead guilty to 
the charge of coucealiug his oivu share iu the amemlmcuts 
uudcr ^me such geueral title as a “ Modern Copy, ’ or the 
like. Yet it has been his design to give suflieient iutimatinu 
where any cousiderable liberties^ were taken with tlie old 
copies, and to have rct;iiued, either in the text or margin 
any word or phrase which was auti.jne, obsolete, unusual, or 
peculiar; so that these miglit be safely quoted as of genuine 
and undoubted antiquity. His object was to please both the 
judicious antiquary and the reader of taste ; and he hath 
endeavoured to gratify both without offending either. 


The plan of the work was settled in concert with the late 
elegant Mr. Shenstone, who was to have bfu-ue a joint share 
in it, had not death unhappily prevented hini.^ Must of the 
modern pieces were of his selection and arrangement, and 
the Editor hopes to be pardoned if he has retained somo 
things out of partiality to the judgment of his friend. The 
old folio MS. above mentioned was a present from Iluiuphrey 
Pitt, Esq., of Prior*s-Lee, iu Shropshire,*^ to whom this 
public acknowledgment is due for that and many otlicr 


* Such liberties h.ive been taken with all those pieces which have thrte 
asterisks subjoined, thus 

* That the Editor hath not hei'e UD<lerrated the assistance i-c 

from his friend, will apiK-ar iV<>in Mr. Shensfoiie’s own leitei- tn the Kev. 
Mr. Graves, dated March 1st, 17bl. — See his Works, vol. iii. letter ciii. It 
is doubtless a great loss to this work that Mr. Slieustone never saw more 
than about a tliird of one of those volumes, .is prejiared fur the pvt'ss. 

® Who informed the Editor that this MS. had been puia-h.ised in a 
library of old books, which was tlmught to have bchiuged to 'I'homas liioiint, 
author of the Jocular 'j'enurcs, ld79, 4to. and of many other j>iibiicatioDs 
enumerated in Wood’s Aihetue, ii. 7^5 ; tlie earliest ol' which is The Art uf 
making Devises, 1046, 4to., wherein he is described to be “ of tlie Inner 
Temple.” If the collection was made hy this lawver (who aUo puhli.slied 
the Law Dictiorutry, 1671, folio), it should seiTii. Irom the errors and 
defects with which the SIS. abounds, that he lia-l employed hi> clerk in 
writing the transcripts, who was often weary of his ta.-.k. 
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obliging favours. To Sir David Dalrymple, Bart., of ffalcs, 
near Edinburgh, the Editor is indebted for most of the 
beautiful Scottish poems with which this little miscellany is 
enriched, and for many curious and elegant remarks with 
winch they are illustrated. Some obliging communications 
of the same kind were received from John MacGowan, Esq., 
of Edinburgh ; and many curious explanations of Scottish 
words in the glossaries from John Davidson, Esq., of Edin- 
burgh, and from the Rev. Mr. Hutchinson, of Kirabolton. 
Mr. Warton, who has twice done so much honour to the 
Poetry Professor's chair at Oxford, and Mr. Hest, of Worcester 
College, contributed some curious pieces from the Oxford 
libraries. Two ingenious and learned friends at Cambridge 
deserve the Editor’s warmest acknowledgments : to Mr. 
Blakcway, late Fellow of Magdalen College, he owes all the 
assistance received from the Pepysian Library; and Mr. 
Farmer, Fellow of Emanuel, often exerted in favour of this 
little work that extensive knowledge of ancient English 
literature for which he is so distinguished.’ Many extracts 

^ To the same learned and ingenious friend, since Master of Emanuel 
College, the Editor is obliged for many corrections and improvements in 
his second and subsequent editions; as also to the Rev. Mr. Bowie, of 
idmistone, near Salisbury, editor of the curious edition of Don Quixote^ 
with Annotations, in Spanish, in 6 vols. 4to ; to the Rev. Mr. Cole, for- 
merly of Blecheley, near Fenny-Stratford, Buck.s; to the Rev. Mr. Lambe, 
of Norcham, in Northumberland (author of a learned History of Chess, 
1764, 8vo, an<l editor of a curious Boom on the Buttie of Flodden Field, 
with learned notes, 1774, 8vo); and to G. Baton, Esq., of Edinburgh. He 
is particularly indebted to two frieuds, to whom the public, as well as 
himself, are under the greatest obligations: to vhc Honourable Danes 
Barrington, for his very learned and curious Observations on the Statutes, 
4to; and to Thomas Tyrwhitt, Esq., whose most correct and elegant 
edition of Chaucer’s Canterlmry Talcs., 5 vols. 8vo, is a standard book, and 
shows how an ancient English classic should be published. The Editor 
was also favoured with many valuable remarks and corrections from the 
Rev. Geo. Ashby, late Fellow of St. John’s College, in Cambridge, which are 
not particularly pointed out, because they occur so often. He was no less 
obliged to Thomas Butler, Esq., F.A.S,, agent to the Duke of Northumber- 
l-and, and Clerk of the Beace for the county of Middlesex, whose extensive 
knowledge of ancient writings, records, and history has been of great use 
to the Editor in hi.s attempts to illustrate the literature or manners of our 
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dud liatli only served us a relaxation from graver studies. It 
l.as been taken up at different times, and often thrown aside 
fur many inontlis, during an interval of four or five years. 
This has occasioned some inconsistencies and repetitions, 
which the candid reader will pardon. As great care has been 
taken to admit nothing immoral and indecent, the Editor 
liopes he need not bo ashamed of having bestowed some of 
his idle hours on the ancient literature of our own country, 
or in rescuing from oblivion some pieces (though but the 
amusements of our ancestors) which tend to place m a 
striking light their taste, genius, sentiments, or manners. 

* Except in one paragraph, and in the notes subjoined, 
this*preface is given with little variation from the fust edition 

in iiiHJCLXV. 
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A\ ESSAY 


ON 

THE ANCIENT MINSTRELS IN ENGLAND. 


I. TIioMinstrfls(a) WOIP an onl(>r nf men in the Mid.llo Ai;e>. wlio 
8 nbsi>tt‘<l hy the arts r)f i«H-try and and san;r to tlic harp vcr.'<-« 

composed hy themMdve.s, or (*tlii*rs.' Th<-y also appear tr* have ae- 
coinpanied tlieir son-'s with mitniekry and action, and to have prae. 
tised .sm-h various nu aiis of diverting as were much admired in thox* 
rude times, and sn|)plied the want of more refine*! « titertaininetit (n). 
These arts r*-ndeied them <-xtreniely popular and acc*-ptah]e in tlii- 
ami all the neiohhonrin;; cmintries. when- Jio liiv'li sc<-ne of festivifv 
was esteemed comiilete that was not s*-t f)l! \\jth tin- <-x«-reis<^ of fh« ii- 
talonts. ami where, so Ion;; as tin* spirit of ehi\ alrv suhsisfed. f lie\ 
were protected and ear<ssed. hecause tln-ij- soni;> lemh-d to «!<> hom.iiV 
to the rnlin;; jiassi<jn of tlie times, and to encourage and fomeiif a 
martial spirit. 

'I'he Siinstrels seem to have lie*-n the mtiuim- Huceessors of flu 
ancient lluj-ds (c), who. under ditl'en-nt names, were admired ,(ii>| 
revere<l from the earlh-st a;;<-s anion;; tin- pet.ple of (iaiil. Jtritani, 
Ireland, and tin; North, ami indeed hy alino.'-t all fh*- first inliahitjuit- 
of Kurojie, whetln-rof Celtic or (iofhic rac-e:* hnt l»v nom- m..ri than 
hy our o\\ 11 'l’*-u tonic am-e.stors.^ jiarf i<-ulariy hy all tin- Danish ti ih«->. ' 
Among these tln-y wen- distiiigiiisheil hy tlm name of Si ai ds, a word 


(a) I*1i« ii<*hs :iiv\ illu’*lratii>riN n l'TnMj hy tli** hlU*rs (a) (u\ \< , .jm 

tlirtAvri in tilt' ciirj 4ii tiii^ I'.'.'iiv. 

* Wfiltlc'tJ Uj m> the Nuilmr haMi r* aihly <1 any riM'*iak«'i uljhh 

liave iK-eji j/rore t tip he hi I ; aihl (oDsMjeriiitf Uie leAHty o/ tin* pijhj< <t, .iD*1 
tho ttnu' aial [ilaci* whi’U aial v>lDre he lir^t i( a|i, niaiiy siv li h*Dl hi*en ex( 

— 'rtial tiie term v^hh iiet eoufiMHl, us s'>]iie loiit* rel. fii a niep* inu^n uni in 

this c'*uiury, any more Miar> oii the CuiitUieiit. ulll lx* (oijM<l«'r< <} lieirc lukly In tin* l.j-i 
note (g <<) at the Mid of thh Kk^.iv. 

^ VMe J^ Jluiitler, Hist. df-. (> li» rt. tom, I, 2, t*. C, Hi. 

3 'racit de Mor. («cTm. c ap. 2. 

* Viiiv Barth diO. l)e Caiisi-. oiiit»'iiM>la- a Ii.iiiH Jib. 1. cap. H», - \\'i*rrii:| 

Llterat'ira UMiiic.u<l hnem — '^ee ahn •• Nertlem AutHpjiiies, nr *j j ipinai 
Mar.OeTii, of ihe uni’ieiit i*Mie.s and oiler N(irtil*TIJ NatlohS. Jrois *Iit 

KreDch ol .MuUei.'* l/iudnr., pi inlMj lor i'. Cariian. t77ii» 2 voi>. nw. 
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pooulinrly <lenntcd tfieir nrt. rontitnifs pti)l in nnr own lan^iflge to 
of all othors the nio^t e xpressive of tl»nf ])oi»iil{ir mirth an<l jollity. th:it 
Htrong sen'ation of delight, wliich is felt by unpolished and simple 
minds 1 1 

II. Having premiseel these geiuTal considerations, I shall novi 
[>rooecd to collect from history such portieidar incidc-nts as occur or. 
this subject : and, wliether tlio facts themselves are frue or nut. they 
are r* latC 4 l bv autliors who livcti too near tlie Saxon times, and had 
before them t"o many r* cent monuments of the Anglo-Saxon nation, 
h'/t to know what wa.s conformabb' to fbo genius nml iminners of tliat 
p(‘ople: !»nd therefore w<? may presume tlint their relaiions prove at 
lea.st the existence of the customs and habits they attribute to our fore- 
faibcrs b<‘for<‘ tlie Conipiest, whatever becomes of tl*e particular inci- 
dents atid events tbem-elves. If this be admitted, we sliall nut want 
suffieient ftroofs to show tltat Minstrelsy and Song were n<)t extinct 
among the Angb'-Saxons, ami that the professor of them liere, if 
not quite ^o respeetable a pcr.sonage as the Danish Scald. v\as yet 
inghly favnnired ami protected, and continued still to enjoy coiieiderable 
privileg'S. 

Kven so early as tiro first inva.sion of Britain by the Snxotts an 
inrider.t is recorded to have happened which, if true, shows tJiat the 
Mm>tiel or Bard was not. unknown among tliis people, and that their 
prinees tlioinselves eonld, upon occasion, assume that character, 
('ulgrin, soir of that Klla who was elected king or h ader of the Saxons 
in the room of llengist.* was shut up in York, and clo>;ely beeiegr d 
liy Artliur and his Britons. Bahlulpli, brother of Odgrin, wanted to 
gain access to hiin, and to apprize him of a reinforcement w’hieh w’as 
coining from (lernmny. lb? had no other way to accomplish his 
design hut to assume the character of a Minstrel. He therefore 
sliaved his liead and lx ar<l, and. dressing himself in the habit of that 
profes'^ion, took his harp in his hand. In tliis disguise he walked up 
arid down tlio trenclics without suspicion, playing nil the while upon 
his instrument us a H irpcr. By little and little ho advanced near to 
the walls r>f the city, and malting liimself known to tlie sentinels, was 
in tlie night tirawn up by a rope. 

Although the ahovt; fact eome.a only Irom the suspicious pen of 
CipotVrey of Moiimt>uth (k), the judicious render will not too liastily 
reject it. because if such a fact really happened, it could only be 
known to us thrtmgh tin* nierlium of the British writers : for the first 
Saxon.s. a martial hut unlettered people, harl no historians of their 
c»wn. an<l (ieotftey. w th all his fables, is allowed to have recorded 
many true eveuts tliat have esraperl other annalists. 

We do not howijver want instances of a less fabulous era. and more 
iiuluhifahle authuiity: for later history alfords us two reinarkalde 
fa<'ts (i/). which I tlnnk ch arly show that the same arts of poi try and 
song, whicli were so much n<lmire«l among the Danes, were by no 
means unknown or neglected in thi.s sister nation ; and that ths 

> Sop Rnpiti'K (by TinJul, fvl. 1732, vol. 1 , p, 36), who places the incident bert 

rei.itfil uiifltT the year 495. 
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rriyiloges ftnd honour^. whWh w.ro l.vislvlv lu‘>toxve.l nrmn tbo 
nnrthe.n S>aiias >Yoie not wholly w.thhohl Irom tlio Ao-lo^Saxcn 
Alinstrols, 

Our gront King Alfrotl. who is oxim's^ly saiii to liavo cNn-lloii in 
rnusie,- In'iiig d.-sirons to lenrn tho Inio sitimtion ot tho DnnUh urmv 
vhii'h had iiivadod his reaim. nssuimHi iho (lr<ss and ehaii.e or of’a 
muistrol (m); when, taking his harp, and one of the most tm.^iv of his 
Iru-nda di>guised as a servant.* (for in Ihe early tinns it \va> not 
unusual for a minstrel to have a servant to oairv liis liarp , he w< nt 
vith the utmost seourity into the Danisli c-amp; ami thon-h he oould 
ftot but be known to be a Saxon by his diidv^t, the ehamet r h had 
issuined procured him a hospitable reception. He was a.iuilte<l to 
etiti-rtain the king at table, ami stayral unioiig them long I'.iough to 
contrive that assault wiiich atterwurds destroved them. Thi^ w,.s in 
the year ^.s. 

About sixty years after/ a Ehinisli king made use of tlie ^nmo 
disguise to explore the camp of our king AiheUtan. With , i.s Ikirp 
^ his hand, and dressed like a niiii»trel in . Aulatf/ king ot the 
Danes, went among t)ie Saxon tents; ami, taking his stand near the 
king’s pavilion, begin to jilay. and was iimnedmtely adnnttid. J'iiere 
he entertaiiud Atlu-lstan and his lords with his singing and iiia 
music, and was at length dismissetl with an honounble reward, though 
his songs must have discovered him to have been a Dane (o'. .iVtliei- 
slnn was sjived from the eonsequeiiccs of this stiatng. m by a soldier, 
who bad observed Aulaff bury the money whieh had bei-n given 1 im, 
cither from some scrujile of honour, or muti\e of super.'titain. This 
occasioned a di.'covcry. 

Now if the Saxons had not been accu.<tomed to have ininstn ls of 
their own, Alfred’s assuming so new and unusual a character would 
have excited suspicions among the Danes. Oti the other lia id, if it 
had not been cu.-'tomary with the taxons to show favour and respect to 
tlie Danish Scald.s, Aulaft’ would not have vcntuied him.selt among 
them, especially on the eve of a battle (e,. From the uniforin pro- 
cedure, then, of both these kings we may fairly conclude that the same 
mode of entertainment prevailed among boih people, ami that the 
Minstrel was a privileged character with each. 

But, if these facts hail never existed, it can be proved from un- 
doubted records, that the 3Iin?trcl was a regular and stated otlicer in 
the court of our Anglo-Saxon kings ; for in Doiiies<Liy-l>ook, Jncytlnfor 
Regisj the King’s Minstrel is expressly inentioneil in (ilouc^.•s^er^llll•e ; 
in which eouuty it should sc-cm that he hud lands assigned hint for 
his muintetiunce (Q;. 


III. Wo have now brought the inquiry down to the Norman 

i By Bale and .Spelman. — See note (m). * Itiid. 

* Anno 93S. — Vide Kapin, A:c. 

* So 1 think the name should lie prirn-d, rather than Anluff, thr* more uftiiul foraa 
(the same traces of the letters exf*ress lH»th iiudk-s iu M-S ), AiiLiQ' Ix'iiij; evideully Iho 
genuine nortbi-ru name Olaff, or Olave, l.ui.Olaiis. In the old Homaiic*' of //'/ri.-CVu/tifc, 
(See vol. ll. page 95.) the name of the king his father is Atluf, which is evideotly OiU( 
with the vowels only transposed. 
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Cnnqtiest ; and fts the Normans liad been n l.ite colony from Xoiway 
and Denmark, where the Scalds l»ad arrived to tlie Idghest pitch of 
credit before Hollo’s expedition into France, we cjnuiot doubt but this 
julventurer, like the otlier northern princes, had immy of these men in 
his train who setth d with him in his new duchy of Normiiudy, and 
h ft l)ehind tliem successors in their art : so that, when his desceiulaut, 
AVilliam the Ba-tard, invaded Ibis kingdom in the following century," 
Hint mode of entertainment could not but be still familiar witli the 
Nornmns. And tliat this is not mere conjecture will appear from a 
rein irkable fact, which shows that the arts of Poetry and Song were 
still as rcpulabie among the Normans in Fiance as they hud been 
aiTKmg th( ir ancestors in tlie north; and that t)ie profession of 
Minstrel, like tliat of Scald, was still a>pire<l to by the most gallant 
soldiers. In William’s army was a valiiint warrior, named Tuillcfer, 
who was <li>tinguished no less for the minstrel arts (r) than for his 
:ourage and intrepidity. This man asked leave of his commander to 
l>cgin the onset, and obtained it. He accordingly advanced before the 
army, and with a loud voice animated his countrymen with songs in 
praise of (’barloinngne and Holaml, and other heroes of France ; then 
rii>hing among the thickest of the English, and valiantly fighting, 
lost Ills life. 

liidicd, tlie Normans wen? so early distinguished for their niinstrel- 
tali nts, that an eminent Frencli writer (s) makes no scruple to refei 
to them tlie oriirin of all moelorn jicclry, and shows that they were 
celelimted for their song.s near a century before the Troubadours of 
Provence, who ar<‘ supposeil to have led the way to the poets of Italy, 
France. an<l Spain.' 

We see, tin n, timt the Norimin Conquest was rather likely to favour 
the establi>hmcnt of the minstrel profe.>sion in tliis kingdom, than to 
suppress it: and although the favour of the Norman conquerors would 
be probably confined to such of their own countrymen as cxcell d in 
the minstrel arts : and in the first ages after the Conquest no other 
songs would be listened to by the great nobility, but such as were 
compo.sed in their own Norman-French ; yet as the great mass of the 
original inhabitants were not extirpated, these could only understand 
their own native (ilccmcn or IMinstrels, who must still be allowed to 
exist, unless it can be provi-d that they were all prosciilied and mas- 
sacred, a.-j, it is said, the Welsh Bards were afterward.s by the severe 
policy of King Kdw.ird I. But this we know was not the case : and 
even the cruel attempts of that monarch, as we shall see below, proved 
iuertVetu il (s 2). 

Tlie honours shown to the Norman or French Minstrels by our 
princes and great barons, would naturally have been imitated by their 
English vassals and tenants, even if no favour or distinction had ever 
been shown here to the same order of men in the Anglo-Saxon and 

« Hollo was invested in his new dueby of Normandy a.d. 912. Wiiilani invaded 
Etigland a.d. 1066. 

7 Vtilo llisL dfs Troubadours. 3 tom. pa<isim; and vide Fibleaux ou Conti'S des XII, 
et du .\Ill. Slecle. traduits. kc., avec des Notes historiques et cri'iqucs, Ac., par il. L« 
GriiiiU. Pans, 115L 5 tom. 12ido. 
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Danish reigns. So tlmt we cnnimt ilouht hut llu- Englis’i Harper and 
bouj^tor nnouKI, ut in a suU^rilinato iMijoy the same khul 

of hi.nours, and bo roooivod witli similar lospeot. ann.ng lhi‘ iidVrinr 
Enirlish gentry ami populuoe. 1 must be allowed, therelore, to con* 
eider Ih^iu ns belonging to the same couimunily, ns subordinate 
lueiuboi's at least of the same college : and thoretore. in gh aning flie 
scanty mnterutls for this slight history, 1 shall collect whatever inci- 
dents I cun tind relating to ininstrols and their art, and arrange them, 
as they occur in our own annals, witliout distinction : as it will not he 
always easy to ascertain, from the sliglit mention of them by our 
regular historians, whether the artists were Norman or English. For 
it need not he remarked, that sidijects of tlds trivial nature are hut 
incidentally numtitmed by our ancient annalists, and were fastidiously 
rejected by other grave and serious writers; so tliat. unless they were 
aceidentally connected with such events as became recor<led in Jiistory, 
they would pass unmdiivd through the lapse of ages, ami be as 
utiknowu to posterity as other topics relating to the ])rivute life and 
amusements of the greatest nations. 

On this account it can hardly be expected that we should be able to 
produce regular and unbroken annals of the minstrel art and its pro- 
fessors, or have suflieiciit information whether every minstrel or Irurper 
composed himself, or only repeated the songs he chanted. JSorne 
probably did the one, and some the other; and it would have been 
wonderful indec-d, if men whose peculiar profession it was, ami who 
devoted their time and talents to entertain their hearers with po<'tical 
compositions, were peculiarly deprived of all poetical genius them- 
selves, and had been under a pliysical incapacity of couipusing tbo?e 
common po])ular rhymes which were the usual subjects of their reci- 
tation. Whoever examines any considerable quantity of these, tinds 
them in style and colouring as ditferent from the elaborate production 
of the sedentary composer at his desk or in his cell, as the ramljling 
harper or minstrel was remote in his modes of life and habits of 
thinking from the retired scholar or the solitary monk (r). 

It is well known tlmt on the Continent, whence our Norman nobles 
came, the bard who comj)osed, the harper who played and sang, ami 
even the dancer and the mimic, were all considered as of one commu- 
nity, and were even all included under the common name of Minstiels.* 

1 must therefore be allowed the same application ot the term here, 
without being expected to prove that e\ery singer composed, or every 
composer chanted, his own song; much less tiiat everyone excelled 
in all the arts which were occasionally exercised by some or other of 
this fraternity. 

IV. After the Norman Conquest, the first occurrence whieh I have 
met with relating to this order of men is the loumling of a piiory 
and hospital by one of them ; scih the Friory ami Hospital ol >i. 
Bartholomew, in Smithfield, London, by Royer or Raherus, the King s 
Minstrel, in the third year of King Henry I., a.d. 1102. He was the 


• See notes (u) and C^a) 
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first Prior of his own establisliinont, and presided orer it to the time 
of his death (t 2). 

In tl>e reig^i of King Henry II. we have upou record the name of 
Galfri.l, or Jeffrey, a harper, who in 1180 received a corrody, or 
annuitv, from the abbey of Hide, near Winchester ; and, as in the 
early times every harper was expected to sing, we cannot doubt but 
this reward was given to him for his music and bis songs; which, if 
they w(*re for the solace of the monks there, we may conclude would 
be in the English language (u). 

Under bis romantic son. King Richard I., the minstrel profession 
seems to have acquired additional splendour. Richard, who was the 
great lu ro of chivalry, was also the distinguished patron of poets and 
ininstnds. He was himself of their number, and some of his poems 
are still extant.® They were no less patronized by his favourites and 
chief officers. His Chancellor, William Bishop of Ely, is expressly 
mentioned to have invited singers and minstrels from France, whom 
he loaded witli rewards ; and they in return celebrated him as the 
most accomplished person in the world (u 2). This liigh distinction 
and regard, although confined perhaps in the first instance to poets 
and songsters of the French nation, must have had a tendency to do 
honour to poetry and song among all his subjects, and to encourage 
the cultivation of these arts among the natives ; as the indulgent 
favour shown by the monarch or Ids great courtiers to the Provencal 
Troub'tdnur^ or Norman Rymour, would naturally be imitated by their 
inferior vassals to the English Glceman or Minstrel. At more tlian 
a century after the Conquest, the national distinctions must have 
begun to decline, and both the Norman and English languages would 
be heard in the houses of the great (u 3) ; so that probably about this 
era, or soon after, we are to date that remarkable intercommunity and 
exchange of each other’s compositions, which we discover to have taken 
place at some early period between the French and English Minstrels; 
the same set of phrases, the same species of charactei'S, incidents, and 
adventurer, and often the same identical stories, being found in the old 
metrical romances of both nations (v). 

The distinguished service which Uichard received from one of his 
own minstrels, in rescuing him from his cruel and tedious captivity, 
is a remarkable fact, which ought to be recorded for the honour of 
j>oct9 and their art. Tliis fact I shall relate in the following words of 
an ancient writer:* — 

“ The Englishmen were more than a whole yeare witliout hearing 
any tydings of their King, or in what place he was kept prisoner. He 

» See a pathetic Song of his in Mr. Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal Authors, vol. I. p. 6. 
The reader will find a translation of it into modern French in Hist. Littferaire des 
TrouUdours, 1774. 3 tom. l2mo. See vol. i. (p. 58). where some more of Richard’s 
poetry is translated. In Dr. Burney’s Hist, of Mubic, vol. il. p. 238, is a pwtical version 
of it in English. 

» Mons. Favine’s Theatre of Honour and Knighthood, translated from the French. 
Lend. 1623, fol. tom. ii. p. 49. An elegant relation of the same event (from the French 
of l*repi<l. Fauchet’s " Recueil." Ac.) may be seen in " Miscellanies in Prose and Verse 
by Anna Williams, I/)nd. 1766." 4io, p. 46. It will excite the reader’s admiration to 
be informed that roost of the pieces of that collection were composed under the dis- 
advantage of a total dcftrivuUoa of sight. 
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nI'Iic vWi'ol Tf Ttl .1 Xilondol .le 

nuumior nt n «' Poesies.” und nu auneieiit 

L. mi Ids if ' ’ ‘”‘-■>■>8 so Ions nitliout tlie si-lit of Ids 

.\nda ‘'■'Onine eonfoumle.! 

1 m l Im , o ‘ ^ from tl.e Holy 

1. UU1 but none could tell ni what countrev he arrived. Whereuuon 

t hib Lloiuiel. resulvmg to mak,- search for liiin in ninnv countries but 

1 e would h. a, c some newes of him; after expenco of divel^ 

h. ru ai’ "eere to the cnstell where 

hib mauter Kii.g Itichard was kept. Of his host he deinandul to 

i^u and the host told him that it beloimed 

nri on^^'^T enquired whether there w.Trany 

jrisoneis therein detame. or no; for alwayes he made such secitd 

queshoumgs wheresoever he came. And the hosle gave answer there 

hii? lie knew not what he was. and vet he had 

heard this, he wrought such meanes, that lie became acquainted with 
tljem of the castell, os MiuslreU doe easily win ocoa«/Xrce an« 

he could not, neither utiderstand that it was 
liT. directly before a window of tlio castell where 

wl**^i prisoner, and began to sing a song in French 

Tvhen kZ sometime" ompos^ed together: 

>Vheii King Richard heard the song, he knew it was Biondel that 

/V 'I Biondel paused at balfe of the song, the King 

of Urn Kw'bi""-^’ “•*? Thus Biondel won knowledgt 

?hn llrA ^ ? niaist.-r. and returning home into England, made 

the Barons of the countre acquainted where the King was ” This 
happened about tlie year 1193. was. j.ni8 

«om‘'® lines are given as tho very original 

B.trVey, U. 2^;^ accompany with an imitation ofiered by Dr. 

Blondiaux de Nesle.” (P^irK 1^20 4to 

OC.) But Fauchet, who has Kiv>n ihe snmt* btor 3 % thus exp n ssi's it ** Or nu’nv^nt 
ir/J Menestrel appclle Ulondf.l/' &c. li v. li. p 02. - iL ancicils - 

but^^H nrw»^ auollier JfhmtUl. not IflomUl (or Blirndiaux) de Msle- 

s )ruf ‘ ‘'f story. ^ ^ 

«K« author calls in another place "An ancient MS. of old Foesfes wri(0>n 

K^hlrd ‘b? th7l!X*orf ** "f 'l*c taking of 

i^icnara oy the Duke of Austria, who sold him to the emn» ror Ar for \f<2 

» UearJu de I'OrVt ''*’^ * 1 *'^ f^upplifd Fauclict with this story. See 'hS 

exiJu "-Srrili^n "of nT ^ i*’' 

t-tiron. of OLho of Austria : upud Favin 

the sameTanSenr^''^’^ legeremcnL"-Favine. (Fauchet expresses it in 

i, «l .P^fage corrected ; as the English translator of Favine’s book anneared 

quant Biondel eut dit KoKe U 
1^ Bicbart prist a dire I’autre moitie et rachovu.”— Favine. p. llOb. 
Fauchet « also expressed it in nearly the same words.— Ri-cueil. p. 93 

Corii AnJi®J.^T“““ ^ Tencbreu.se. ct les Jours Lurnineux. 

m accompagnei d'Hbtonettcs, & tirez d'une ancienne Chrunique com^ 

ivmo JJon, Roy d’Angleurre," &c. Paris, 1705 , 

romance the editor nas given another song of liloiidcl .i« 
neale. 05 also a copy of the aong written by King Richard, and published by Mr 
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l>ii]nin vostTA bouta^^ 
y.\i\^ IrfOlas fais$o« 
hU b 'Is oils iitnorus 
Kis cors ben 
Dull Kleu eni|ireS'*uats 
Dc vostru amor que mi lia. 


Si l)cl trup affan^ia 
Ja lie VOS non pmtrai 
yue lion TAl 

&il en votre Uvman 
s.iutra tics belsan 
T'ut Cvin Ue VOS volria. 


DLOXDEL. 

Tour bfautj/, Uttlyjnir^ 

Jftmt vinofi w^ViOtd dtfight , 

HxU ifUl >0 coU an air 
Ko pa^^^ion can fzciu : 

Frf thifi I patient tee 
WTiiU all are ihujin'd like me* 

RICHARD. 

Xn nymph my heart can icourA 
If JacoiiT she div r/e, 

And snn’lts: On all around 
Unw lUny to decide : 
rd *atlur hatred bear 
Than lotK with others share. 


Tlie access wliich Blondel so readily obtained in the priviloj^cd 
cljara. ter of a Min»trol, is not the only insfaiicc upon record of the 
siiine nature (v 2). In this very reign <>f King Richard I., the young 
heiress of D’Kvreux, Earl of Salisbury, had been carried abroad and 
secri U d by her French rr latious in Normandy. To di.-scover the place 
of in-r concealment, a knight of the Talbot family spent two years in 
e.Kploring that province, at first under the dUguise of a Pilgrim ; till 
liaviiig found where she was confined, in order to gain admittance 
he nH.>unjed the dress and character of a Harper, and being a jocose 
person, exceedingly skilled in “ the Gests of the antienta ” * (so they 
calleil the romances and stories which were the delight of that age), 
he WHS gladly received into the family. Whence he took an oppor- 
tunity to carry off the young lady, wiiom he presented to the Ung; 
and he bestowed lier on his natural brother, William Longespee 
(son i.f fair Rosamond), who became in lur right Earl of Salisbury 
(V 3). 

The next memorable event which I find in history reflects credit on 
the English minsfrels: and Ihis was their contributing to the Rescue 
of one of tlie great Earls of Chester, wheu besieged by tii6 Welsh. 
This happened in the re gn of King John, and is related to this 
etleet.'’ 

Hngli, the first Earl of Chester, in his charter of foundation of 
St. Werburg’s Abbey in that city, had granted such a privilege to 
tii«<bO who should come to Chester fair, that they should not bo then 
apprehended lor theft or any other misdemeanour, except the crime 
wete coniraitted during the fair. This special protection occasioning 
a multitude of loose people to resort to that fair, was afterwards of 
signal benefit to one of Ids successors. For Ramilph, the last Earl of 


\V:ilpolp, mentioned above (in note S, page xxx.); yet the two last are not in 
I’rovenyol Uke the sonnet printed here; but In the old French, called Lanuage 
Ho y>af», 

^ The words of the original, viz. Citharisator homo Jocoeus Id Gpstis antlquornm 
valde porltus/* I amc^lve to give Ibe precise Idea of the ancient Minstrel.— See Hvte 
fv 2 ). That Gtsta was approprbit d to n^maiitlc stories, see note (i) pan Iv. (1.) 

^ See Dugtfale (bar. i. 42, xoi), who places It after 13 Jotn, a.d. 12*2.— See olM 
plot's Staffordsh. Camdea*«» Btltaim. (Cbestiire.) 
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Chester, marohlnor j^to win. « a i 

tlu‘ Lor.l de Lucy, Constable* of ChesUr- “ Wlm ^ !i 

.Mi„s,n.li. of all ..r,., tlu-,. mot „t Cl.U^r ful 1. " h ' ,t if 

thoir musu-k, got togother a v«.t „mul«.r of , ipl „ i v 

reason ot the before speoilicd nriviledfo wi io fh. n j . *\ I ^ 
vlium he forlhwith sent under the conduct of Dutton (bis sleward) ” 
ft youth, who was also Ins son-in-l*iw 'riir» \v* \ \ i 

at the appmach of thia rahble, aa^p , "„g th'im to t ^n'i'aw'bmiv 
ietirai velemna, iaataally raL-cl the siege aud 

l’'or this sood service, linmdi.b is said to l.ave granted to Do T acv 
by charter, the patr<.Dago and authority over the ,niu?trel^ and the 

i^ti’Hccr' "'»*«. retaining t.) himself tliat of the lower 

bailor f’ ‘>‘e jurisdiction of the minstrels and 

harlots and under the descendants of this liimily the minstrels 

enjoyed certain privileges and protection for many ages. For even so 

sucl/discredu'"tl profession had fallen into 

sucti d sertdit that it was considered in law ns a nuistmee the 

minstrels under the jurisdiction of the family of Dutton are expressly 

excepted out of all acta of parliament made for their sui)pre*sion ; and 

lift\o continued to be so cxccptod tjvor since (w). 

The ceremonies atten.ling the exercise of this jurisdiction are thus 
described by Dugdale,- as hamhd down to his lime, viz. “That at 
luilisuiTuncr ftiir tlicro, nil the Minstrels of that countrev rcsortin**' to 
Chester do attend the heir of Dutton, from liis lod-ing*to St John’s 
Church (he being then accomi»anii <1 by many geidlenun of the 
eountrey), one of • the Min^rels ’ walking befor.* biin iu a surcoat of 
his ftrins depicted on tatl:ita; the rest ot his fed lows i)roceodiiig (two 
and twoj and playing on tiieir sevend Sf^rts r.f musical instruments. 
And after divine service ended, give llio like attendance on him ljuck 
to his lodging; where a couiit being kept by Ins [.Mr. Dutton’s] 
steward, and all tlie Minstrels formally callufl. certain orders and laws 
are usually made for the In tter government of that Society, with 
penalties on those who transgress.” 

In the same reign of King John we have a rr markable instance of 
a minstrel, who to his other talents superudded the character of 
Soothsayer, and by Ids skill in drugs and medicated potions was able 
to rescue a knight from imprisonment. This occurs in Leland’.s 
Narrative of the Gestes of Guarine (or Warren) and hi.s sons, which 
he “excerptid owte of an old Englisch boke yu ryme,”^ and is as 
follows ; — 

Whitington Castle in Shropshire, which together with the colieiress 
of the original proprietor had t)Cen won in a solemn turnament by tbo 
ancestor of tlie Guarincs,^ iiad, in the reign of King John, been seized 

• See the ancient record In Dlount’a Dictiotiory. (Ait. .Minstrel.) 

* Bar. 1. p. 101. 

• Leldnil’s ('x)i.e Uineo, vol. 1. pp. *201, 266. 267. 

* This old feudal custoB of marrying uo belrcsS to the knight who slioiild vanqiutb 
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by the Prince of Wales, and was afterwards possessed by Morice. a 
retainer of that prince, to whom the king, out of hatred to the true 
iieir, Fulco Guarine (with whom he had formerly had a quarrel at 
chess M. not only confinued tlie possession, out also made him governor 
of the Marches, of which Fulco himself had the custody in the time of 
King Kichard. The Guarines demanded justice of the king, but 
ol)taTuing no gracious answer, renounced their allegiance and fled into 
liritngne. Upturning into England, after various conflicts, “Fulco 
resortid to one John of Ramnpayne, a Sothsayer and Jocular and 
Minstrellc, and made hym his spy to Morice at Whitiiigton.” The 
privileges of this character we have already seen, and John so well 
availed liimsflf of them, that in consequence of the intelligence which 
he doubtless procured, “Fulco and his brethrene laitle waite for 
Morice, as he went toward Salesbyri, and Fulco ther woundid hym: 
and Braev,” a knight, who was their friend and assistant, “ cut off 
Morice [’sj hedde.” This Sir Bmcy being in a subsequent rencounter 
sore wounded, wos taken and brought to King John ; from whose 
veu'^'cance ho was, however, rescued by this notable minstrel : for 
“ Jolm Rumpayn<* founde the meanes to cast them, that krpte Bracy, 
into a deadcly slepe; and so lie and Bracy earn to Fulco to Whiting- 
ton,” which on the death of Moriee had been restored to him by the 
Prince of Wales. As no furtlier mention occurs of the minstrel, I 
might here conclude this narrative: but I shall just add, that Fulco 
was (jhligod to flee itito France, where, assuming the name of Sir 
Ajuice, he distinguished himself in justs and turnamonts ; and, after 
various romantic adventures by sea and land, liaving in the true 
style of chivalry rescued “ certaync ladies owt of prison,” he finally ob- 
tained tlie king’s pardon, and the quiet possession of Whitington Castle. 

In the reign of King Henry III. we have mention of Master Ricard, 
the king’s harper, to whom in his thirty-sixth year (1252) that 
monarcli gave not only forty shillings and a pipe of wine, but also 
a pipe of wine to Beatrice his wife.® The title of Magistety or 
]\Iaster, given to this minstrel, deserves notice, and shows his respect- 
able situation. 

V. The Harper, or Minstrel, who was so necessary an attendant on 
R royal personage, that Prince Edward (afterwards King Edward I.), 
in his crusade to the Holy Land, in 1271. was not witliout his harper, 
who mu-t have been ollicially very near his person ; as wo are told by 
a contemporary historian,^ that, in tlie attempt to assassinate that 

nil hl-s opponents in solemn contest, he . appears to bn burlesqued In the Tumament of 
Tutenliani («••« vol. >. p. 2.>4'), as Is «ell observed by the learned author of Remarks, Ac., 
Ill Mag. for .Inly, 179i, p. 613. 

s " .loliii.'siin to King Henry, and Fnlco felle at vurlancr- at Ch'stes [r. Chesse]; and 
John bralo- Kulco’M b* <l with the Chest bordc : and then Fulco pave him such a blow, 
that h** h.vl almost klllid hym."— 1><1. Coll. i. p. 264. A curious picture of courtly 
niawners In Unit ace! NotwithstamUiig this fray, we read in the next p.irngrapb, that 
'• Kinp ll« nrv dnbbld Fuli>> h 3 of his brethrene Knlghtes at Wlncht ster.” — Ibid. 

« Bnrn'’y’s Hist. 11. p. 355.— Rot. I’ip. An. 36 H. HI. '• Kt in uno dolio vlni empto 
fc ilaio Maoimko Uicakiio Citi arifsta; Regis, xl. sol. per br. Reg. Et in uno dolio 
enipto A: date Keatrlcl nxori ejusdem Rlc-irdl." 

5 WiilU-r llemmiiigford (vixit temp. Kdw. I.) In Chronic, cap. 35, inter V. Hist. 
Aog. Scriptores, vol. U. Oxon. 16S7, foi. p. 591. 
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heroio lyiiipo, when he had wreshtl the poi^olled knife out of thn 
K urazen 8 hand, and killed him with his own weapon ; tiie nttendants 

« e strul-^rn while h,. ,vas whh.,,erino; tn their master, hearing 
Mie strn^^le, ran to his assistance, and one of tlu in to wit his Immo^ 

seizing: a tnp,^. or trestle, struck the a.sns>in on the Inad and bS 
n in blamed him for strikin-- tlie 

man after he was dead, yet his near aeass shows the r.siKolabie 
situation of this othcer; and his afl'eetionate zeal should have in.iuee<l 
Jenit>r brethren, the Welsh bar.ls, afterwards with more 

A\hatevcr was the extent of this great nionareh's severity towards 
the professors of ninsie and of song in AVnles ; whether the exeentin-- 

L 1 o'‘*v during 

the heat of contliet, or was eontiiuied afterwards with more systematic 

rigour; yet in his own court tlie minstrels appear to have been hi<>-hlv 
favoured: for when, in 130b, he conferred the order of knightliood on 
his son and many others of the young nobility, a multitude of minstrels 
werc introduced to invite and induce the new kniglits to make some 
military vow (x). And 

Under the succeeding reign of King Edward 11. such extensive piivi- 
legcs were claimed by these men, and by ilissoluto persons assuming their 
cliaracter. (bat it became a matter of public grievance, and was oldigtd 
to be reformed by an express regulation in a.d. 1315 (v). Notwith- 
etanding which, an incident is recorded in tlie ensuing year, which 
shows that minstrels still retained the liberty of entering at will into 
the royal presence, and had something peculiarly splendid in their 
dress. It is thus related by Stowe (z) ; 

‘•In the year 131G, Edward the Second did solemnize his feast of 
Pcnt<cost at \\ esfiiunstcT, in the great hall: wliere sitting royally at 
the table with liis peers about biin, there entered a woman adorned 
like a Minstrel, sitting on a great horse trapped, «« Minstrels then used 
who rode round about (he tables, shewing pastime; and at length 
came up to the King’s tabic, and laid before him a letter, and forth- 
with turning her horse, saluted every one and departed.” The subject 
of this litter was a remonstrance to the king on the favours hciPpe.l 
by him on his minions, to the neglect of his knights and faithful 
servants. 

The privileged character of a minstrel was employed on this OC' u- 
sion, a.H sure of gaining an ea.sy admittance ; and a fernHle llie 
rather deput' d to assume it, that, in case of detection, her si x might 
disarm the king’s resentment. This is offered on a supposition that 


8 “ Accurrontes ad ha-c Miiiistri cjus, qiii a lonije sU-tcrunt. liivenorunt cum [sell. 
Nnntiuin] in term tiiurtuum. et ripprcltendlt uniis eoruni trl|«xicnj, scillct-i (.'itiiakh)* 
secs, k |»prcuH.sit cum in capita, el effundit cerebrum ejus. Increpavitquc euui 
Eilisurdus qu(xl hoinltx-ni mortuum porcu sbwet. ' Ibid. Tliese A/initlri iikirc liave 
been upon a very coiifidentiul luotltiR, a^ it upin-ars abo^- tn the Fame ibapier, iIliI 
they bud b-en mode acquutnb-d with Ibe contents of tbc letters wbkh tbe uSaasHiu bad 
delivered to tbe prince from hi-* master. 

*' See Uruy'a Ode ; and tbc Hist, ot tbe Owodlr Family in *• MiBcr-Uanies by the Hon. 
IlaliKS BarnnKton,” 17SI, 4lo, p. 380; who in tbe Ijiws, Ac. oI this nioiiarcb, could 
find no iiist-inc«8 of severity against Uie Welsb.— See bis Observatluuo cu the Statutes. 
<to, 4tb edit. p. 368. 
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€,ho was not a nal minstrel; for there should seem to have been 
wiiiiun of this profession (a a), as well as of the other sex; and no 
acc<'niplishment is so constantly attributed to females, by our ancieut 
barHs, as their singing to, and playing on, the harp (a a 2). 

In the fourth year of King Richard II. John of Gaunt erected at 
Tiitbury, in Staffordshire, a Court of Minstrels, similar to that annually 
kept at Chester '^page xxxiii), and which, like a Court-Leet or Court- 
Jaron, had a legal jurisdiction, with full power to receive suit and 
service from the men of this profession within five neighbouring 
counties, to enact laws and determine their controversies; and to 
apprehend and arrest sucli of tliem as should refuse to appear at the 
said court, annually held on the IGth of August. For this they had 
a charter, by which tliey were empowered to appoint a King of the 
Minstrels, with four otlicei-s to preside over them (b b). These were 
•■very year elected with groat ceremony; the whole form of which, as 
observed in 1G80, is described by Dr. Plot:' in whose time, however, 
they appear to have lost their singing talents, anil to have contined all 
their skill to wind and string mu.-ic.* 

'Die min.sticls seem to iiave been in many respects upon the same 
footing as the heralds; and the King of the Minstrels, like the King- 
at-Arins, was both here and on the continent an usual officer in the 
courts of princes. Thus wo liavc in the reign of King Edward I. 
mention of a King Robert, and others. And in IG Edward 11. is a 
grant to William de Morlee, “the King’s Minstrel, styled Boy de 
Xorlh*'^ of houses which had belonged to auotlicr king, Jolm lo 
Hoteler (B B 2). Rymcr hath al.so printed a licence granted by King 
Richard II. in 1887, to John Caiiinz, the King ol hie Minstrels, to puss 
the seas, recommendiug liirn to the protection and kind treatment of 
all his subjects and allies.' 

In the subsequent reign of King Henry IV. we meet with no partic- 
ulars relating to the ^liustrcls in England, but wc find in the Statute 
Rook a severe law passed against their brethren, the Welsh Bards ; 
wl-oin onr ancestors could not distinguish from their own Bimoure, 
Miuefraix ; for by these names they describe them (b b 3^. This 
act plainly ^how•s, that far from being extirpated by the rigorous 
policy of King Edward I., this order of men were still able to alarm 
the English Government, wliicli attributed to them “many diseases 
and mischiefs in Wales,” and proliibited their meetings and contri- 
butions. 

When his heroic son. King Henry V., was preparing his great voyage 
tor France, in 1415, an express order was given for his minstrels, fifteen 

> Mist, of Staffordshire, ch. 10. $ 69-76, p. 433, et seqq., of which see extracts In Sir 
J. Hawkins’ Hist, of Music, vol. li. p. 64 ; and Dr. Burney's Hist., vol. ii. p. 360, ct 
seqq. 

N.B. The barbarous diversion of bulUruiming was no part of the original institution 
kc.. as is fully proved by the Rev. f>r. Fegge, in Archa-ologia, vol. ii. no. xlJj. p. 86. 

t See the charge given by the steward, at the time of the ebclion, in Blot’s Hist. 
ul»i supra; and In Hawkins, p. 67, Burney, p. 363-4. 

4 So among the heralds Son ey was anciently styled Roi/d'Armc* de North.— AneWi, 
li. 30i). And the Kings at Arm's in general were >rlginally called Regu Beraldorum 
Cihlil. p. 302). as these were R-ges AfimhaUvruvi. 

* Rymer’s Feedu-ra, tom. viL p. 556. 
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hi nunil>er, to fttlond utnl cijr’jtii'ii nro uftoi wauls luotitiouod 

t<) oacli ot whom lu* rtlloweil xii<^ uhIuv, when tliat siun imist imve 
been of more than t« n times tl»e value it is at pix'M nt.*^ Vt-t when he 
enteml I>uulon in triumph alter tJio battle of Afrineourt. he, fjoiii a 
principle ot humility, slijjuteil the jiajrrauts aiul ver.-t-s wlii«“h wi’ie 
prepared to hail liis ixduru ; and, ns we are told by lloluiL'sh. .1,* would 
not sutler “any Ditios to be made and sou*; bv I^Iiiis-tiels, of his 
jrlorieus viotorie; for that he would whol.ie haVo the praise; nn.l 
tliankis altogether «riven to tiotl” (u n 4). lint this did not pioceed 
from any disrepud for the prore>sors of mii.de or of son": b>r at ttie 
feast of Ponte.'Ost, whieli he eelebrtxted in 141(1, liavin^ the Kiujteror 
and the Duke of Holland for his "U(•^ts. he onlercal lieh gowns for 
sixteen of his minstrels, of wi.ieh the pariiculars are preserved bv 
Rymer.® Atid having Ixdore bis death oially gmnted an annuitv of 
100 shillings to eacli of his min.sirels, the grant was contirmud in tlu* 
first year of Ids son King Henry VI., a.d. 142:1, and payment ordered 
out of ttie Kxcliequer.* 

The unfortunate reign of King Henry VI. affords no occurrences 
respecting our subject; but iii Ids thirly-foiirth year, a.i>. Hod, we 
have in llymer ‘ a commission for impressing boys or youths, tosupjdy 
vacancies by death among the king s iidnstrels ; in which it is expre.'sly 
directed that they shall be elegant in their limbs, as well as inatiucted 
in the minstrel art, wherever tliey can be found, for tlic solace of Lis 
majesty. 

In the following reign, King E«lward IV. (in Iiis ninth year. 14<!0 , 
upon a complaint that certain rude husbiiiidmen and arliticeis of 
various trades bad assumed the title and livt-ry of the king's iidn»trels, 
and under that colour and jiretence had collected liioiu y in divers 
parts of the king<loin, and oominiitt d other disorders, the kiig grants 
to Walter Halid.iy, MamfitiL and to seven others his own minstrels, 
whom lie names, a Charter,* by which he creates, or rather restores, a 
Fraternity or perpetual GiUl (bu<4i us. he understands, the brothers 
and sisters of tlio fiatcruity of Minstrels had in timc.s {)ast), to be 
goverued by a Marshul, upjwintt'd for life, and by two Wardens, to be 

* Rynior’s Fcpdera, tom. lx. 2SS. 

* Ibid p 26U. 

r See his chronfrle. sub anno 1415 (p, 1170). He also givfs this otlier Inst.ince of the 
klnc’s great nuMlesty, “that he would not suffer bis helnul Ui lx* carrkd wltli hiui, 
and ^hewi<t to tlie p<-oplo. that they might behold the dint' s and luttes w hlclie aj<j»< ar* d 
In the same, ofsur.h blowe* and stripes as hee received the daye of the UiUelL'* — Jhl<J. 
Vld. T. de Elmhoiu. c. 29. p 74. 

The prohibition against vuln an<l secular pongs would probably not include that iu 
eert-d in our fir.^t vol., no. v. (p. 264.) which would i'C C'lii.-idcred us a hymn. Ill - 
original nob* cngTAven on a plate at p. 263. may he seen reduced and » t to s.ore In 
Mr. Stafford Smith's " Collection of Koglisb Songe for thru: and four voices,” and in 
l>r. Humiy's Hist, of Music, ii. p. 384. 

* Torn. lx. 336. 

* Kymer, tom. x. 287. They are mentioned by name, being ten in number; one of 
them was named T/tomeu CkaUrrton. 

* T'lm. xi. 375. 

» See ;t 'u Ilymer, tom xL 642. and in Sir J. Ifaw Wins. voL iv. p 36G. note, 1 he 
above Ci’iarter Is recited in letters pat« nt of King i liarh-s 1.. iMu -fuly (II Anno 
fur a Corporatioo of Muslchuu, A t.. in WesJiuui.->tor, irhicL may b« ih.d. 
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chosen annually ; ^vho are empowered to admit brothers and sisters 
into the sani Gild, and are authorized to cxaiuino tlm pretentious of 
hII such as affected to exercise the minstrel piofession; and to regulate, 
govern, and punish them throughout the realm (those of Chester ex- 
cepted). This seems to have some resembhmee to the Karl Marshal’s 
court among the Heralds, and is another proof of the great afHnity and 
resemblance which the Minstrels bore to the members of the College 
of Arms. 

It is remarkable that Walter Haliday, whose name occurs os Marshal 
in the foregoing Charter, had been retained in the service of the two 
urecediiig Monarchs, King Henry V.’ and VI.^ Nor is this the first 
Mme he is mentioned as Marshal of the king’s minstrels, for in the 
;uird year of this reign, 1464, he had a grant from King Kdward often 
marks per annum during life, dincted to him with that title.® 

But K-sides their Marsha), we have abo in this reign mention of a 
Serjeant of the Minstrels, who ujxjn a particular occasion wjis able to 
do his royal master a singular service, wherein his confidential situation 
and ready acce.^s to the king at all hours is very apparent: for “as lie 
[King Edward IV.] was in the north contiay in the monneth of 
Septombre. as he lay in his bod<le, one namid Alexander Cailile, that 
was Saridurit of (he Myn^trellis, cam to him in giete hast, and badde 
hym aryso, for he hadde enemyes cuminyng for to lake him, the which 
were '\ithin vi. or vii. niylis, of the which tydinges the king gretely 
inarveylid,"® &c. This happened in the same year, 1469, wherein the 
king granted or confirmed the Charter for the Fraternity or Gild 
above mentioned: yet this Alexander Cnrlile is not one of the eight 
minstrels to whom that Charter is directed.^ 

The same Charter was renewed by King Henry YIII. in 1520, to 
John Gilman, his then Marshal, and to seven otliers his minstrels;* and 
on the death of Gilman, he granted in 1529 tliis office of Marshal of 
his Minstrels to Hugh Wodehouse,® whom I take to have borne the 
office of Ilia Serjeant over them.‘ 


VI. In all the establishments of royal and noble households, we find 
an ample provision made for the Minstrels, and their situation to have 
been both honourable and lucrative. In proof of this it is sufficient to 
refer to the Houshold-Book of the Etui of Northumberland, a.d. 1512 
(c c). And the rewards they received so frequently recur in ancient 
writers, that it is unnecessary to crowd the page with thorn here (cc 2.) 


3 Rymcr. ix. 255. 4 Ibid. xl. 375. 

3 n>id. xi. 512. 

« Here unfortunately ends a curious fm^ment ''an 9 E. IV.). ad cakeni SorolH 
Cbron. ed. Hcarne, Oxon. 1719, Svo. Vide T. WartoVs Hist. i\. p. 134 Note (c\ 

! **• 8 Ibid. xiii. 705. ^ ^ 

9 Ibid, tom XIV, 2, 93. 


• ^ I am inclined to undcrsrtand the term SRRvrRKs noste^- Hugo M’od^hous in the 
orifonal prant. &ee Uymer. ubl supra. It is needless to observe Hint Sen-uns 
expreswd a I^TBennt as well as a Servant. If this intf-qiretation of Serviens Iw 
allowed, it will account for Ins placing Wodehouse at the head of his Gild. ahhouKli t.« 
had not been orie^ of the eight min-trels who ba«l had the general direction. * The 
^rjeant of his Minstrels, we may presume, was next in dignity to theMarehaLui. 
ibout^ he had no aliare in the goveriunem of the Gild. 
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Iho noHio of MiiK'-trol sooms, howrver, lo luwe been gnulimllv nppro- 
prittUM to the Musioiun (uijy, ispc-oii.llv in tlio lifuvntli i\ud sixUrnth 
contiiius; yet we occasionally meet with applienlions of the term in its 
more eulargod meauin*', as mclmling the tsiuger, if not the t Composer, 
ol heroic or popular ihymes.- 

lii the time ot King Henry we liiul it to liave been a common 

*'ntei tamuieiit t».) Inar verses riOited. or moral spot dies leariu’il for tl at 
purpose, by a set ot men who got their livelihoo'J by r(‘j>eatiiig them, 
ami wlio intriuled without ceremony into all oompatiies; not only in 
taverns, but in the houses ol tlie nobility tliemselves. I'liis we leain 
tiom Lrasmus, whose argument leil him only to describe a spicit-s of 
these men who dul imt si/ti; tlieir compt>sitions; but the others that 
do/, enjoyed, without doubt, the same privilegi s (d i>). 

tor even long atter, in tlio leign of (jueeii Elizabeth, it was usual 
“ in places of assembly ’’ for the Company to be *' ih sirous to heare of 
old adventures ami valiaunccs of noble knights in times past, as those 
ot Iving Arthur ami his knights of the rouml-table. tSir Ikvys of 
Southampton, (iuy of Warwicke, and others like," in *‘short ami long 
ineetres, and by breaches or divisions [sc. fits’], to be more oommo- 
diously sung to the harpe," as the leailer may be intbrmoil, by a 
courtly writer, in 1589.^ Wlio himself bad “ written for pleasure, a 
little brief Itomance or historical! Ditty ... of the Elc of (5reat 
liritaine," in ortler to contribute lo t-mh entertammeiit. And lie 
subjoins this caution: “Surh as have not prcniooilion hereof ” (viz. 
that his poem was written in short metre, &e., to be sung to the harp 
in such places of assembly) “ and cou.'^idenition of tlic l auses alleg* d. 
would perndventure reprove and disgrace every Ibanaiiee, or short 
historical ditty, for that they bo not written in long niei tor.^ or 
verses Alexaudrius,” which constituted the prevailing ver>ifi<*.itioii 
among the poets of that age, and which no one now can endure to 
rtatl. 

And tliat the recital of such romances, sung to the harp, was at tl at 
time the delight of the common people, we are told hy the sinnc 
writer,’ who mentions that ‘'common Kimers" were fond of u.-ing 


rhymes at short distances, “ in small and pojiular Musii kcs song by 
these Cantabanqui ” [the said common rliyniers,] “ upon benclu s and 
barrels’ heads," Ac., ‘‘or else by blind Harpers, or sueli like 'lav* rue 
Idiostrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat : and their mutter being 
for the most jiart stories of old time, as the talc of Sir Topas tlie 
reportes of Bevis of SSouthainpton, Guy of Warwicke. Adam Bell unci 
Clymme of the Clough, and sucIi other old roiuaiice.s, or hi.-torieidl 
rimes," &c. ; “also they be used in Carols and Koumls, and such like 
or lascivious Poenies, which are coiunionly more comtiiodiously uttered 
by these Bufl*<>ns, or Vices, in Playes, then by any other person. Such 
were the limes of Skelton (usurping the name of a Poet Laureai), 


* See below, and Note (o o). 

* See vol. {. page Slis. , , . . 

* Puitciihuni iu his ArU of English Pottit, 1689. 4to, p. 33. See the quotalcu m lU 
proper onler In vol, L pago 

i I'uttenbana, p. (See vot. iL ibid.) 
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being in deede but a rude railing rimer, and all his diungs ridicu* 
l..us.”« 

But although we find here that the Minstrels had lost mucli of their 
dignity, and were sinking into contempt and neglect: yet that they 
still sustained a character far superior to anything we can conceive 
at present of the singers of old ballads, I think may be infened from 
tlic following representation. 

When Queen Elizabeth was entertained at Killingworth Castle by the 
Earl of Leicest(;r in l.')75, amoiiir tlie many devices and pageants 
which were contrived for luT entertainment, one <if the personages 
introduced was to have been that of an ancient Minstrel : wliose 
ai)peaiance and dress are so minutely deseribed by a writer there 
present,’ and give ns so distinct an idea of the character, that I shall 
quote the passugo at large (ke). 

“ A Person very meet seemed he for the purpose, of a xlv years old, 
apparellt d partly as ho would himself. His eaj> ott'; his head seemly 
rounde l Tonster*vise ;® fair kemhed, that with a sponge daintily •hj)t 
in a little cnj)On’s greaco, was finely smoothed, to make it shine like a 
mallard’s wing. His heard smugly shaven: and yet his shirt after 
the new trink, with mils f.iir siarched, sleeked and glistering like a 
pair of new shoes, m ir.shallcd in good onler with a setting stick, and 
strut, that every rnlf stood up like a wafer. A side [i.e. long] gown 
of Kendal green, after the freshness of the year now, j;atlierc(l at the 
neck with a narrow gorget, fastened afore with a white clasj) ainl a 
keeper close up to the chin ; hut easily, for lieat to undo when lie list. 
Seemly begirt in a red oa<ld.s girdle; from that a pair of capped 
Slictlield knives hanging a’ two sides. Ont of his bosom clruwn forth 
a laf)pct of his napkin," edgc<l with a blue lace, and marked with a 
true love, a heart, and a U for Damian, for bo was but a bachelor yet. 

•‘His gown had side [t. c. long] sleeves <lown to mid-leg, slit f^rom 
the shoulder to tlic liand. and lined with white cotton. His iloublet- 
sleeves of black worsted: upon them a pair of poynets.' of tawny 
chainbft laced along the wrist with blue tineadeii points, a wealt 
towards the hand of fuotian-a-napes A pair of red nc atlier stocks. 
A pair of pumps on his teet. witli a cross »-ut at the toes for corns ; not 
new indeed, }et cleanly bluckt with soot, and shining as a shoing 
horn. 

“About bis neck a red ribband suitable to his girdle. His harp in 
good grace dependent before lam. flis wrest- tyed to a green lace 
and banging by. Under the gorget of his gown a fair llaggou chain 


^ rutteiiham, kr p. 60. 

? Sec a very . urious •• Ixttcr: whenrein, part of the entertainment untoo il)e Qncenz 
Maicsly. at Killiin^wo 'rth Castl, tn ^\ urwick Sheer, in this soomerz rroirrcss 1575 I2 
Blgiiifud. ' &c. bl. 1 . -ito. vid. p. -js. & siqtp (I’rliited in Nichole’s C'oiUction of Qnc^n 
Jiliziibe.ih's kc., in 2 vols. 4 to.) We Inive not followed al>ove the penillar 

and aff- cted orthogiupUy or tnis wrilvr, who was uuuicd Ito. LaDcbam wi rathei 
Langhiun. ' 

* 1 suppose •• lon<urc-wi«e,” after the manner of the monks. 

» ». e. handkerchief. in Sliakspcare's VlhtUo, passim, 

1 Perhaps, iviints 

* The key, or screw, with whiib he tuucd bis harp. 
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(i^owter’ for) silvor, ns n Squire MimfreJ of MuUilesci, ilv.d travoll.tl 
the Cinmtry lliis suinnuT M-nson, unto l'aj>'s mul worsliiprul mens 
houses, hrtini liis olmiii hun«^ a soutolieon, witli na'tal nml colour, 
icsiilendnnl upon his bieast of the aneiont arms of Islington.” 

lUis nnnstrel is described a-* belonging to tliat viihige. 1 suppose 
siu'h as were retained by noble familus wore the arms of tlieir ]*atrons 
hanging down by a silver chain, ^ as a kiinl of badge. Fioni the 
expro.'Siou ol t>quiie Minstrel al>ove, we may conolude tliere were 
other inferior ordei^i, as Yeomen Minstrels, or the like. 

This luinstnd, the author tells us a little below, “ after threi* lowlv 
courtsies, clcaretl his voice with a hem . . . and . . . wipeil his lips 
with the hollow of his hand for ’filing his napkin, tempered a string 
or two with his irrest, and after a little warbling on his Ilarj) for e. 
prelude, c-une forth with a st)lemn stmg, warranted for story out of 
King Artiiur’s acts.” &e. — This smig tlie reader will find printed in 
this work, vol ii. book ii. no. H. 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century this class of men had 1< st 
all credit, and were sunk so low in the public opinion, that in the 
SDth year of Elizabeth,^ a statute was passtd, by whicli “Minstrels, 
wandering abroad,” were iucludeil among “ rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars,” and were adjudged to be punished as such. This act 
seems to have put an end to the profession (e e 2). 


VII. I cannot conclude the account of the ancient English Minstrels, 
witliout remarking that tliey are most of tlum repicsentcd to have 
been of the North of England. There is scarce an old liistorical song 
or ballad (f f) wherein a minstrel or harper appears, but he is 
characterizetl, by way of eminence, to have been “of the North 
Countrye:”® and indeed the prevalence of the northern dialect in such 
compositions shows that this representation is real.' On tiie other 

3 The reader will remcml>er that this wo.*, not a rea/ minstrel, but onl}'one persona* 
ting that charact**r; his ornaments iheret'ore were only such us outuarUltf represenu-d 
those of a rval minstrel. 

* As the house of Northumberland liad anciently three minstrels atti-nding on them 
in their caslles in Yorkshire, so they still ntuin three in tiieir service in Norlliumber- 
land, who wear the badge of the faiiiilj’ (a silver crrseriiton the right ann). and are 
thus distributed, viz.— One fur tbe buroiiy uf PrudluK-, and two lor the buroiiy of 
hoibbury. These attend ihe coiirt-lects anti fairs held for the lord, and pay their 
annual suit and service at Alnwick Castle : their lti>triinient being the iinclcnt Nur- 
tliumberland bag pipe (very different in form and execnlion fr-'in that of fJ)** Scots; 
being smaller, and blown, not with the breath, but with a small pair of !>• llovi s) 

'I'liis, with many other venerable cu>toros of the un< lent Ix>rd I'l-rey.t, was revived by 
their illustrious rei»resentatives tin* luie Duke ainl Duchess of Northumberland. 

* Anno Dom. 1097. Vid. l‘uli. Stat. p. 1110, o9 Lliz. 

* .See pp. 48, 49, ver. 1G6, ISO, f:c. 

J Giroldus Cumbreosis, writing in Ihe reign of King Henry II.. mentions a very 
extraordinary habit or propensity, which then prevailed in the north of hnglaiid, 1*;- 
yoiid the Humber, for “ symplionious harmony ' or singing “In two 
murmuring in the base, and the other warbling in the acute or trebly." (1 u/^ l*r. 
liuruey's version, vol. ii. p 108.) Thi.s be dc'cribes as praciiyed by tbeir very cbtldren 
from the cradle ; and he derives it fioni the Danes (so Dad signifies in our old wiiforsjaiid 
Norwegians, who long overran nml in effect ii* ^-peopled tin- norihern pans ol Kngldiid, 
whore alone this manner of singing prevailed —Vide Cnnibriae Discrijitio, cup. 13. and 
In Ilurney. ubt supra. Giraldu.s is probal.ly right as to ttie origin deriva'ioti ol this 
practice, for the Danish and Icelandic Sc-tids had carr e 1 the arts ol Poeiry and binging 
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hand, the eeenc of the finest Scottish ballads is laid in the south of 
Scotland, which should seem to have been peculiarly the nursery of 
Scottish minstrels. In the ohl song of Maggy Latcder, a piper is 
asked, by way of distinction, “ Come ze frae the Border The martial 
sphit constantly kept up and exercised near tlie frontier of the two 
kingdoms, as it furnished continual subjects for their songs, so it 
inspired the inhabitants of the adjacent counties on both sides with the 
y)Owe»s of poetry. Besides, as our southern metropolis must have been 
ever the scene of novelty and refinement, the northern countries, os 
Iwjing most distant, would preserve their ancient manners longest, and 
of course the old poetry, in which those manners are peculiarly 
des'-ribed. 

The reader will observe in the more ancient ballads of this collection, 
a caste of style and measure very different from that of contemporary 
poets of a liiglier class ; many phrases and idioms, which the minstrels 
Seem to have appropriated to themselves, and a very remarkable 
licence of varying the accent of words at pleasure, in order to humour 
the flow of the verse, particularly in the rhymes ; as 

Countric harper battel moniiD^ 

Ladie singer damshl loving 

instead of country, lady, harper, singer, &c. This liberty is but 
sparingly assumed by the classical poets of the same age, or even by 
the latter composers of heroical ballad*’ ; I mean, by such as pro- 
fessedly wrote for the press. For it is to be observed, that so long as 


to great perfection at the time the Danish settlementa were made in the North And It 
will also help to account fur the superior skill and fame of our northern minstrels and 
harpers aitcrwards, who had preserved and transmitted the arts of jheir Scaldic ances- 
tors.— See A'orihem Antiquities, vol. 1. c. 13, p. 386, and Five Pieces of Kutiie Foetru 
1763, 8VO. ^mpare the oriainal passage in Giraldus, as given by Sir John Hawkins, i! 
40 * and by Dr. Burney^ ii. 108, wlio are both at a loss to account for this Dcculiaritv 
and therefore dmib* the fact. The c edit of uiraldus. whl.h bath been aiUcked bv 
some partial and biffoted antiquaries, the reader will find defended in that learned and 
cui ioiis work. “ Antiquities of Ireland, by Edward LeUwich, LL.D- Ac., of Dublin 
179ii, 4to, p. 207, 4 seqq. ’ 

0 This line being quoted from memory, and given m old Scottish poetry Is now 
usually printed (MO Note at the end of the Glossary), would have been readily wrrectetl 
by the copy published in “Scottish Songs.” 1794. 2 vols. 12mo. i. p. 267, thus (though 
apparently corrupted from the Scottish idiom), * t. gu 


it 


Live you upo' the Border? 


P$ 


bad not all confidence been destroyed by its being altered In the ” Historical Essay” 
prefixed to that publication (p. cx.) to ^ 


14 


Ye live upo' the Border/* 


the better to favour a position, that many of the Pipers “ might live upon the border for 
Uie conveniency of attending fairs. Ac., in both kinUms.” ^But whoKer « aSnSl 
with that ^rt of England, knows that on the English frontier, rude mounSiiw and 
torren wa>te8 reach almost across the Island, scarcely lnh..bited by any bSt sSliU?? 
shepherd.-, many of whom durst not venture into the opposite border on account of the 
ancient lends and subsequent di-putes concerning the Debat able Lands which seoarated 
the boundaries of the two kingdoms, as well the estates of the two 
of Pe.cj and Douglas, till these ilisputes were settled, not many years sin^ by orbilra- 

tod. '■* of NoKX?. 
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tot miustrols subsistcti. tlicy seem never to Imve desi^ncil their rhvmea 

th on*T*^*'’ never eomi,utk.(l lliem to widtiil^ 

thim^t-hes; wlmt copied are preserved of them were doubtless tnkeS 

down trom the.r mouths. But as the old M.nstrels g.aduallv wore ou^ 

a new race of Ballad-writers succeeded, an inferior sort of m'lnor noets’ 

m!v W songs loerely Ibr the press. Instauees of b.-,th 

anHnn''*'^ mm^trel b-diads are in the northern dialect, abound witli 

nfn o r ''*'* ® "e* I'***'*'®*'^ '-‘^‘‘■einely incorrect, atd run into the 
utmost licence of metre: they have also a romantic wildness, and are 

in the true spirit ol chivalry. The other sort are written in exactor 
measure, have a low or subordinate correctness, soinelimes bordering' 
oil the insipid, yet often well adapted to the pathetic; tliese nr% 
generally in the southern dialect, exhibit a more modern phraseolo-rv 
and are commonly descriptive of more modern manners. To be 
Bensible of the dilh rcnce beiween them, Jet the reader compare in this 
volume No. in. of book iii. with No. xi. of hook ii. 

Towards the eml of Queen Klizabeth’s reign (as is mentioned above) 
the gemiind old minstrelsy seems to have been extinct, and thencefortii 
the ballads that were produced were wholly of the latter kiml, and 
these came forth in such abundance, that in the reign of James I. they 
began to be collei ted into little niiscellanies, under tlie name of 

Garlands, and at length to be wiitten purposely for such collections 
(F F 2). 


P.S. By way of Postscript, should follow here the discussion of the 
question win ther the term MiuetreU was apjilied in English to Singers, 
and Composers of Songs, &c., or confined to Musicians ouJy, But it is 
reserved for the concluding note (oo). 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 

BEFERRED TO IN 

THE FOREGOING ESSAY. 


(a) The Minstrels, The word Minstrel does not appear to have 

been in use here before the Norman Conquest; whereas it had long letore 
that time been adopted in France.' Mexiistrkl, so early as the eighth 
century, was a title given to the Maestro <// Capella of K. Feiiin, the father 
of Charlemagne; and afterwards to the Coryphaeus, or leader ol any 
band of musicians. [Vide Burney’s Hist, of Music, ii. 268.] This term 
Menestrel, Menestricr, was thus expressetl in Latin, Mmistellus, Mmistrellus, 
Ministrallus, ZIene'terellus, &c. [Vide Gloss. Du Cange, & fcupplein.] 

Menage derives the French words above mentioned from Mtuistcrialis or 
Ministeriarius, barbarous Latin terms, used in the Midtile Ages to express a 
workman or artiheer (still called in Languedoc Minist- al), as if the.'^e men 
were styled Artificers or PERFORMEits by way of excellence. — \ ide 
Diction. Etym. But the origin of the name is given perhaps more truly 
by Du Cange: “Ministelli .... quos vulgo ZIencstretx vel Menestriers 
appellamus, quod minoribus aula* ZlinistrU accenserentur.” [Gloss, iv. 
p. 769.] Accordingly, we are told, the word Zlinister is .sometimes u.sed 
pro Ministeltx^ [ibid.], and an instance is produced which I shall insert at 
large in the next paragraph. 

Minstrels sometimes assisted at divine service, as appears from the record 
of the 9th of Edward IV., quoted above in page xxxvii^ by which Halulay 
and others are erected into a perpetual Gild, &c. — bee the original in 
Uymer, xi. 642. By part of this record It is recited to be their duty “to 
pray (exorare ; which it is presumed they did by assisting in the chant, 
and musical accompaniment, &c.) in the King’s chapel, and particular y 
for the departed souls of the King and Queen, when they shall <he, &C. 
The same also appears from the passage in the Supplein. to Du Cange, 


» The Anglo-Saxon and primary English name for this diaracter 
below, Note (i'> sect. 11, so that, wherever the term MinUrcl is In pag'S pi 
tt before the Conquest. U must be understood to be only by anticipation. ‘oih. *- 
early name for this profession In English was Jogger, or 

[See p. xxvii, as also note (v 2). and note (o).] To iLp oi>s< rv on 

Chiefly Dsed the more gener^ word Minttrd: which (os the ^ 

the Statutes hath suggested to the fcxliior) might have Ixjen onginaUy 
a diminutire of the L^t. JhniiUr: sell. 
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alluded to aboTe. “Minister .... pro MmistcUus Joculator.”* — Vetni 
Ccremoniale MS. B. M. deaurata Tolos. “ Item, etiam congregabuntur 
Piseatores, qui debeat iateresse isto die io processione cum Ministris seu 
Joculatoribus : quia ipsi Piscatorcs tenentur habere isto die Joculatores^ 
seu Mimos, ob honorem Crucis — et vadunt primi ante processionem cum 
MinistrL'i seu Joculatoribus semper pulsantibus usque ad Ecclesiam S. 
Stephani.” [Gloss. 773.] This may perhaps account for the clerical ap- 
)>earance of the Minstre s, who seem to have been distinguished by the 
Tonsure, which was one of the inferior marks of the clerical character.’ 
Thus Geoffrey of Monmouth, speaking of one who acted the part of a 
Minstrel, says, “ Rasit capillos suos et barbam.’* (See note K.) Again, a 
w’viter in the reign of Elizabeth, describing the habit of an ancient Minstrel 
speaks of his head as “ rounded Tonster-wise ” (which I venture to read 
Tonsure-wise), “ his beard smugly shaven.” — See above, p. xl. 

It must, however, be observed, that notwithstanding such clerical 
appearance of the Minstrels, and though they might be sometimes coun- 
tenanced by such of the clergy as were of more relaxed morals, their 
sportive talents rendered them generally obnoxious to the more rigid 
ecclesiastics, and to such of the rcligous orders as were of more severe 
discipline; whose writings commonly abound with heavy complaints of 
the great encouragement shown to those men by the princes and nobles, 
and who can seldom afford them a better name than that of Scurra, 
Fnmeli'-i, Nchuhnes, &c., of which innumerable instances may be seen in 
Du Cange. It w’as even an established order in some of the monasteries, 
that no Minstrel should ever be suffered to enter the gates.* 

We have, however, innumerable particulars of the good cheer and 
great rewards given to the Minstrels in many of the convents, which are 
collected by T. W'arton (i. 91, &c.) and others. But one instance, quoted 
from Wood’s I/ist. AntiV/. (jniv. Ox. i. 67 (sub an. 1224), deserves 
particular mention. Two itinerant priests, on a supposition of their 
being Mioii or Mmstrels, gained admittance. But the cellarer, sacrist, 
and others of the brethren, who had hoped to have been entertained by 
their diverting arts, &c., when they found them to be only two indigent 
ecclesiatticr, who could only administer spiritual consolation, and were 
consequently disappointed of their nnrth, beat them and turned them out 
of the monastery. (Ibid. p. 92.) The passage furnishes an additional 

2 ilxnisters seems to be used for in the Account of the Inthronizatlon of 

Ahp. Neville (An. Mw. IV.). "Then all the Cbnptyns must say grace, and the 
Ministers do sing." — Vide lyclandi Collectanea, by Heame, vol. vi. p. 13. 

* It has however been suggested to the Editor by the learned and ingenious author 
of " lri>h Antiquities.'’ 4to, that the oncient Mimt among the Romans had their heads 
and beanls sb.tven, as is shown by Salmasius in Notis ad Hist. August. Scrlptoree Vi. 
Paris. 1620 , fol. p. .3S5. So that this peculiarity had a classical origin, though it 
afterwards might make the Minstrels sometimes pass for Ecclesiastics, as appears from 
the instance givi n below. I2r. Burney tells us that Histriones and MimI oMunded in 
France in the time of Charlemagne (ii. 221), so that their profession was handed down 
In regular succession from the time of the Romans, and therewith some leading 
distinitlonsof their habit or appearance; yet with a change in their arts of pleasing, 
which latterly were most conflnel to singing and music. 

♦ Yet in St. Mary's chnivh at Beverley, one of the columns hath this inscription;— 
"Tbys I’illar made the Mynstrylls having its capital decorated with figures of five 
men in short c<>ats, one of whom bolds on instrument rem;u.Uing a iut/t.— ^ Sir J. 
Hawkins, Hist. ii. 296. 
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dress or appearance, be mistaken fc? 


(b) The Minstrels use mimickry and action, and other means of divertino, 
4r.J It IS observable, that our old monkish historians do not nse the 
words Cantator, Citharadus, Muscius, or the like, to express a Minstrel in 
Latin, so frequently as Mimus, Histrh, Joculator, or some other word that 
implies gesture. Hence it might be inferred, that the Minstrels set ofl 
their songs with all the arts of gesticulation, &c. ; or, according to the 
ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Brown, united the powers of melody, poem, 
and dance. — See his History of the Itise of Poetry, deef] 

But indeed all the old writers describe them as exercising various arts of 
this kind. Joinville, In his Life of St. Lcxcis^ speaks of some Armenian 
Minstrels, who were very dexterous tumblers and posture-masters. “Avec 
le Piiucc vinrent trois Menestriers de la Gran<Jc Hyerioenie (Armenia) 
* .* *.* ' avoint trois cors. — Quand ils encominenceoient a corner, vous 
dissiez que ce sont les voix de cygnes, ..... et fesoient les plus douces 
melodies. — Ils fesoient trois marveilleus saus, car on lour metoit une 
touaille desous les piez, et tournoient tout debout .... Les Deux tournoient 
les testes arieres,” &c.— See the extract at large, in the Hon. D. Barring- 
ton’s Observations on the Atic. Statutes, 4to, 2d edit. p. 273, omitted in the 
la.st impression. 

This may also account for that remarkable clause in the press-warrant 
of Henry VI., “De Ministrallis propter solatium Regis providendis,” by 
which it is required, that the hoys, to be provided “in arte Ministrallatus 
irstructos,” should also be “ membris naturalibus elegantes.” — See above 
page xxxvii. (Observ. on the Anc. Stat. 4th edit, p 337.) 

Although by Min.strel was properly understood, in English, one who sung 
to the harp, or some other instrument of music, verses composed by himself 
or others, yet the term was also applied by our old writers to such as 
professed either music or singing separately, and perhaps to such as prac- 
tised any of the sportive arts connected with these.* Music, howevei', 
being the leading idea, was at length peculiarly called Minstrelsy, and the 
name of Minstrel at lust confined to the musician only. 

In the French language all these arts were included under the general 
name of Menestraudie, Menestraudise, Jonylerie, &c. [Med. Lat. Mencstci- 
lorurn Ars, Ars Joculatoria, &c.] — “ On peut comj)reodre sous le noin <le 
Jon/jlerie tout ce qui appartient aux anciens chansonniers Provenvaiix, 
Normunds, Picards, &c. Le corps de la Jonglerie etoit forme'des Trout eres, 
ou Troubadours, qui composoient les chansons, et parmi lesqutds il y avoit 
des fmprovisateurs, comme ou en trouve en It /lie; des Chafiieurs, «'U 
Chantercs, qui exccutoient ou chantoient ces compositions ; «les C'onlcura 
qui faisoient en vers ou en prose les contes, les recits, les histoires; des 
Jongleurs ou Menestrels qui accompagnoient de leurs instruments. — I. art 
de ces Chantres ou Chansonniers, etoit nomme' la Science Gaie, day ^<ib- r.” 
(Pref. Anthologie Frantj. 17b5, 8vo, p. 17.) — See also the curious I'auchet 
\De C Orig. de la Luuj. Fr. p. 72, c.), “ Bien tost apres la division de re 
grand empire Francis en tant de petites royaumes, duchez, et conitez, ao 


• Vide infra, note (aa). 
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lieu des Poetes comm«nocrcnt a se faire cognoUtre les Troutterres, ct, Chan^ 
terres^ Contcours^ et Jwjleours: qui sont Trouveurs, Chantres, Conteurs. 
Jongleurs, ou Jugleurs, e’est i dire, Menestriirs chantans avec la viole.” 

\Ve sec, then, that Jongleur, Jwjleur (Lat. Joculator, Juglator), was a 
peculiar name appropriated to the Minstrels. “ Les Jongleurs ne faisoient 
qiie chanter les poesies sur leurs instruments. Ou les appelloit Hussi 
Mencstrels:” says Foutenelle, in his Hist, du Tk€at. Franf.^ prefixed to his 
Life of Corneille. 

(c) Successors of the ancient Bards."] That the Minstrels in many 
respects bore a strong resemblance both to the British Bards and to the 
Danish Scalds, appear from this, that the old monkish writers express them 
all, without distinction, by the same names in Latin. Thus Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, himself a Welshman, speaking of an old pagan British king, 
who excelled in singing and music so far as to be esteemed by his country- 
men the patron deity of the Bards, uses the phrase Dcus Joculatorum; 
which is the peculiar name given to the English and French Minstrels.* 
In like manner, William Malmesbury, speaking of a Danish king’s assuming 
the profession of a Scald, expresses it by I'rofessus Mimwn ; which wai 
another name given to the Minstrels in Middle Latinity.^ Indeed Du Cange, 
in his Glossary, quotes a writer, who po>itively asserts that the Minstrels 
of the Middle Ages were the same with the ancient Bards. 1 shall give 
a large extract from this learned glossographer, as he relates many curious 
particulars concerning the profession and arts of the Jlinstrels; whom, 
after the monks, he stigmatizes by the name of iScurra; ; though he ac- 
knowledges their songs often tended to inspire virtue. 

Ministelli, dirti praisertim S:un-(E, Mimi, Joculatores.” . . . . “ Ejusmodi 
Scurrarum munus erat principes non suis duntaxat ludicris oblectare, 
sed et eorum aurcs variis avorum, adeoque ipsorum principum laudibus, 
non sine cum cantilenisct musicis instrumentis demulcere . . . 

“Interdum etiam viroruin insignium et heroum gesta, aut explicata et 
jocunda uarratione coinmemorabant, aut suavi vocis infiexione, tidibusque 
decautabant, (juo sic dominorum, caetcrorumque qui his intererant ludicris, 
nobilium aniinos ad virtutem capessendam, et summorum virorum imita- 
tionem accentlerent : quod fuit olim apud Gallos Bardorum ministerium, 
ut auctor est Tacitus. Netjue enim alios k Hinistellis, veteruin Gallorvm 

Bardos fuisse pluribus ])robat llenricus Valesius ad 16 Ammiani 

Chronicon Bertrandi Guesclini. 

“Qiil veut avoir renom dos bons et des vaillans 
11 dolt ulor suuveiit u la oluie et au champs 
ht estre *-ii la b.it'iille, aiti'y que fu Kollans, 

Les tpiatro 1- ils Iluiinon, et Churlun li plus grans, 

Li dus Lions de Itoorges, et Uuiuns de Connaas, 

P< TCeval li Liutois, l^mcelot, et 1 ristans, 

Alexamlrts, ArtU', (judfroL li Sjicbans, 

Le quoy cils Mi notbilrs font Ks nobles Romans.” 

“ Nicolaus de Braia describees solenne convivum, quo post inaugura- 
tionem suam proceres cxcepit Lud. Vlll. rex Francorum, ait inter ipsiut 


« Vide notes (b) (k) (q). 


* Vide note (k). 
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Our author thou gives the lines at length, which begin thus, 

*' ffontali munm BaccLi 

N^tare connnixio curas n„,ove.,u* I ya^ ’ 

Atourgit Minius. ars musici qn. m il-coravif 
chorJii rosonanto stibii.ttilit ista • 

secur.tas . . . ut Wr-w se prece.Jere hcen^nt rfJ' • 

prior, ™'he, la 

Srthe ™Lt;d Zri:^ "■” 

as?h': ;;pe;rrni:gT/rc:t::'";K;’ ■; 

which the Minstrel appears to be ox/.rtss^J irtriant%rD,utln T t''^ 

S Sgl.f Z^T? 

et ati verb. Ucator)._“ Philippus Mouskes in HhUip. Aug Sro im 

tin u7n '"'r''"' indeque po!?e^ 

tantum id hac regione poetarum munerum excrevisse. ^ ^ 

"Quar quant ti bu-iis Roia Karlemnigne 
Ut t->uu* 0ils«‘ a Pon fl» mdiiic 
I rovonce, qui mult I* rt pjentive 
l>c vm:^, iK* bois, <l'4Ugij(*, derive, 

As l.K 'a>vtiH as Mkm^strkls 
fliwfit auqiie% hixunVu:> 

Lu douna touie ct depart!/' 

^^.at^thnt b characters among the Danes, nor do I know 

that they had any peculiar name for either of them sep.irate. iJut it w.as 

thl Talo^ Anglo-Saxons. They called a poet Sc/p. and heo^pvhr;: 
old ^rd comes from Leo%, a song; and the former answers to our 

oM word (Gr. Uoivt^s), being derived from fccippan or Fccoi.an 

for„^re, f^re,JiTUjere, creare(Ang. to shape). As for the .Minstiel, they 
the 7“*^^ the peculiar appellation of Gli^rnan, and perhaps by 

TM 7 f ® ® Hcappepc. Harper. [See below, Notes (n) (i)! 

English rhymists.-See in this work, vol. i. p. 48, &c., vol. ii. book t 

rhat IQ the Middle Ages the. courts of princes swa:-i cd so much with this 

V OL« It j 
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kind of mon, and such large sums were expended in maintaining and 
rewarding them, that they often drained the royal treasuries : especially, 
ne adds, of such as were delighted with their flatteries (“ praesertim qui 
eiusmodi Ministellorum assentationibus delectabantur.”) He then confirms 
his assertion by several passages out of monastic writers, who sharply 
inveigh against this extravagance. Of these I shall here select only ono 
or two. which show what kind of rewards were bestowed on these old 

Songsters. 

“Rigordus do Gestis Philippi Aug. ann. 1185. Cum in curns regum 
seu aliorum principum, frequens turba Histrionum convenire soleat, ut ab 
eis ( uruin, argentum, cqms, seu ve tes,^ quos persiei)e mutare consueverunt 
principes, ab eis extorqueant, verba jocuiatoria variis adulationibus plena 
uroferre nituntur. Kt ut magis placcant, quicquid de ipsis principibua 
probabiliter fiiigi potest, videlicet omnes dclitias et lepores, et visu dignas 
urbanitates et cajteras ineptias, trutinantibus buccis in medium eructaro 
non ernbescunt. Vidimus quondam quosdam principes, qui I’tfsft’S diu 
excogitatas, et variis florum picturationibus artificiosfe elabnratas, pro quibus 
forsan 20 vel 30 marcasargenti consumpserant, vix revolutis septem diebus, 
JlisinonilMS, ministris diaboli, ad primam vocem dedisse,” &c. 

The curious reader may find a similar, though at the same time a more 
candid account, in that most excellent writer,' Presid. Fauchet (Jieaieil dti 
la Lang. Fr. p. 73), who says that, like the ancient Greek 'Ao«5of, “ Nos 
Trouverres, ainsi que ceux la, prenans leur subject sur les faits des valllans 
(qu'ils appelloyeut Gestc, venant de Gesta Latin) alloyent . . . par les 
corn's rejonir les Princes . . . Remportans de» grandcs recompences des 
seigneurs, qui bien souvent Icnr donnoyent jusques anx robes qu ils avoyent 
vestues : et lesquelles ces Jugleours no failloyont de porter aux autres 
cours, fin d’inviter les seigneurs a pareille libcralite'. Ce qui a dure' si 
longuement qu’il me soneient avoir veu Martin Barnton (ja viel Menestrier 
d'Orleans), lequel aux festes et nopees batoit iin tabourin d’argont, seme 
des plaques aussi d’argent, gravees des armoiries de ceux a qui il avoit 
apprU a c/an-w.”— Here wc see that a minstrel sometimes performed the 
function of a dancing-master. 

Fontenello even gives us to understand that these men were often 
T^warde*! with favours of a sti.l higher kind. “ Les princesses et les plus 
grandes dames yjoignoient souvent leurs faveurs. Elies etoient fort foibles 
centres les beaux esprits.’ — //ht.du Thect. We are not to wonder, then, 
that this profession should be followed by men of the first quality, particu- 
larly the younger sons and brothers of great houses. “ Tel qui paries 
partages de sa famille n’avoit que la moitie' ou le quart d une vieux 
chateaux bien seigneuiial, alloit quelque temps courir le monde en rimant, 
et revenoit acquerir le reste de Chateau.'’ — Fontenelle, Hist, du fheat. 
We see. then, that there was no improbable fiction in those ancient songs 
and romances, which are founded on the story of minstrels being beloved 

» The Minstrels in France were received with great magnificence in the 14th century. 
Froissart, describing a Christmas enteriainm- nt given by the Comt- de Foix. tells us 
that "there were many Mynstrels, « well of hys own ns of straiingers, and e.iche of 
them <lyd their devoyre In their faculties. The same day the Krle of Foix gave to 
HaruuMs and Minstrelles the som of /.vie hundred J i ankts and gave to the I'uke of 
Tourayns iMynstreles Gown- s of Clothe of Gold furred with Ermyne valued at two 
hundred Frankes."— B. iii. c. 31, tug. Trans. Lond. I5i5. (Mr. C.) 
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by kings' daughters, &c„ and discovcrinc. themselves to h^ fh. r 
sorereigu prince, '.ni?.eive» to be the sons of s 


some 


co^hLJI: Jr -- „ot 

'^-•-7 He„.,-, whr:.-hir„:^n'':rrthtr: 

rptr “ InL ^r’ .‘‘''•■JW'"'”'"* ‘V ■’r"' '’'•‘“'■■'l*. ■■>”'l *ent then, atvny 

n.n^.^h. “rr j 

^n:^s ^ -Jr;:! 

(O) The ann HS of the Angfo~S-txons are scanftf and ^lefeci^ve^ Of the few 

n l'sT'.r'" before th/ 

almost all are such short and naked sketches and abridgments eivinir onlv’ 

Lv°of the'^ -^'^r"'"^ relation of the more remarkable^events’, that Lrce 

do^th5.*h circumstantial particulars are to be found in them ; nor 

do the) hardly ever descend to a description of the customs, manners or 

tS is "hrbest^of th """"“■J''"*'*"' Chronicle, for instance, 

Which IS the best of them, and upon some accounts extremely valuable is 

almost such an epitome as Lucius Floras and Eutropius have left us of the 

Roman history. As for Kthelward, his book is ju.lged to be an imperiled 

translation of the Saxon Chronicle;' and the P.eudo-Asser, or Chronicle 

01 St. Meot, IS a poor defective performance. How absurd would it be 

then, to argue against the existence of customs or facts, from the silence 

fK ‘bese ! Whoever would carry his researches deep 

history, might safely plead the excuse of a learned 

Wiiter, who had particularly studied the Ante-Xorman historians. “Con- 

.ecturis (licet nusquam verisimili fundamento) ali^uoties indulgemus 

^pote ab Historicis jejune nimis et iiidiligenter res nostras tractantibus 

coacti . . Xostri . . . nuda factorum coniinemoratione ploruniiiue con- 

wnti, rehqua omnia, sive ob ipsarum rerum, .sive meliorum literarum sive 

Historicorum officii ignorantiam, fere intacta prictereunt.”— Vide nlu’ra in 

Prafat. ad Alfr. Vitani i Spelman. Ox. IG 78 , fol. ^ 

(II) Minstrels and Harpers.-] That the Harp (CiMar.,) wa.s the common 
riusical ins^trument of the Anglo-Saxons, might be inferred from the very 
word itselt^ which is not derived from the British, or any other Celtic 
language, but of genuine Gothic original, and current among every branch 
5 hat people, viz. Ang.-Sax. Heappe, Heappa. Iceland, Jljarpa, Ji HUrtia. 
Dan. and Belg. Germ. ^Jjarpffc, ^arpffa. G^L 


® Et vide PoUcraticon, cup. viil., Ac. 

• Vide Nicholson’s tng. Iliat. Lib. ic. 
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Jlarpa. Ital. Arpa. [Vid. Jun. Ktvm.— Menage Etpn, &c.] As also 
from this, that the word Ileappe is constantly used, in the Anglo-Saica 
versions, to express the Latin words (Jithara, Lyra, and even Cymbalum. 
the word rsahnns itself being sometimes translated Heapp yanj, Harp 
Song. [Gloss. Jun. R. apud Lye Anglo-Sax. Lexic.] 

But the fact itself is positively proved by the express testimony of Bede, 
who tells us that it was usual at festival meetings for this instrument to 
be handed round, and each of the company to sing to it in his turn. See 
his Hist. L'ccles. Anglor. lib. iv. c. 24, where, speaking of their sacred poet 
i'a‘ilmon, who lived in the times of the Heptarchy (ob. circ. 680), he 
says : — 

“Nihil uncjuam frivoli et supervacui poematis facere potuit; sed ea 
tantummodo, qua* ad religionem pertinent, religiosam ejus linguam dece- 
bant. Siquidem in habitu sajculari, usque ad tempora provectioris setatis 
constitutus, nil Carminum aliquando didicerat. Unde nonnunquam in 
convivio, cum esset latitia* causa decretum ut omnes per ordinem cantare 
deberent, ille ubi appropinquare sibi cithnram cernebat, surgebat i medid 
ca;n.i, et egressus, ad suam domum repedebat.” 


I shall now subjoin King Alfred’s own Anglo-Saxon translation of this 
passage, with a literal interlineary English version. 

“ He . . nappe nohr leapun^a. ne roelep leo^ep pypcean ne mihre. 

He .. never no leasings, nor idle songs compose ne might; 

ac epne an ^a be to apeptneppe belumpon. -3 hip ba 

but lo! only those things which to religion [piety] belong, and his then 

ippertan runjian jetapenotie pinj^an: OCajp he pe man in peopolt- 

pious tongue became losing; He was the [a] man m worldly 

hatie jepetex) ob ba tme be he paep op jelypetipe ylt>e 

[secular] state set to the time in which he was of an advanced age; 

he na'ppe a?ni;i5 leop jeleopnooe. *) he poppon opt in jebeoppcipe 
and he never any song learned. And he therefore OFT in an entertain- 
bnne bajp paip blippe intin^a jeioemet) -p hi 

meat, when there was for merriment-sake adjudged [or decreed] that they 
ealle pceolnan buph enT>ebypT>neppe be heappan pin^^an, bonne 

all should through their turns by [to the] harp sino ; when 
he j^epeah ba heappan him neal»can. bonne apap he pop pceorae ppam 

he saw the harf him approach, then arose he FOR siiAHE from 

bam pymle. ham eotie co hip huj'e.” 

the supper, and home yode [went] to his house. 

Bed. Hist. Eccl. k Smith, Cantab. 1722, fol. p. 597. 


In this A'crsion of Alfred’s it is observable, (1) that he has expressed the 
Latin word cantare by the Anglo-Saxon words “be heappan pinjan,” sing 
to the harp, as if they were synonymous, or as if his countrymen had no 
idea of singing unaccompanied with the harp: (2) that when Bede simply 
s.ays, surgebat a media ccend, he assigns a motive, “ apap pop pceome,’* 
arose for shame: that is, either from an austerity of manners, or from His 
being deficient in an accomplishment which so generally prevaLed among 
his countrymen. 
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(l) trord GUc, tcfiic/i peculiarlii denott^d t/-cir arf rC-/'T tk- j 

I. 

(1) niij) [Gliw]. Mhufts, a Minstre!. 

Dh^nian, ?,li^mon, j^Utnan, [Glee-man *], //.^/rib, ^fimus Panicmtmus - 
all common names in Middle Latinity foi a Minstrel? aid Sonrer Tcl 

or u “ i«i.i.strct, n yi,-,,,rr on a Cimbrrt 

or ^iLflOrr. He adds, a jTrtllcr, but although the lltM or PidJ/e was 

.ubject. ■■'“ ’’"'■‘“S “11 investigated the 

Ejmnen, sluxmcn [Glee-men], Ilistrlmies, Slinstrels. Hence 

strel The idace where the Jlin- 

strcl:» exhibited their performances* 

(2) But their most proper ami expressive name was 
Dhphleo]>pienT). Musicus, a iMtli^trrr; and 
lil>phleoJ)pit‘nt>lica. Musicns, Musical. 

These two words include the full i.Iea of the minstrel character, expressing 
at once their music and singing, being compounded of Dliu, Musicu$, J/, /««*■. 
a Musician, Minstrel, and LeoIS, Carmen, a Song. 

(3) From the above word Dli^^, the profession itself was called 
Elijcpicpr [Glig. or Glee-craft]. Musica, Ilidrionia, Mimica, Oesticulath • 

which Som^r rightly gives in Fnglish, ^uiSltrcliEfn, ^imi'ral <Sc^ti- 
nilation. ^ummcrn. He also adds. ^taGexplamitg ; but here again 
1 think he substitutes an idea too modern, iu'luced by the word //latrivnia. 
which in Middle Latinity only signIHes the minstrel art* 

However, it should seem that both mimical gesticulation and a kind 
of rude exhibition of characters were sometimes attempted by the old 
minstrels: but 


^ OU^n continued to be the name given to a Minstrel both in England and 
ocotlund alnio>t as long as this order of men continued. 

In Dc Brunners metrical version of Bishop Gro>thead's J/anud de Peche a,d, 1303 
(see Warton, i. 61), we have this, 

Code men, ye shall lore 

When yc any uUnuxJi here." 

Fubyon (In bis Chronicle, 1533, f. 32) translating the paj^sage from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, QuoU*d below in p. Ixxix, note (k). p nders I^eus JiKulatorum. by God of 
GieCTKn.— WarUm's /fwt. Kng, Pod. Diss. 1. Fabyan died in 1592. 

I^nbar, who lived in the same century, deM:rihing, in one of his poems, entitled 
•The Daunce," what paa^od in the inlemal regions **ufnangis cbe Feynciw/' says, 

Na Menstralls playit Ut tiuune, but dowt 
For GU^nt^i thaire wer haldin out, 

Be day and eke by nychu" 

See Poems from Bjnnatyne'a MS. Edinb. 1770, 12mo, p. 30 , 

Maitland's MS. at Cambridge reads here, olewe nun. 
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(4) As musical performance was the hading idea, so 

niiopian, Cantus musicos edcr^; and 

Dljjbeam, jlipbeam [Giig- or Glee-beam'). Tympanum: a CinifiwT or 
CTsbcr. (So Somn.) Hence 

Dlypian, Tympanum pulsa-ze; and 

rilip-met)en : Dhypiende-mataen [Glee-maiden]. Tympanistina : which 
Somuer renders a ; for it should seem that they had 

females of this profession: one name for which was also rilypbyt)enej'rj\a. 

(5) Of congenial derivation to the foregoing, is 

niypc [Glywc], 'Tibia, a Pipe or Flute. 

Both this and the common radix are with great appearance of trath 

derived by Junius from the Icelandic <®Uggtir, Flatus: as supposing the 
first attempts at music among our Gothic ancestors, were from wind- 
instruments. — Vide Jun. Etym. Ang. V. Glee. 

II. 

But the Minstrels, as is hinted above, did not confine themselves to the 
mere exercise of their primary arts of music and song, but occasionally 
used many other modes of diverting. Hence, from the above root was 
derived, in a secondary sense, 

(1) Dleo, and pinpnm ^lip. Facetiae, 

Ijhopian,^'oc'irj; t 0 )C^t, or he merri) : (Somn.) and 
IjleopienT),>ocaas; B’prafetng mcmlp : (Somn.) 

Dli;i^man also signified Jocista, a Jester. 

Ijli;^-;;;amen [Glee-games], joci. Which Somner renders filcn*UnPntjtf, 
or merry or Crt'chB, or ^pnrt^ ; ©amhoTcB. 

(2) Hence, again, by a common metonymy of the cause for the effect, 

Dlie, yaudium, alacritas, latitiay faceti(E ; 3 oy. ;;^U' 

[Somner]. Which last application 
continues, though rather in a low debasing sense, 

III. 

But however agreeable and delightful the various arts of the Jlinstrels 
might be to the Anglo-Saxon laity, there is reason to believe that, before 
the Norman Conquest at least, they were not much favoured by the clergy, 
])articularly by those of monastic profession. For, not to mention that 
the sportive talents of these men would be considered by those austere 
ecclesiastics as tending to levity and licentiousness, the Pagan origin of 
their art would excite in the monks an insuperable prejudice against it. 
The Anglo-Saxon Harpers and Gleemen were the immediate successors and 
imitators of the Scandinavian Scalds, who were the great promoters of 
Pagan superstition, and fomented that spirit of cruelty and c.trage in 
their countrymen, the Danes, which fell with such peculiar severity on the 
religious and their convents. Hence arose a third application of, words 
derived from Minstrelsy, in a very unfavourable sense, and this 

chiefly prevails in books of religion and ecclesiastic discipline, thus 

(1) E 115 , is Ludibrium, laughing to scorn* So in S. Basil. Regul, 11. 

• To gUeJe, is used in Shakspeare for • to make sport, to jest,’ Ac. 


ti), 

of the word stil 
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cjus f-fidihno /^abcbmit salu- 

; for as the si.oi t oi' m } . u- * 'f 1'i‘rhaps nut 

K4ar!i;' “''-'‘"-"'■i "‘dol^er.: Sa,rn,n, agere. Canon. 

t-e .ave con.. . 

a dn«tcifi^''™(Somn.)**‘"^‘'^“'^’ ^ ^ <ro 0 str, a } 3 arasilc, 

s a:i:"™i“s ir “X 

to j>igDJty mwsic and mms;re%._Vide .lun. Etym. e. g. ^ '-naucer 

'■ For though that the b. st l.arpor upon live 
« ould on the beste >ouiii.| jolly luiriH? 

Ilwt evir w,H. with All hi< tingers five 
l ouch aic o >triiig. or uie o warMe harpe, 

>\ ere tiis nailes iHiiiicied ii-vir so sharpe 
Jt shoiilde makiii everv wight to diiU 
To heure is otEE. and of his strokes ful.” 

— Troyl. lib. ii. 1030 

‘he (Allowing pasaagea 


** • . Stod*'n , . the cast^Il all dboutio 
or all manner of ilyu9tr.les 
And Jtfiuurt that telkn tales 
Both of w<-j)ynK and of game. 

And ol all that long* tii unto fame; 
There herdi* I play on a harpe 
1 hat 8<iwne«l both well and ^harpo 
Ilyin Ori)heu> full craltdy j 
And on ihii syde last by 


of Ai)glo.S.ixon words, so full and copious beyond anything that 

LeS'io S,ri:\Z Lye'. A^nglJ. 

r^dJed thr. mi/i ^ the h>iitor s own. It bad. however 

fnt^, Ilf • n! ni, ? ^ ‘i ‘Vf V?'*"® «nd would doubthss have been received 

inw liU printed copy, had he lived to publish it himself, «evei>m 

sakeol luiure researches, that without thea^sist- 
fhrK.lnn r n? ^hi ’? t >nterpn tai ons given hySomner. in hb AughuSaxon 1 dctioiidry, 
a uever could have dL-covered that t.fee signed ifllnsimsp. Jl' 
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Sat<? tlie hftrppr Orion ; 

Anf* flacideii Ctiirion; 

And other harpers many one, 

And the Briton Glaskyrion.” 

After mentioning these, the great masters of the a* t, he proceeds : 

“And small Harpers with her Glees 
Sat under them fn divers sees." 

• • • • * 

Again, a little below, the poet having enumerated the performers on al 
the ditl’erent sorts of instruments, adds, 

“ There sawe I syt in other secs 
Playing upon other sundry Glees, 

Which that 1 cannot neven * 

Wore than starres ben in heven,” &c. 

Upon the above lines I shall only make a few observations: 

(1) That by Jestours, I suppose we are to understand Gestours; scil. the 
relaters of Gests (Lat. Gesta), or stories of adventures both comic and 
tragical, whether true or feigned ; 1 am inclined to add, whether in prose 
or verse, f Compare the record below, in marginal note subjoined to (v 2).] 
Of the stories in ])rose, I conceive we have specimens in that singular book 
the 6Vs/a i?o/nanorum, and this will account for >ts seemingly improper title. 
These were evidently what the French called Conieours, or Story Tellers, 
and to them we are probably indebted for the first prose Komances of 
chivalry ; which may be considered as specimens of their manner. 

(2) That the “ Briton Glaskyrion,” whoever he was, is apparently the 
same person with our famous harper Glasgerion, of whom the reader will 
find a tragical ballad in vol. ii. no. vii. b. ii. In that song may be seen an 
instance of what was advanced above in note (k), of the dignity of the 
minstrel profession, or at least of the artifice with which the minstrels 
en<leavoured to set off its importance. 

Thus “a king’s son is represented as appearing in the character of a 
harper or minstrel in the court of another king. He wears a collar (or 
gold chain) as a person of illustrious rank, rides on horseback, and is 
admitted to the embraces of a king’s daughter.” 

The Minstrels lost no opportuuity of doing honour to their art. 

(3) As for the word Glees, it is to this day used in a musical sense, and 
applied to a peculiar piece of composition. Who has not seen the advertise- 
ments proposing a reward to him who should produce the best Catch, 
Canon, or Glee I 

(k) Cnmes from the pen of Geoff ren of Monmouth.'] Geoffrey’s own words 
are, “Cum ergo alterius modi aditum [Boldulphus] non haberet, risit 
capillos suos et barbani,* cultumque Joculatoris cum Cythara fecit. 

» N«*vpn. i. e. name. 

< GeofTrey of Monmouth is probably here describing the nppenrar ce of the Joculatoret 
or Minstrels, ns it was in hi> own time. For they apparently derived this part of their 
dres.s, kc., from the Mimi of the ancient Romans, who h.id their heads and beards 
shaven (see at>ove, p. xlvi. not- 3); as they likowi>e did the mimUkry, and other arts 
of diverting, which they ^uperadded to the composing and singing to the harp beruk 
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Damk- intra castra aeamlnilans. nuuUiiis quos in Lvra com}.<>nobaL scse 

C^t/iitrt>tiun exhiWKat. — (lall. Momun. Hi>t. 4to, IjOH, lib. vii. c. 1. 

.hat ,/ocu/<i/,.r signitivs precisely a Minstrel, appears not only iVom this 

pas^^^e, where it is use.l as a wonl of like iaipt.rt to CtVi rist.'i, or Harper 

(wlucli was the old Knglish word for Minstrel), but also from another 

pass^ige ot the same author, where it is applied as equivalent to Cmtor.— 

bee hb. i. cap, 2‘J. where, speaking of an ancient (perliaps fabulous) British 

King, he says, “ Hie omnes Cantores quos pra'cedens a-tas habuerat et in 

modulis et in omnibus musicis instrumentis excedebat ; ita ut Deus 

Joculatoruni videretur.” Whatever credit is due to Geoffrey as a reiater 

ot ;'>cts, he is certainly as good authority as any for the signification of 
tco/'ds. * 


( 1 .) Ttro remarkable facts.'] Both of these facts are recorded bv William 
of Malmesbury; and the first of them, relating to Alfred, bv Inc»ulphus aBo 
Nowlngulph us (afterwards Abbot ot Croyland) was near fortv years of age 
at the time ot the Conquest.* and consequently was as proper a judge of 
the Saxon manners as if he had actually written his history before^that 
event ; he is therefore to be considered as an Ante-Norman writer ; so that, 
whether the fact concerning Alfred be true or not, we are assured from his 
testimony, that the Jocuhitor or Minstrel was a common character among 
the Anglo-Saxons, The same also may be inferred from the relation of 
William of Malmesbury, who outlived Ingulphus but thirty-three years,® 
Both these writers had doubtless recourse to innumerable records and 
authentic memorials of the Anglo-.Saxon times which never descended down 
tons; their testimony therefore is too positive and full to he overturned 
by tlie mere silence of the two or three slight Anglo-Saxon epitomes that 
are now remaining. — Vide note (G). 

As for Asser Menevensis, who has given a somewhat more particular 
iletail of Alfred’s actions, and yet takes no notice of the following .st«>rv. it 
will not be ditKcult to account for his silence, if we consider that he was a 
rigid monk, and that the Minstrels, however acceptable to the laitv, were 
never much respected by men of the more sti-ict monastic proft‘s>ioii. espe- 
cially before the Norman Conquest, whoa they woubl be coii>iderci| as 
brethren of the I’agan Scalds.® Asser therefore might not regard Alfred’s 
skill in Minstrelsy in a very favourable light; ami might be induccil to 
drop the circumstance related below, as reHectiug, in his oj.iniou, no great 
honour on his patron. 


•ongs, kc., which th'-y inhcj.iU’d from th« ir own progenitors the Ilards nnd .Scalds of the 
ancient Celtic und Gothic nations, i'lie LoriKobanli lud.likc ottnr Nurihi-rn p' ople. 
Drought these with them inP* lUly. For in the year 774, when Cl»urf niagn»‘ uitend 
Itul}' and found his pnasuge iiiiin*Ued, lie was met l<y a mln'trel of ]/oiiilMr<ly. wljose 
wng promisi-d him succeas and viclory. "Coniigit Jocolut<>rem ex la>iigi>lAiuJuruin 
gentc nd Carulum vi-ntre, et Vant'unculam a re coutpomiaui, rutando in con>|>eclu 
Kuorum cuntare." — I'om. Si. p. 2, Chron. Moiia.'t. Nuvul. lib. lii. tap x. p. 717. ('I'. 
Walton's Hist. vol. ii Emend, of vol. i. p lia.) 

J Niitus IU30, scripsit )09i. obiit IIO'J. — Tanner. 

B Obiit anno 1142. — Tanner. 

* fSee ulxive, p. liv.l IPAb Ingulpn. nnu Will, of .Mulmesb. bod been very con- 
versant amoni; the Normans, who appear net to have bad sucb preJuUlu-a ugaiu.-l ihc 
Minstrels as the Anglo-Saxons bad. 
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The learned editor of Alfred’s Life in Latin^ after having examined the 
scene of action in person, and weighed all the circumstances of the event, 
determines, from the whole collective evidence, that Alfred could never 
have gained the victory he did, if he had not with his own eyes previously 
seen the disposition of the enemy by such a stratagem as is here described. 
— Vide Annot. in iElfr. Mag. V'itam, p. 33. Oxon. 1G78, fol. 

(m) Alfrei . . . assumed the dress and character of a Minstrel."] “ Fingens 
se Joculatoijm, assuinpta cithara,” &c. — Ingulphi Hist. p. 869. “Sub 
specie Minii . . . ut Jocuiatorice professor artis.” — Gul. Malmesb. 1. ii. c. iv. 
p. 43. That both Jocu'ator and Mimus signify literally a Minstrel, see 
proved in notes (b) (k) (n) (q) &c. See also note (GG). 

Malme.sbury adds, “ Unius tantum fidelissimi fruebatur conscientii.” 
As this confidant does not appear to have assumed the disguise of a 

Minstrel himself, I conclude that he only appeared as the Minstrel’s 

attendant. Now that the Minstrel had sometimes his servant or attendant 
to carry his harp, and even to sing to his music, we have many instances 
in the old metrical Romances, and even some in this present collection. — 
See vol. i. b. i. Song vi. ; vol. ii. b. ii. Song vii., &c. Among the French and 
Provencal bards, the Trouverre, or Inventor, was generally attended with his 
singer, who sometimes also played on the harp, or other musical instru- 
ment. “ Quelque fois durant le repas d’un prince on voyolt arriver un 
Trouverre inconnu avec ses Menestrels ou Jcagleours, et il leur faisoit 
chanter sur leurs harpes ou vielles les vers qu’i! avoit composes. Ceux 

qui faisoient les SONS aussi bien que les MOrs etoient les plus estimes.” — 

Fontenelle, Hist, du Theatre. 

That Alfred excelled in music is positively asserted by Bale, who 
doubtless had it from some ancient MS., many of which subsisted in his 
time that are now lost : as also by Sir J. Spelman, who, we may conclude, 
had good authority fur this anecdote, as he is known to have compiled his 
life of Alfred from authentic materials collected by his learned father: 
this writer informs us that Allred “ provided himself of musitians, not 
common, or such as knew hut the practick part, but men skilful in the 
art itself, whose skill and service he yet further improved with his own 
instruction,” p. 199. This proves Alfrovl at least to have understood the 
theory of music ; and how could this have been acquired without prac- 
tising on some instrument? which we have seen above, note (li), was so 
extremely common with the Anglo-Saxons, even in much ruder times, that 
Alfred himself plainly tells us, it was shameful to be ignorant of it. And 
this commonness might be one reason why Asser did not think it of con 
nequence enough to bo particularly mentioned in his short life of that great 
monarch. This rigid monk may also have esteemed it a slight ann 
frivolous accomplishment, savouring only of worldly vanity. He has, 
however, particularly recorded Alfred’s fondness for the oral Anglo-Saxon 
poems an<I songs [“ Saxonica poemata die nocteque . . . audiens . . . memo- 
riter retinebat,” p. 16. “ Carmina Saxonica memoriter discere,” &c. p. 43, 
et ib.]. Now the poems learnt by rote, among all ancient unpolished 
nations, are ever songs chanted by the reciter, and accompanied with 
instrumental melody.* 

> ThuA Lk’x'o, the Saxon word for a Poeni, is properly a Song, and its derivative Lied 
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manu c!umi“ f “ Assun.pta 

ti e nature of he outertammeut Aulair alU.rdod’ them. 1‘eihans it is 

Latimtj Mp, ICS a Minstrel, and Jlimia, Minstrelsy, or the Minstrel-art 

follow- 

Musicus, qui instrumentis musicis canit. Legos Palatina 
‘ j‘ , tloniibus ]>rinci|mm, ut tradit antiquitas, Mimi 

Joculatores lieit& possunt esse, ^am illorum oflidum tribuit laditiain 

osU ^ ‘f et ordiuamus, quod in nostra curia Mimi deboant 

esse quinque, quorum duo smt tubicinatores, et tertius sit tabelerius [i c a 

fecu bucmantes accesserunt. ^ 

Ann^laio'^’ Instrumentum [potius, Ars Joculatorial 

i. {-lo < • • acquire.”— Du Cange, Gloss, toim 

t\. UOJ. bupp. c. 122 j. 


(o) To have been a Dane.-} The northern historians produce such 
instances of the great respect shown to the Danish Scalds in the courts of 
our Anglo-Saxon kings, on account of their musical and poetic talents 
(notwithstanding they were of so hateful a nation), that if a similar order 
of men had not existed here before, we cannot doubt but the profession 
would have been taken up by such of the natives as had a genius for 
poetry and music. 

“ Extant Khythmi hoc ipso [Islandico] idiomatc Anglia?, Hyl>ernia?que 
Kegibus oblati et liberaliter compensati, &c. Itaque hinc colligi potest 
linguam Danicam in aulis vicinorum regum princijiuiiique fainiliarein 


signifies a Ballad to this day in the German tongue: and Cantare, we have seen above, 
Is by Alfred himself rendered Be heajipan j'lD^aD. 

* The Tabour or Tabourin was a common in.strument wilh the French Minstrels aa 
It had also been with the Anglo-Saxon (vide p. lil): thus in au ancient Fr. MS.’ in 
tlie Harl. Collection (*.f2o3, 75) a Minstrel is described as riding on horseback and 
bearing his labour ; 

“ Entour Bon col porta son Tabour, 

Depeyiit de Ur, e ricbe Acour.” 

—See also a passage in Menage's Diction. Elym. [v. MfUiESTBiEiisl, where Tahourt is 
used as synonymous to ileneiiriert. 

Another frequent ln-.irumeiit with them was the This, I am told, is the 

name of un Instrument at this day, which differs from a guitar, in that the pbyiT lorns 
round a handle a; the top of the instrument, and with his other ban J pluys on soins 
keys that touch ibe chords arul produce the sound. 

8ec Dr. Burney's account of the Vielle, voL ii. p. 263, v»ho thinks it the same 
with the JioU, or whecL See p. 270 in the note. 

** 11 ot un Jougleor a Sens, 

Qui navott pas sovent robe eoticre j 
Sorest estoit sans sa 

I^abliauz tt C(mt. U. 104, ia5« 
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fuisse, non secus ac hodie m aulis principum pertgrina idiomata in deliciis 
haberi cernimus. Imprimis Vita Egilli Skallagrimii id invicto argumento 
adstruit. Quippe qui interrogatus ab Adalsteino, Anglia rege, quomodo 
manus Eirici Blodoxii, Northumbria regis, postquam in ejus potestatem 
venerat, evasisset, cujus fillum propinquosque occiderat, . . rei statira 
ordinem metro, nunc satis obscuro, exposuit, nequaquam ita narraturus 
non intelligenti.”— Vide plura apud Torfaii Prefat. ad Oread. Hist. fol. 

This same Egill was no less distinguished for his valour and skill as a 
soldier, than for his poetic and singing talents as a Scald ; and he was 
such a favourite with our king Athelstan, that he at one time presented 
him with “duobus annulis et scriniis, duobus bene magnis argento 

repletis Quinetiam hoc addidit, ut Egillus quidvis prajterea a se 

petens, ootineret; bona mobilia, sive iramobilia, pr«bendam vel pr®fec- 
turas. Kgillus porro regiam munificentiam gratus excipiens, Carmen 
Kncomi.asticon, i se lingua Norvegica (qu® turn his regnis communis) 
compositum, regi dieat; ac pro eo, duas marcas auri puri (pondus marc® 
. . 8 uncias ®quabat) honorarii loco retulit.” — Arngr. Jon. Rer. Islandic. 
lib. ii. p. 129. 

See more of Egill, in the “ Five Pieces of Runic Poetry,’ p. 45, whose 
poem (there translated) is the most ancient piece all in rhyme that b, I 
conceive, now to be found in any European language, except Latin. See 
Egill’s Islandic original, printed at the end of the English version in the 
said Five Pieces, &c. 

(p) If tU Saxons had not been accustomed to have Minstrels of their 
oven . . . and to show favour and respect to the Danish Scalds,"] if this had 
not been the case, we may be assured, at least, that the stories given in 
the text could never have been recorded by writers who lived so near 
the Anglo-Saxon times as Malmesbury and Ingulphus, who, though they 
might be deceived as to ])articular facts, could not be so as to the general 
ma'nners and customs which prevailed so near their own times among their 
ancestors. 

(q) In Domesday Book, &c.] Extract, ex Libro Domesday: et vide 
Anstis Ord. Gart. ii. 304. 

^lalDccc^ttri^rtrc. 

Fol. 162. Col. 1. 38crttu 3l0ailiit0r l)aiiet ui ct 

ibi V. car. ntl rclfir. 

That Joculatnr is properly a Minstrel, might be inferred from the two 
foregoing passages of Geoffrey of Monmouth (v. note k), where the word is 
used as equivalent to Citkarista in one place, and to Cantor in the other : 
this union forms the precise idea of the character. 

But more positive proofs have already been offered, vide supra, pp. xlvii, 
xlviii, Iviii, Ixvi, note. — See also Du Cange’s Gloss, voi. iii. c. 1543. 

.lOGULATOR pro Joculator. Consilium Masil. an. 1381. Nullus Mi- 
nistrevs, Jogulator, audeat pinsare vel sonare instrumentum cujuscumque 
generis,” &c., &c. 

As the Minstrel was termed in Ffench Jongleur and Jugleur, so he was 
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in Spanish Jutjlar and Jwjhr. « Tonomos caneiones y versos para 
recitar nun antiguos y meinorias ciertas de los Jwjhres, que assistian en 

Cervan‘tor’m/4to ^ de 

“ El anno 1328, en las siestas de la Coronncion del Rev, Don Alonso el 
IV. dt Aragon, • . • el Jtujlur jRamaset cant6 una Villan'esca de la Coni- 
posicion del . . infante [Don Pedro] : y otro Juglar, llamado Novellet, 
recit6 y represents en voz y sin cantar mas de GOO versos, que hizo el 
intante en el metro que llamaban Himu Vulgar.” Ibid. 

“ Los Trobadores inventaron la Gaya Ciencia estos Trobadores erau 

casi todos de la pnmera Nobleza.— Es verdad, quern ya entonces se havian 
entrometido entre las diversiones Cortesanos, los Cantadores, los Cantores 
los Ju<jlarcs, los Truanes, y los Bufones.” — Ibid. ’ 

In England, the King’s Juglar continued to have an establishment m the 
royal household down to the reign of Henry VIII. [Vide note (cc).j But 
in what sense the title was there applied does not appear. In Barklav’s 
Egloges, written circ. 1514-, Juglars and Pipers are mentioned toeether. 
Egl. iv. — Vide T. Warton’s Hist. ii. 254. 


(r) a valiant trarnor, named Tnillcfer, ^r.] See Du Cange, who 
produces this as an instance,— « Quo.l MinUtellorum munus interdum 
prsestabant milites probatissimi. Le Roman De Vacce, MS. 

Quant il virent Normanz venir 
Muiit vei^siez KngU iz fromir , . . , 

Tuillefvr qui mout bion chantoit, 

Sur un chevd), quI tost ulloU» 

IX*vant euls aloii ebantant 
1)e KaUt^mai^rie et de lioullant, 

Et d'OUvier de Vijssaux, 

Qui xuuururcot cd Itutnscbevaux.'' 


“ Qui qnidem Taillefer a Gulielmo obtinuit ut primus in hostes irrueret, 
inter quos fortiter dimicando occubuit.” — Gloss, tom. iv. 7G9, 770, 771. 

“ Les anciennes chroniques nous apprennent, qu’en premier rang de 
I’Arm^e Normande, un ©cuyer nomme Taillefer, monte' sur un cheval 
arme, chanta la Chanson de Roland, qui fut si long terns dans les bouches 
des Francois, sans qu’il soit reste le moindre fragment. Le Taillefer apres 
avoir entonn^ la chanson que les soldats repetoient. se jetta le premier 
parmi les Anglois, et fut tue*.” — Voltaire, Add. Hist. Univ. p. G9. 

The reader will see an attempt to restore the Chanson de Roland, with 
musical notes, in Dr. Burney’s Hist. ii. p. 276. — See more concerning the 
Song of Roland, rol. ii. p. 88, note. 

(s) An eminent French writer, &c.] “ M. I’Eveque de la Ravali^re, qui 
avoit fait beaucoup de recherches sur nos anciennes Chansons, pretend que 
e’est i la Normandie que nous devons nos premiers Chansonniers, non A la 
Provence, et qu’il y avoit parmi nous des Chansons en langue vulgaire 


s "Romanset Jutglar canta alt veux . . . devant lo scoyor Key." — Chron. <f 
Aragon, apud Du Cange. Iv. 771. 
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avant celles dc Proven^aos, mais poste'rieurement au R^gne de PhillippcI^ 
oil k Tan 1100.” [v. Revolutions de la Langue Franvoise, 4 la suite des 
Poesies du Roi de Naearrc.'] “ Ce seroit une anteriorite de plus d’une 
demi siecle 4 Fepoque des premiers troubadours, que ieur historien Jean 
de Nostredame lixe 4 I’an 1162,” &c.— Pref. 4 CAnthologie Fraiu;., 8vo, 
1765. 

This subject hath since been taken up and prosecuted at length in the 
Prefaces, &;c., to M. Le Grand's “ Fabliaux ou Contes du xii* et du xii* 
Siecle, Paris, 1788.” 5 tom. 12mo, who seems pretty clearly to have 
established the priority and superior excellence of the old Rimeurs of the 
north of France over the Troubadours of Provence, &c. 

(8 2) Their own native Gleemen or Minstrels must he allowed to existJ] 
Of this we have proof positive in the old metrical Romance of Horn-Child 
(vol. ii. no. 1, p. 9.'>), which although from the mention of Sarazens, v^c., 
it must have been written at least after the first Cru.sade in 1096, yet. 
from its Anglo-Saxon language or idiom, can scarce be dated later than 
within a century after the Conquest. This, as appears from its very 
exordium, was intended to be sung to a popular audience, whether it was 
composed by, or for, a Gleeman or Minstrel. But it carries all the 
internal marks of being the production of .vuch a composer. It appears of 
genuine Foglish growth ; for after a careful examination, I cannot discover 
any allusion to French or Norman customs, manners, composition, or 
phraseology ; no quotation “as the Romance sayth:” not a name or local 
reference which was likely to occur to a French Rimeur. The proper 
names are all of Northern extraction. Child Horn is the son of Allof {i.e. 
Olaf or Olavc), king of Sudenne (I suppose Sweden), by his queen Oodylde 
or GodnU. Athulf and Fyheni/ld are the names of subjects. KyUner or 
A'ilinere is king of Ucs<mJssc (a part of Ireland), Rymenijld is his daughter ; 
as Erminyld i.s of another king Thnrstan; whose sons are Athyld and 
Beryld. Athclhrus is steward of King Aylmer, &c., &c. All these saiour 
only of a Northern origin, and the whole piece is exactly such a per- 
formance as one would expect from a Gleeman or Minstrel of the north of 
England, who had derived his art and his i'leas from his Scaldic prede- 
cessors there. So that this probably i.s the original from which was 
translated the old French fragment of Dan Ho'n^ 'xvi the Harleian MS. 527, 
mentioned by Tyrwhitt (Chancer iv. p. 68), an<l by T. Warton (Mist. i. 38), 
whose extract from Horn-Child is extremely incorrect. 

Compare the style of Horn-Child with the Anglo-Saxon specimens in 
short verses and rhyme, which are assigned to the century succeeding the 
Conquest, in Hicke’s Thesaurus, tom. i. cap. 24, pp. 224 and 231. 

(t; The different production of the sedentary composer and the ramhluxg 
minstrel.'] Among the old metrical romances, a very few are addressed tc 
readers, or mention reading; these appear to have been composed by 
' writers at their desk, and exhibit marks of more elaborate structure and 
invention. Such is Kglamour of Arias (vol. ii. no. 30, p. 100), of which 1 
find in a MS. copy in the Cotton Library, A. 2, fc.io 3, the Second Fitt« 
thus concludes, 

•. . . . thus feiT have 1 red.* 
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one :f the divisions 


hyiii go. God him spodo 
lyll vfU‘-soone wc of him reed [I.e. read]." 


in a,ul Amylion> (vol. ii. no. 31, p. 102). in st,,nzu 3rJ w. 

*• In Ge»te as wo rede/* 

Aud similar phrases occur in stanzas 34. 125, 140, 196, &c 

ihese are all studied compositions, in which the story is invented with 
more skill and ingenuity, and the style and colouring me of supedoVc 

»K sulhcient probability be attributed to the! minstre!. 


more skill and ingenuity, and the style and coIourinT,;?/;;:;;:: 
them^eU-S. probability be attributed to thd minstrel! 

las?^!!^' (1% (mentioned in thi 

unaii^orneil simplicity of th!- ■s.op,TwouI^;^aUribl:;^to 

» ‘“f V" 

tho ni-’ others, “as the Komance sfiyth,”> or 

from ^ *! ^ rambling performance as one would expect 

irom an itinerant bard. And ^ 

Such also is yl Ij/ttcl Geste of Hohyn Hodo, &c.. in 8 Fyttos, of which are 
extant two editions, 4to, in black-letter, descr.oed more fully in pace 57 
ot this volume.— This is not only of undoubted English growth, but, from 
the constant satire aimed at abbots and their convents, &c., could not 
po^ibly have been composed by any monk in his cell. 

Other instances might be produced; but especially of the former kind is 
byr Launfal (vol. ii. no. 11, p. 98), the 121st stanza of which has 

** Id Romances as we rede. ** 

observed in its proper place in vol. ii. no. 31. page 102. that 
Amys and ^myiion were no otherwise " Brothers.” than as being fast frieii.ls- as was 
•uggesu-d by the learned Dr. Samuel Pegge, who was so obliging as to favour tile 
^yist foruu rly With a curious transcript of this poem. accoini«inhd with valuable 
lllmstratioDS. *c.; and that it was his opinion, that both the fragmenl of the Udu 
utiusent, mentioned m the same no. 31. and also the mutilated Tal^, no 37 (page 103' 
were only imperf.-ct copies of the above romance of Amys and Amylion, wbicli wntaina 
the two lines quoted in no. 37. 

s Wherever the w..rd Hornanct occurs in these metrical narratives, it hath been 
Uioughi U) afford decisive proof of a translation from the Rvmance or Fn-ncli language 
Accordingly it is so urged by T. Warton (i. 146. note), from two passages in the or! 
copy of air Lglamour, viz. sign E 1, ^ 

. In Komaunce as we reJe.'^ 

Again in fol. ult. 

••In Romaunce this cronycle is/* 

But in the Cotton MS. of the original, xhe first passage is 


And the other thus, 


« As i herd a Clerke rede.'^ 

•• In Rome this Gest cronycled ys. 


So that I believe references to •* the Romaunce/* or the like, were often mere e.^pletiva 
R^st'fted by the oral Reciters ; one of whom J conceive had altered or corrupted 
toe old ^j/r £glamour in the manner that the copy t^os printed. 
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This is one of the best inventid stories of that kind, and I believe the only 
one in which is inserted the nuine of the author. 

(t 2) Royer or Rahcrus, the Kind's Minstrel.'] He is recorded by Leland 
under both these names, in his Collectanea, scil. vol. i., p. 61. 

“ Hospitale S. Bartholomai in West Sinithfelde in London. Royer 
Mimus Regis fundator.” 

“ Hosp. Sti. Barthol. Londini. 

“Raherus Mimus Regis H. 1. primus fundator, an. 1102, 3 H. 1, qui 
fuudavit etiam Priorat. Sti. Barthol.” — Ibid. p. 99. 

That Mimas is properly a Minstrel in the sense affi.xed to the word in 
this Essay, onee-xtract from the ac*-ounts [Lat. Computis] of the priory of 
Maxtock, near Coventry, in 1441, will sufficiently show.— Scil. “ Dat. Sex. 
Mimis Dni. Clynton cantantibus, citharisantibus, ludontibus,” &c. iiiis. (T. 
Warton, ii. 106, note q.) The same year the Prior gave to a doctor 
pra:dicans, for a sermon preached to them, only 6d. 

In the Monasticon, tom. ii. pp. 166, 167, is a curious history of the 
founder of this priory, and the cause of its erection, which seems exactly 
such a composition as one of those which were manufactured by Dr. Stone, 
the famous legend-maker, in i;580 (see T. Warton’s curious account of 
him in vol. ii. p. 190, note), who required no materials to ns.sist him in 
composing his Narratives, &c. ; fur in this legend are no particulars given 
of the founder, but a recital of miraculous visions exciting him to thi< 
pious work, of its having been belore revealed to King Edward the Con- 
fessor, and predicted by three Gre.rians, &c. Even his minstrel profession 
is not mentioned, whether from ignorance or design, as the jirofession was 
perhaps falling into discredit when this legend was written. There is 
only a general indistinct account that he frequented royal and noble 
houses, where he Ingratiated himself suavitatc joculari. (This last is the 
only word that seems to have any appropriated meaning.) This will 
account for the indistinct incoherent account given by Stow. “ Rahere, a 
pleasant- witte<l gentleman, and therefore in his time called the King’s 
Minstrel.” — Survey of Lond. Ed. 1598, p. 308, 

(U) In the earl’i times, every Ha>'per teas expected to sing.] See on this 
subject King Alfred’.s Version of Odmon, above in note (u). P- !»• 

So in /lorn-Child, King Allof orders his steward Athelbrus to 

« — teche him of harpe and of song." 

In the Squire of Loose Degree, the King offers to his daughter, 

“ Ye shall have harpe, sauiry.o and song." 

And Chaucer, in his description of the Limitour. or Mendicant Friar 
*j eaks of harping as inseparable from -singing (i. p. 11 , ver. 268), ^ 


" — in his harping, whan that he hadde songe. 




* rhe Harp (I^it. CiVAara) differed from iheSauirv, or Psaltrv fLat PsnlUi^nm^ (n 

Ihe former was a siring*-.! lustnunent. and (he Ster was mo^unt«j\^th 
Was also some difference in the construction of the bellies, &c. See - Itartholommu. d! 

Fi7rii.T Batman, ed 1581. irIVj. 
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hnmelt, till Mr. Tvrwhitt /^('h n ' to Kinij 'Richard 

his Chancellor. •■ llio all hdon^ "o 

Annina, ot rhyth.noa adulal-rioa cam a Xr ot 'd”'""'""' 


.nqiurers after ancient Enghsh rhymes iinJ th.. Ji.’r » *i 'liljgent 

SSKS."- r:;: Eli-;.; 


•• Hoppe Wylikcn, hoppe Wvliken, 
IngUnd is thine uuil luyiie.'* 


And that noted boast of Hugh Bigot, E;irl of NorfolL' ««♦!,>. 

Mng Henry II., vide Camdeni Britannia (art. SulI’oJk), 1607, foHo;^^**^ 


•• ^Wre I in my ca.stle of Bnngey 
V|)on th>‘ Finer of \Vaueii«-y 
I would lie care lor the king of Cockeney ” 


or r' n 1 “1;^! metrical romances, whether originally English 

“ddrc se, t h'^ sung to an English andLcef are 

addressed to persons ol high rank, .-u, aj, pears from their beginning thus,— 

Listen, Lordings,” and the like. These were prior ?o the time of 

Nor'm m “l " 'i'"'' ^ ''' ®®’ his time our 

^arln.l^ nobles are supposed to have adhered to their French language. 


. «n<«?rcomwumfy, ijc., between the French and Knqlish Minstrek 

jc.j ihis might, perhaps, in a great measure, be referred even to the 
worman Conquest, when the victors brought with them all their original 
opinions and fables ; which could not fail to be adopted by the English 
Minstrels and others, who solicited their favour. This interchange &c 
between the Minstrels of the two nations, would be afterwards promoted 
oy the great intercourse produced among all the nations of Christendom in 
the general crusades, and by that .spirit of chivalry which le.l Knights 
and their attendants, the Heralds and Minstrc*l.s, &c., to ramble about 
continually, from one court to another, in order to be present .tt solemn 
tornaraents and other feats of arms. 


^ on(v instance, ^c.] The constant admission granted to 

Minstrels w.xs so established a privilege, that it became a ready expedient 
to writers ot fiction. Thus, in the old romance of Uorn^ChUd, the Princess 
Kjrinenyld being confined in an inaccessible castle, the prince, her lover, 
and some assistant knights, with concealed arms, assume the minstrel 
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t-haracier ; and approaching the castle with their Gleyinge ** or Min> 
ftrelsfy are heard bf the lord of it, who being informed ihe^ were 

harpeirs. jogeiers, and fythelers,^” has them admitted, when 

“ Horn sette him abenche [». e. on a bench] 

Is [i. e. bis] harpe he gan clenche 
He made Rymenild a lay." 

This sets the princess a-weeping, and leads, to the catastrophe; for he 
immediately advances to “ the Bordc ” or table, kills the ravisher, and 
releases the lady. 

(v 3) . . assumed the dress and ch rracter of a Harper^ ^■c.'] We have 
this curious Historiette in the records of Lacock Nunnery, in Wiltshire, 
which had been founded by this Countess of Salisbury.-^ee Vincent's 
Discovery of Errors in Brooke’s Catalogue of Nobility, &c., folio, pp. 445, 
446, &c. Take the following extract (and see Dugdale’s Baron, i. p. 
175); 

Ela uxor (tuliielmi Longespee primi, nata fuit apud Ambresbiraim, 
patre et matre Normannis. 

“Pater itaque ejus defectus senio inigravit ad Christum, A.D. 1196. 

Mater ejus ante biennium obiit Intcrea I)«>mina charissima c-lain 

per cognatos adducta fuit in Normanniain, et ibidem sub tuta et aretd 
ciistodia nutrita. Eodem tempoi'c in Anglia fuit quirlani miles nomine 
Culielmus Talbot, qui induit se habitum Peregrini [Anglice, A PUiruH'\ in 
N’ormanniam transfretavit et inoratus per duos annos, hue atque illuc 
vagans, ad explorandam dominam Elam Sarum. Et ilia inventa, exuit 
habitum Peregrini, et induit .se quasi Cytharisator et Curiam ubi mora- 
liatur intravit. Et ut erat homo Jocosus, in Ge.stis Antiquorum valde 
peritus, ibidem gratanter fuit acceptus quasi familinris. Et quaiido 
tcmpu.s aptnm invenit, in Angliam lepatriavit, haben.s secum istam 
renerabilem dominam Elam ct h.Tredem eomitatus Sarum ; et earn Kcgi 
Hichardo pracsentavit. Ac ille ln.'tissime earn suscepit, et Fratri suo 
tiuillolmo i.ongcspec maritavit .... 

“A.D. 1226, Dominus Guill. Longc.spce |U‘imus uonas Martii obiit. Ela 

vero uxor ejus 7 annis supervixit Una die I>UO monasteria fundavit 

primo mane xvi. Kal. Mail, A.n. 1232, apud Lacock, in quo sancta* degunt 
Canonis.sa*. . . . Et Tlenton post nonam, anno vero atatis su® xlv.”&c. 

(w) For the preceding account, Dugdale refers to Monast. Angl. i. 
[r. ii.] p. 185, but gives it as enlarged by D. Powel, in his Hist, o/ 

J J 00 EI.F.B (Lat. Jiirulatm-) wn.o a very ancient name for a 5Iin>trel. Of nhat nature 
tl>e performance of Uie Joculator waa. we may learn from the Register of St. Swiibin's 
I'riory at Winchester (T. Wart<>n. i. 69). “ Kt cant.ibat Joculator quidam nomine 
llere^TUis Canti-mm Colbnmdi, necnon Cetfum Emme regine a judic'o ignis liberate, 
in anla Priorls." His insiruiiieni was sometimea the Fvthklb, or Kiddle, Lnt. Fidicula ; 
which occurs in the Anglo-S x<in l>exicon. On this subject we have a enrioua paraaga 
from a MS. of the Lives of the Saints in metre, supposed to be eurllcr than the yi>ay 
ridO CT. Walton’s Hi^. i. p. 17), viz. 

“Christofae him served lonpe 
The k>'nge lov(d mcludye nmen of fithele and of •» ngt* ; 

So lhai his .fotfi-b-r on a d.»y Ijeforen him gon to pi- ye fa-'te, 

Aud in a tyme be cemped io hia sonir ihe Cerii ai bate.* 
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Cambria, p. 19G, who is koowu to have followed ancient Welsh MSS. 'i he 
words in the Monastioou are, — “ Qiii accej-sitis S'K<ori6»5 Ccstvia* et /hstrio’ 
nOiwSf lestinanter c\iiu exercitu suo veiiit domino suo I’acere suecursum 
Walenses vero videutes multitudiuom inaonam veniootem, relicts nlKiiUone 
tugerunt. . . . Et propter hoc detlit Comes autedict\is .... Coostabulario 
dominationem Sutorum et llistriouum. Constabularius vero retinuit sibi 
et ha'redibus suis dominationem Sutorum: et llistriouum dtulit vevo 
Soneschallo.” (So the passage .should apparently be pointed ; but either 
ft or Vt’/x* seems redundant.) 

We shall see below, in note (z). the proper import of the wort! 
Jlistnoiu's: but it is verv remarkable that this is not the word used in the 
grant of the Constable Do Laev to Dutton, but “Magisterium omnium 
Lixcitioruin et Mei'ctriciUin totius Cestreshire, sicuf liberius ilium [sirj 
Magisterium tenoo de Comite” (vid. Blount’s Tenures, p. lob). 

Now, as xmder this grant the heirs of Dutton confessedly held for many 
ages a vuujisterial jurisdiction x)ver all the Minstrels ainl Musicians of that 
county, and as it could not be conveyed by the w(»rd Merctriecs, the 
natural inference is that the Minstrels were expressed by the teim 
J^ccatorcs. It is true, Du Cange, compiling his Glossary, could only fin<l 
iu the writers he consulted this word used in the abusive sense, often 
applied to every synonvme of the sportive and dissolute Minstrel, vi<c. 
SiTurm, vanilo(;un<, par isiius ep'ilo, &c. (This i conceive to be the proj)er 
arrangement of these explanations, which only express the character giv»-ii 
to the minstrel elsewhere: see Du Cange jtassim^ and notes (c) (k) (f) (I), 
vol, iii. 2, &c.) But he quotes an ancient MS. in French metre, wherein 
the I.eccour (hat. l.i'centor) and the Minstrel are joined together, as 
receiving from Charlemagne a grant of the territory of Provence, and 
from whom the Provenral Troubadours were derived, &c. — See the passage 
above in note (c), i». xlviii. 

The e.xceptiou in favour of the family of Dutton is thus expressed in tlw 
Statute, Anno 39 Kliz. chap. iv. entitled, “An Act fur punishment of 
Rogues, Vagabonds, and Sturdy Beggars.” 

“§ II ... All Fencers, Bearward.-, Common Players of Enterludes, .and 
Minstrels, wandering abroad (other than Players of Enterlmles belonging 
to any Baron of thi.s Realm, or any other hon'ii rable Personage ot great*'!’ 
degree, to be auth«*rised to play umler the han*l and seal ot arms of sucli 

Baron or Pi-rsonag**) : all Juglers, 'linkers, Pe*ll*'rs, &c shall be 

.adjudged and deemed Rogues, Vag.ibonds, and Stunly Beggars, ii:c. 

“§ X. Provided always, that this Act, or any thing therein contained, 
or any authority thereby given, shall n*tt in any wise extend to tiisinherit, 
prejudice, or hin.ler, John Dutton, of Dutton, in the wmnty of Chester, 
f^squirc, his heirs or assigns, for, touching or c«)ncevning any liberty, 
proheminence, authority, jurisdiction, or inheritance, which the .said Jotm 
Dutton now lawfully useth, or hath, or lawtully may or ought to use 
within the County-Palatine of Chester, an<l the County ol the City 'd 
Chester, or either of them, by reason of any ancient Charters ot any Kings 
of this Land, or by reason of any ju’escriptiou, usage, or title what' ** 
ever.” 

The same clauses are renewed in the last Act on this subject, passed <u 
■tha reign of Geo. 111. 

e 2 
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(X) l.'Jtrard T. .... at ike knightinj of his son. ijc j 5«e Nu’.. Triveil 
Annales, Oxon. 1719, 8vo., p. 342. 

“In testo Pentecostes Kex filium suum armis miiitaribus cinxit, et cum 
CO Oomites Warcnnirc et Arundeli®, aliosque, quorum numerus ducentos et 
quadraginta dicitur excessisse. Kodem die cum sedisset Rex Minisirellorum 
Multitndi, portantium iiiultiplici orna^u araictum, ut milites prtccipne 
novos invitarent, et mducerent, ad vovendum factum armorum aliquud 
ciu'am signo.” 

(v) Jiy an express requlation, See in Hearne’s Append, ad Lelandi 

Collectan. vol. vi. p. 36, “A Dietarie, VVrittes published after the Or- 
dinance of Karlcs and Barons, Anno Dorn. 1315.” 

“ Edward, by the grace of God, &c., to Sheriftes, &c., greetyng. Foras- 
much as ... . many idle persons, under colour of Mynstrelsie, and going 
in messages, and other faigned busines, have ben and yet be receavcd in 
•ithor mens houses to meate and drynke, and bo not therwith contented yf 
thev be not largely consydered with gyftes of the Lordes of the houses, 
^:c.'. . . Wk wyllyng to rcstrayne such outrageous enterprises and idleness, 
&c., have ordeyned .... that to the houses of Prelates, Earles, and Barons, 
none resort to meate and drynke, unlesse he be a Mynstrel, and of these 
.Minstrels that there come none, except it be three or four Minstrels of 
Honour at the most in one <lay, unlesse he be desired of the Lorde of the 
Ibuise. And to the houses of meaner men that none come unlesse he be 
ilcsirod, and that such as shall come so, holde themselves contented with 
meate and drynke, and with such curtesie as the Maister of the House wyl 
shewc unto them of his owne good wyll, without their askyng of any 
ihyng. And yf any one do agaynst this Ordinaunce, at the first tyme he 
to lo^e his Minstrelsie, and at the second tyme to forsweare his craft, and 
never to be receaved for a Minstrel in any house. . . . Yeven at Langley 
the vi. day of August, in the ix. ycre of our reigne.” 

These abuses arose again to as great a height as ever in little more than 
a century after, in consequence, I suppose, of the licentiousness that crept 
in during the civil wars of York and Lancaster. This appears from the 
Charter 9 E. IV., referred to in page xxxvii. “ Ex querulos4 insinuatione 
.... Ministralloruin nostrorum accepimus qualiter nonnulli rudes agricola; 
vt artifices diversarum misteraruin regni nostri Angli®, finxerunt se fore 
Mini.strallos, quorum aliqui Liberatam nostrum eis minime datum porta- 
rent, seipsos etiam fingentes esse Minstrallos nostros proprios, enjus quidem 
Liberat® ac diet® artis sive occupationis Ministraliorum colore, in diversis 
partibus regni nostri pr®dicti grandes pecuniarum exactiones de ligeis 
uostris deceptive colligunt,” &c. 

Abuses of this kind prevailed much later in Wales, as appears from 
the famous Commission issued out in 9 Eliz. (1567), for bestowing the 
Silver Harp on the best Minstrel, Rythmer, or Bard, in the principality 
of North Wales; of which a fuller account will be given below in note 
(B B 3). 

(z) H is thus related by Sto’c.~\ See his Survey of London, &C,, fol. 
1H33, p. 521. [Acc. of Westm. Hall.] Stow had this passage from 
Walsingham's Hist Ang. . . . “ Intravit qu®dam mulier oruata Histrio- 
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Oftli habitu, ‘»|uuiu boniuii iu>uloiis }|jslrioD;ilitor plialoratuni, <jua* fneiisas 
more Histriuiuin circuivit ; et taiuioin au Kei;is inonsain per i'ra<lus 
ascoudit, et .juamium literam coiam res;t‘ posuit, et retractu tnvno (salu- 
tatis ubi»ivje discumboiitibus) prout voiierat ita roces>it,” A:o. — Au<'lic. 
Norm. Script. &o.. Franc., IbOd "ol. p. 109. ® 

It may be obsorveil here, that Minstrels and others often rode on horse- 
back up to the royal table, when the kings were feasting in their great 
halls. — See in this vol. p. 49, &c. * 

The answer of' the porters (when they were afterwards blamed fur 
admitting her) al>o deserves attention: “ Xon esse m4)ris domiis regia* 
NistrioiU's ab ingressu quomodolilKft prohibere,” &c. \\'al>iiigh. 

That Stow rightly translated the Latin word /listrio here by .Uinstrel, 
meaning a musician that sung, and whose subjects were st«iries of ehivalrv, 
admits ot easy proof; for in the Jionuuwniin, chap exi.. Mercury i' 

repre>euted as coming to Argus in the character of a Minstrel; when he 
** iHccjnt, more J/istrionico, fabulas «licere, et plerumquc cautare.” — T. 
Warlon, iii. p. li. And Muratori cites a passage in an old Italian 
chronicle, wherein mention is made of a stage erected at Milan; — ‘‘Super 
quo //i.'itriiitu’s oxnUibanf, sicut modo cantatur dc Rolando et Oliverio.”— 
Anti'ch. [til. ii. p. G. (Observ. on the Statute.s, 4th Kdit. p. ‘3611. ) 

See also notes (k), page xlix, icc., and (F), p. li, &c. 

(a a) 2'here should seem to hare been icomen of this proyV'S^m.] This 
may be inferred from the variety of names apj>ropriated to them in the 
Middle Ages, viz. Anglo-Sax. Dhpme'oen [Gleemaiden],&c., ^lyi •cn'oemuT^en, 
j;lvpbvt)ene)'rpa (viilc supra, p. liii), Fr. Jem/lercsse, Me<L Lat. JociiUttrix, 
Ministraliss Fermina Ministerialis, &c.— Vide Du Cange, Gloss, and 
Suppl. 

See what is .said in page xxxvii concerning the “Sisters of the fraternity 
of Minstrels;” see also a pasr..ige quoted by Dr. Burney (ii. ij 15) from 
Muratori, of the Chorus of women singing through the streets accompanied 
with musical instruments, in l‘iG8, 

Had the female de.scribed by Walsingham been a TovOtestere^ or Dancing- 
woman (see Tyrwhitt’s Chaucer, iv. 307, and v. Gloss.), that historian 
would probably have used the word Saltatrix . — See T. Warton, i. 240, 
note Vi. 

These Faltatriccs were prohibited from exhibiting in churches and 
church-yards along with JoctU<itores. Ilistriones, with whom they were 
sometime.? classed, especially by the rigid ecclesiastics, who censured, iu 
the severest terms, all these sportive characters. — Vide T. Warton, iu loco 
citato, et vitle supra notes (k) (fj, &c. 

And here I would observe, that although Fauchet and other subsequent 
writers aflect to arrange the several members of the minstrel profession 
under the diflereut classes of Troverres (or Trotifxiclours), Chanterres, 
Conteours. and Jttgleurs, &c. (vide page xlvii), as if they were distinct and 
separate orders of men, clearly distinguished from each other by these 
appropriate terms, we find no sufficient grounds for this in the oldest 
writers; but the general names in Latin, Ilistrio, Mvn'is, Jocuht'ir. 
Ministtallus, &c. ; in P'rench, Menestrier, Menesirel, Jotujkur, Jv^Uury Ac.; 
ftcd in English, !'og:kur, Juyler^ Minstrelt and the like, seem to be given 
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^h(^m indiscriminately. And one or other of these names seems to hare 
hcen sometimes applied to every species of men whose business it was 
to entertain or divert (^jociilari)y whether with poesy, singing, music, or 
gesticulation, singly, or with a mixture of all these. Vet as all men of 
this sort were considered as belonging to one class, order, or community 
(many of the above arts being sometimes exercised by the same person), 
they had all of them doubtless the same privileges, aud it equally throws 
light upon the general history of the profession, to show what favour or 
encouragement was given, at any particular period of tinie, to any one 
branch of it. I have not, therefore, thought it needful to inquire, 
whether, in the various passages quoted in these pages, the word Minstrel, 
kr.., is always to be understood in its ex.act and proper meaning of a Singer 
to the Harp, &c. 

That men of very dilVerent arts and talents were included under the 
common name of Minst els, &c., appears from a variety of authorities. 
'I hus we have Mcnest cls (te T> ompes, Mencstrels de Bouche, in the 
Suppl. to Du Cange, c. 1227, and it appears still more evident from an old 
Krench Rhymer, whom I shall quote at large. 

** I.OB Quens" tnandn les Menestrels ; 

Kt si a fet* crier entre els, 

Qui la meillor triiftei sauruit 
I>ire, ne faire, qu'il auroit 
Sa robe d'esairlatc nueve. 

L ulls Mone?tr<is a I'autre reuve 
Fere son meatier, t'-l qu’il sot, 

Li tins fet I'yvre, I’autre sot; 

Li iitis chant'-, li autre note; 

Et li autrcs <lit la riote ; 

Kt li autres la JenRlerie;* 

Cil quI seven Uejonglerie 
Viol* nt par devai.t le Conte; 

Aucuns ja qui fabliaus conte 
11 i ot did muliite ris^e,” kc.— 

Fabliaux et Contes, 12iio, tom. ii. p. 161. 

And what species of entertainment was afforded by the ancient Jug* 
gleurs, we learn from the following citation from an old Romance, written 
in 1230:— 

•• Quand les tables ostees furent 
C'i\jugyle'tr$ in pies esturent 
S'oni viell'-s, et liarpes prisees 
Chansons, sons, vers, et reprises 
Kt gettes chante nus ont." 

Sir J. Hawkins, ii. 44, from Andr. Du Chene. — See also Tynvhitt*! 
Chaucer, iv. p, 299. 

All the before-mentioned sports went by the general name of Minis- 
irakna, Ministellorum, Ludicra, &c. — “Charta an. 1377, apud Rymcr, vii. 
p. 160. ‘ Peracto autem prandio, ascendebat D. Rex in cameram suam 

f.-um Prffilatis, Megnatibus, et Proceribus, praedictis ; et deinceps Magnates, 
Milites, et Domini, aliique Generosi diem ilium, usque ad tumpus C(enfe, ii 

• le Comptc. * Fait. i Somettc [a gibe, a Jest, or flouting]. 

3 Janglerie, babilloge, raillerie. 
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KiDg Ricliurd II ] " <-‘>*»i‘=‘ti''U of 
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v„,. .M/;-^i,ru.i\.p:'::;: ^ j''lh:::":“fL;uer:::f , :! 

ivvn', '"S MiDisInIcs ; y ,U.|aQle del Hey ’y de ia 

He) n„ dnjivaroa un rate : y despues truxeron edaeiuu.’’ ^ 

hand ^eue! "'"““S •'‘•'e'- feats, played tricks of sleight of 

spl“kr„; Jhe\Trse :/b.L”‘as''''’"'"’ " 


An apparence ymiide by som magiko. 

As JoOLtouKs pUicn at thise le^U'S grete/* 

i!ee .ilso the Frere's Tale, 1. p. 279, v. 7049. 


n^t ^ Pl<^!/ing on the Harp.] Thus in the old romance of 

I'egore (or Degree, vol. ii. no. 22, p. 100), we have [Sign. D. i.], 



•• The lady, that was so faire and lirisbt 
U|>oii bt-r »)ed she sate down rj’gbt ; 
She harped notes swete and fine. 

[Her mayd^ fillc-d a pleo* of wine.] 
And Syr DoRore sate him dowiie, 

For to bear the barpes sowne." 


folL^'lls'''"*^ O'^itted in the pr. copy, is supplied from the 

In the Sgugr of Lowe Degree (vol ii. no. 24, p. 101), the king savs to hi* 
daughter [Sign. I). i.], r /» & , 

“ Ye were wont to harpe and syng. 

And be the meryest in chamber comyng." 

in the Carfc of Carlisle (vol. ii. no. 10, p. 98), we h.'ive the followint/ 
passage. [Folio MS. p. 451, v. 217.] 


•' Downe came a lady faire jind free, 

And sett her on the Carles knee : 

One whiles t^hec harped, anuther whiles aoijg, 

Buth of paramours and louiiige amongf'.'* 

And in the romance of L'ger and Grime (vol ii. no. 12, p. 99), we h.ive 
[ibid. p. 127, col. 2], in part i. ver. 263, 

•'llie lailye fayre of hew and hyde 
Shoe sate downe by the bed aide, 

Shec laid a sonter [psallryj vpon her knee. 

Thereon shee plaid lull loveauiiielye. 

. • • And her 2 maydens sweetlye aange/' 

A similar passage occurs in part iv. ver. 129 (page 136). Hut th.-^ 
instances are sufficient. 
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(b b) a Charter to app ant a Kiiu] of the M(nst>els.’\ Entitled 

Carta he Roy de 3fhxistraidx (in Latin, Histrioncs, vide Plott, p. 437). 
A copy of this charter is printed in Mouast. Anglic, i 355 and in Blount’s 
I.aw Diction. 1717 (art. A'my).' 

That this was a most respectable officer, both here a.td on the Continent, 
will appear from the passages quoted below, and therefore it could only 
have been in modern times, when the proper meaning of the original terms 
Miniatraulz, and Histriones^ was forgot, that he was called King of the 
Fiddl.rs; on which subject see below, note (E e 2). 

Concerning the King of the Alinstreh we have the following curious 
passages collected by Du Cange, Gloss iv. 773. 

‘■'■Rex Ministell‘>ruin ; suprtmus inter Ministellos : de cujus munere, 
poteslate in cn;teros Ministellos agit Charta Henrici IV. Regis Anglis in 
Monast. Angliamo, tom. i. pag. 3.')5. — Charta originalis an. 1338. Je 
Robert Caveron Hoy dcs Menestreuls du Hoyaume de Kranoe. Alia? ann. 
Jo57 et 1302. Coj>iu de Brequin Roy des Menestres du Royaume de 
France. Cumputum de au.xiliis pro redemptiono Regis Johannis, ann. 
1367. Pour line Couronne d' Argent qu’il donna le jour de la Tiphaine nil 
Roy des Menestrels. 

“Regestvim Magnonim Dierum Trecensium an. 1290. Super quod 
.loannes dictus Charmillons .luglator, cui Dominus Re.x per suas literas 


tanquam Rtgcin Juglatormn in civitate Trecensi Magjsterium .luglatnrum, 
quemadtJKMliim su.'c placerct voluntati, conccsserat.” — Gloss, c. 1587. 

There is a very curious passage in Pasquier's Rccherchcs de la France, 
Paris, 1033, folio, liv. 7, ch. v. p. 611, wherein he appears to be at a loss 
how to account for the title of Le Roy, assumed by the old compo.sers ot 
metrical romances; in one of which the author expressly declares himscli 


to have been a Minstrel. The solution of the ilifficulty, that he had been 
Le Roy des J/c/icsfrc/s, will be esteemed more probable than what Pasquier 
here advances; for 1 have nev**r seen the title of Prittce given to a 
Minstrel, &c. soil. “A nos vieux Poetes .... comme . . fustqii’ils eussent 
certain jeux de prix en leurs Poesies, ils .... honoroient du nome, tantot 
de Roy, tantot de Prince, celuy qui avoit le mieux faict comme nous 
voyons entre les Archers, Arbalestiers, et Harquebusiers estre fait le 
bomblable. Ainsi PAutheur <lu Roman d’Oger le Danois s’appelle Roy. 


“ • Icy endroict »st cil lavre fine?. 

(^ui Ilf'S enfiins Oj;er e^t nppellez 
Or vucille Diex qu’il suit paracbevr-z 
En tel inaniere ki'stre n'en pulst blnioez 
Le lioy Adams (r. Arden' sj ki il’cst reuiez.' 


“ Et on celuy de Cieomades, 

“*Ce Livre de Cle<^)niades 
RimO'j - le Roy Adenrs 
Mencstre nu bun Dae Henry.' 


“ Mot de Roy, qui seroit trfes-mal approprie' k un Mcncstrier, si d’dillea.'R 
on ne le rapportoit k un jeu du priz: Et de faict il scmble que de nostre 
temps, il y en east encores quebjue remarques, en ce que le mot de 
Jouingleur s’estant par succession de temps tourne' en batelage. nous avonit 
veu en nostre jeunesse les Jouingleurs so trouver a certain jour tons les 
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»n^ €n )a viUe de Chnuny en Picnrdio, pour tuiro inonstro .ie lour inostrior 
doumt le numdo, A qm miou.x. Kt co quo j’on dis ioy uVst pas pour 
vihponder cos anoiens Kimour.s, aiusi pour inoustror qu’il uV a those si 
belle i\\n ne s nneaDtis^e avec le tnnps/' 

Wo see hero that, iu the time of Pasquior. the poor Minstrel wa.s .sunk 
|Uto as low estimation in Franco, as he was then or aftorwanls in Knolaml • 
but bv his apolosry lor compariug the Jounuihurs, who assembled to'e.xer- 
eise their faculty, in his youth, to the ancient Jimeurs, it is plain they 
exerted their skill iu rhyme. ^ 

As for king Adenes, or Adenez (whose name in the first passage above is 
corruptl)' printed Ai/mns), he is recorded iu the Jiihl,ot/u,/uc <ifs Jiomans, 
Amst. I'Jmo, vol i. page 232, to have comjmsed the two n)mances in 

verse above mentioned, and a third, entitled, Ac J^oinau dc Ikrlin ; all 
three being preserved in a JIS. written about 1270. llis livn Due Uar-u 
1 conceive to have been Ileurv Duke of Brabant. 


(n B 2) A7««7 o/ Me &c.] Sec Anstis’s Register of the Order 

ot the Garter, ii. p. 303, who tells us, “The President or Goveiuour of the 
Minstreh had the like denomination of l\otj in France and Burgundy; and 
in England, John of Ciaunt constituted such an ofHcer by a patent ; ami 
long before his time payments were made by the Crown to*[a] King of the 
Minstrels by Kdw. I. Regi Roberto Ministrallo scutifero ad arma commo- 
ranti ad vadia Regis anno 5to [Bibl. Cotton. Vespas. c. 16. f. 3], as like- 
wise [Libro (larderob. 25 K. 1.]) Miiiistrallis in die iiuptiarum Comltissae 
Holland filia? Regis, Regi Pago, Johanni Vidulatori, &c. Morcllo Regi, &c. 
Druetto Monthaut, et Jacketto de Scot. Regibus, cuilibet corum, xl. s. 
Regi Pagio de Hollaudia, &c. Under Kd. II. we likewise lind other entries, 
Regi Roberto et aliis Winistrallis facientibus Meuislrallias [Ministralcias, 
qu.] .suas coram Rege. [Bibl. Cotton. Nero, c. 8, p. 84, b. Comp. (Jarde- 
rob.] That King granted Willielino de Morlee dicto Roy de North, 
Ministrallo Regis, d •mios qua? fuerunt Johannis le Botcli-r dicti Roy 
Brunhaud [Pat. de terr. furi.sfact. 16 E. 111.].” He adds below ([». 304) 
a similar instance of a lU'X Jxujlatirmn, and that the “King of the 
Minstrels" at length was styled in France Aov des \ iohns (Furetiere 
Diction. Univers.), as with us, “ King of the Fiddlers;” on wliich subject 
see below, note (e E 2i. 


(n B 3) The Statute 4 Hen. IV. (1402), c. 27, runs in these terni.s, 
“ Item, pur eschuir plusieurs diseases et mischiefs qont adveuuz <levauut 
ces heures en la terre de (Jales par plusieurs Westours Ryinours, Minstralx 
et antres Va?abondes, ordeigiicz est et establiz qe iiul West«iur, Rymour 
Miuistral ne Vacabond soil aucuneineiit sustenuz en la terre de <>ales pur 
faire kyniortlias ou coillage sur la commune j)oeple illooques.” This is 
among the severe laws against the Welsh, passed during the resentment 
occasioned by the outrages committed under Owen Glendour • and as the 
Welsh Bards had excited their countrymen to rebellion against the English 
government, it is not to be wondered ’nat the Act is coucelveil in terms of 
the utmost indignation and contempt against this clas.s of men, who are 
described as Jiy-w-ws, Minittralx, which are apparently here used as only 
nynonymous terms to express the Welsh Bards w.th the usuait exubeiance 
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of our Acts of Par iament; for jf their Ministralx had been mere mosh 
clans, they would not have remiired the vigilance of the English legisii* 
ture to suppress them. It was their songs exciting their countrvmeo 
to insurrection which produced “les diseases et mischiefs en la terre de 
Gales.” 

It IS also submitted to the reader, whether th* same application of the 
terms does not still more clearly appear in the Commission issued in 15f)7, 
and printed in Evan Evans’s Specimens of Welch Poetry, 17(34, 4to, p. v., 
for bestowing the Sii.vkr Harp on “the chief of that faculty.” Eor 
after setting forth “ that vagrant and idle persons, naming themselves 
Mimtrcls, lifithmcrs, and Bards^ had lately grown into such intolerable 
multitude within the Principality in North Wales, that not only gentlemen 
and others by their shameless disorders are oftentimes disquieted in their 
habitations, but also expert and J/«s/ciVins m toruje and enyrufe 

thereby much dis.ouraged,” &c., and“hindred [of] livings and prefer- 
ment,” &c., it appoints a time and place, wherein all “persons that intend 
to maintain their living by name or colour of Minstrels^ Bythmers, or 
Birds” within live shires of N. Wales, “shall appear to show their 
learnings accordingly,” &c. And the Commissioners arc required to admit 
such as shall be found worthy, into and under the degrees heretofore in 
use, so that they may “ use, exercise, and follow the sciences and faculties 
of their professions in such decent order as shall appertain to each of their 
degrees.” An<l the rest are lo return to some honest labour, &c., upon 
pain to be taken as sturdy and idle vagabonds, &c. 

(R R 4) Holingshed translated this passage from Tho. de Elmham’s 
“Vita ct Gesta Henrici V.” scil. “Soli Oinnipotenti Deo se velle victoriam 

imputari in tantum, quod cantus de suo triumpho heri, seu per 

Citharistas vel alios quoscunque cantari j)enitus prohibebat.” [Edit. 
Hearuii, 1727, p. 72.] As in his version Holingshed attributes the 
mahiny as well as sinyiny ditties to Minstrels, it is plain he knew that men 
of this profession had been accustomed to do both. 

(c c) The f/otishold Book, d'C-] See Section V. 

“Of the Noumbie of all my Lords Servaunts.” 

“ Item, Mynsti alls in Houshold, iij. viz. A Taberett, a Luyte, and a 
Hebecc.” [The rebeck was a kind of Hddle with three strings.] 

Sect. XLIV. 3, 

“ Uewardis to his Lordshipis Servaunts,” &c. 

“Itenj, My Lorde usith ande accustomyth to gyfyerly, when his Lord- 
schipp is at home, to his Mynstraills that be daly in his houshold, as his 
Tabret, Lute, ande Rebek, upon New-Yeres-day in the mornynge when 
they doo play at my Lordis chambre doure for his Lordschipe and mv 
Lady, xx. s. Viz. xiij. s. iiij. d. for my Lorde, and vj. s. viij. d. for mv 
Lady, if .sche be at my Lords fyndynge, and not at hir owen ; and tor 
playing at my Lordis sone and heir chaumbre doure, the Lord Percy, ij. s. 
And foi playinge at the chaumbre doures of my Lords yonger Souma 
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my fODgc Maistci'$, after viii. il. tl>o ntM-o for overy of tliein.— - xxjii. & 
fiij. d.” 

Sect. XI.IV. 2. 

“ Rewai Jis to be ycveo to stransjcj’s, as Players, 

Mynstraills, or auy other,” &c. 

*‘tm*st, ray I.orde usith and accnstomyth to gvf to the Kings Juglerj 
. . . . when they custoine to come unto hvni vcr*dv, v*. s. viij. d. 

“ Itrm, my Lord usith and accustonivth to irvf verely the Kynge or the 
Quoenes Barwarde. if they have one, when they custom to com unto hvm 
verely, — vj. s. viij. d. • ’ 

“Item, ray Lorde usith and accustonivth to gvfe yerly to every Erlis 
Mynstrellis, when they custome to come to hym verely, iij. s. iiij. d. 
Andc if they come to ray Lord seldome, ones in ij. or iij. yeres, than 
vj. s. viij. d. 

“ Item, my Lorde usith and accustomedeth to gife verely to an Erls 
Mynstrall, if he be his speciall lorde, fremle, or kynsman, if they come 
verely to his Lordschipe .... Ande if they con'o ‘to iny lord’ seldome, 

ones in ii. or iii. yeres, vj. s. viij. d.” 

***** 

“ Item, my Lorde useth ande accustomyth to gyf yerely a Dookes or 
Erlis Trumpetts, if they com vj. together to his J.ordshipp, viz. if they 
come yerly, vj. s. viij. d. Ande if they come but in ij. or iij. yeres, 
than X. s. 

“ Item, my Lorde useth and accustometh yerly, when his T.ordship is at 
home, to gyf to iij of the Kyngs Siiams, when they com to my J.orde 
yerely x. s.” 

***** 

I cannot conclude this note without observing, that in this enumeration 
the family Minstrels .seem to have been musicians only, and yet both the 
lari’s Trumpets and the King’s Shawms are cviflently distinguished from 
the Earl’s Minstrels and the King’s Jugler. Now we find still 

coupled with J'ipers in Barklay’s iCglogcs, circ. 1514. (Warton, ii. “^*4.) 

(c C 2) The honours and rewards conferred on Minstrels, &c., in the 
Middle Ages, were excessive, as will be seen by many instances in these 
volumes; vid. notes (e) (f), &c. But more particularly with regard to 
English Minstrels, &c., see T. Warton’s Hist, of Eng. Poitry, i. p. 89-92, 
116, &c.; ii. 105, 106, 254, &c. Dr. Burney's Hist, of ii. p. 316- 

319, 397-399, 427, 428. 

On this head, it may be sufficient to add the following passage from the 
Fleta, lib. ii. c. 23. “ Officium Elemosinarij est, Kquos relictos, Robas, 

Pecuniam, et alia ad Elemosinam largiter recipere et li<leliter distribuere; 
debet etiam Regem super Elemosina; largitione crebris suimnoniticnibus 
stimulare et praecipue diebus Sanctorum, et rogare ne Kobas suas qu.x 
magni sunt precij HistrumiiAis, Blanditoribus, Adulatoribus, Accusatoribus, 
vel Aienestra lis, sed ad Elemosina: suae increnientum jubeat largiri.” El 
iu c. 72, “ Ministralli, vel Adulatoris.” 

(D d) a species of men who dtd not stng, drc.l It ajipears from tb« 
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|tass<igo of Erasmus here referre<l to, that there still existed in England 
of that species of Jfinglours or Minstrels, whom the P'ronch called by the 
peculiar name of Coutcours, or reciters in prose ; it is in his 'sies. 
where he is speaking of such jjreachers as imitated the tone of beggars oi 
mountebanks: — “Apud Anglos est simile genus hominum, qiiales apod 
Italos sunt Circulatores [MountebanksJ tie «|uibus modo dictum est; qui 
irnunpunt in convivia Magnatum, aut in Cauponas Vinarias ; et argU- 
mentmn aliiju'nl. qiuxl edidicerunt, retitant; puta mortem omnibus 
dominan, aut lau<lein matriinouii. Sed quoniam ca lingua monosyllabis 
fere constat, quemadinodum (lermanlca ; atque illi [sc. this peculiar 
species of Reciters] studio vitant cantum, nobis (sc. Erasmus, who did not 
understanil a word of English) latrare videntur vcrius quam loqui ” 
— Opera, tom. v. c. 9o8. (.lortin, vol ii. p. 193.) As Erasmus was cor- 
recting the vice of preachers, it was more to his jioint to bring an 
instance from the moral reciters of prose than from chanters ot rhyme; 
though the latter would probably he more pojuilar, and therefore more 
common. 


(f. f) This character is supposc«l to have been suggested by descriptions 
of Minstrels in the romance ot Zlortc Arthur ^ hut none, it seems, have 
been found which come nearer to it than the following, which I shall 
produce, not only that the reader may judge of the resemblance, but to 
show how nearly the idea of the Minstrel character given in this Essay 
corresponds with that of our old writr-rs. 

Sir Lancelot having been allronted by a threatening abusive letter, 
which Mark King of Cornwall had sent to Queen Guenever, wherein he 
“spake shame by her, and Sir Lancelot,” is comforted by a knight named 
Sir Dinadan, who tells him, “ 1 will make a I.<of for him, and when it is 
ma'lc, I shall make an Harper to sing it before him. So anon he went 
an<l made it, and taught it an Harper, that hyght Elyot ; and when hee 
could it, hee taught it to many Harpers. And so . . . the Harpers went 
straight unto W ales and Cornwaile to sing the Lay . . . which was the 
worst Lay that ever Harper sung with Harpe. or with any other instru- 
ment. Au>l [at a] great feast that King Mavke made for joy of [a] 
victorie which hee had. . . . came Eliot the Harper; . . . and because he 
was a curious Harper, men heard him sing the same Lay that Sir Dinadau' 
had made, the which spake the most vilauie by King Marke of his treason, 
that ever man heard. When the Harper had sung his song to the end, 
King Marke was wonderous wroth with him and said, Thou Harper, how 
durst thou he so bold to >ing this song before me? Sir, said Eliot, wit 
you well i am a Minstrell, and I must doe as I am commanded of these 
Lords that / Unv tne nrmes of. And, Sir King, wit you well that Sir 
Dinadan a knight of the Round Table made this song, and he made me to 
sing it before you. Thou saiest well, said King Marke, I charge thee that 
rhou hie thee fast out of my sight. So the Harper departed,” &c. [Dart 
ii. c. 113, ed. lb U. See also part iii. c. 5.] 

(r E 2) This Act seems to hore put an end to the profession, cfec.j 
Although I conceive that the ch 0 racter ceased to exist, yet the appellation 
might be continued, and applied to Fiddlers, or other common musicians : 
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which will account lor the mist.ike,. of Sir Peter Leicester, oi other 
moilerD wiitei>. (See his Antiquities of Ous/iiir, 1078, n. 141.) 

In this sense it is used in .-ui Ordiiunoo in the times of f'ronnveil ( 10‘)t>)I 
wherein It IS enacted, that if any of the “ |.ersons conunonlv called Kidleis 

Z ^ *"*''''* and' making music 

in .in) mu, ale-house, or tavern, or shall he taken prolferim; themselves, 

or dcMi-ini;, or intreating any ... to hear them play or make music in any 

ot the places aforesaid; they are to he “ adjudged and declared to be 
roffuos, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars/* 

Thb will ahso account why .John of Gauufs King of the Minstrels at 
ength c;mie to be called, like Ic lioi, des Violom in Franco, vide note 
(U II Knig ol the hiddlers. See the common ballad entitled, “The 
1 edigree, Lducation, and Marriage of Uobiuhood with Clorinda, gucon of 
lutburv beast: which, though prefixed to the modern collection on that 
subject, seems of much later date than most of the others; for the writer 
appears to be totally ignorant of all the old traditions concerning this 
celebrated outlaw, and has given him a very elegant bride instead of his 
old noted lemmnn “ JIaid Marian who, together with his chaplain, “ Frier 
luck, were his favourite companions, and probably on that account 
hgured in the old Morice dance: as may be seen by the engraving in 
Mr. Steeveus s and Mr. Malones editions ot Shakspeare: by whom she is 
mentioned, 1 J/en, /I'., act iii. sc. 3. (See also Warton, i. 245. ii. 237.) 
Whereas, from this ballad’s concluding with an exhortation to “pr<‘iy for 
the King,” and “that he may get children,” &c., it is evidently posterior 
to the reign ot Queen Llizabeth, anti can scarce be older than the reign of 
King Charles I.; for King .lames 1. had no issue after his accession 
to the thrtuie of Kngland. It mr»y even have been written since the 
Uestoration. and only express the wishes of the nation for issue on the 
marriage of their favourite King Charles Jl., on his marriage with the 
Infanta of Portugal. I think it is not found in the Pepys CoUvctiuu. 


(F F) Jfistoric il song, or bfij/ad.] The English word hall, id k evidently 
from the French bul ,dc, as the latter is from the Italian halhUa ; which 
the Crusca Dictionary defines, camoiw, chc si canta ballando, “A song 
which is sung during a dance.” So Dr. Burney [ii. 342], who refers to a 
collection of Balletic published by (Jastaldi, and printed at Antwerp in 
i:)96[iii. 22<>j. ^ 

But the word ajipears to have had an earlier origin, for in the decline 
of the Roman empire these trivial songs were called l>,dlii,tc-i and saltati- 
un^lce. Baltisteum, Salmasius .says, is jiroperly balU-tium. Gr. BaAAio-- 
Tfiov, “ inh rod /3aAAi^a> .... BaAAuTTia >'''ultutio . . . Ballistiiim igiture.^t 
quod vulgo vocamus ballet ; nani inde deducia vox nostra.” — Salmas. ^N’ot. 
in Kist. Ang. Srriptores, vl. p. 349. 


Of the twenty-fonr song« in wlint is now calli-d Hoh'n Flood's Garland, ni.iny are so 
MU /j* be found in J’l-pyaV ^Adlection, compiet- d only m 170". in tlie folio 

tu (“‘‘-'^r'bed in p. vli) are nncienl irainnents of the following, viz. — Hohin llivxJ and 
the lleggiir. — Robin Hood and the Butcher. — Robin M<^«»d and Iry- r Ttn kf. — Rot'iii 
ii(^ and the Pindar. — Robin Hood and t/unf^n Catharin*'. in two parts. — Little Joiin 
and the four Beggac.-, and “ Robin Hoode his itcath. ’ Tbi.s lo^-t, which is ' ery curious 
SfflT resenihLiijce to any th.u navo been publishfd: and the others ur<- extriim lv 
ainerent from the printed copies; but tney uiifortunaU-ly art* in the begii iiing oi i)i< 
Mo., where half of every leaf bath been tom awav. 
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Id the Life of the Emperor Aureliau hy FI. Vopiscus may be seen two of 
these balliste-iy as sung by the boys skipping and daocing, on account of a 
great slaughter made by the emperor with his own hand in the Sarraatic 
war. The first is, 

•' Millo. mille, millo iloc'-ll ivimus, 

Unus homo mille d> colliivitnus, 

Mille vivrtf. qtii mille •‘ccidit. 

Tantum vini bain*! nemo 
Quantum fudit siinguinis.” 

ITie other was, 

“ Mille Sarm 'tas. mille Francos 
Semel et seinel occidimus. 

Mille Persas quierimtis." 


Salmasius (in loc.) shows that the trivial poets ci that time were wont 
to form their metre of Trochaic Tetrametre Catalectics, divided into 
distichs. [Ibid p. 350.] This becoming the metre of the hymns in the 
church service, to whicli the monks at length superadded rhyming 
terminations, was the origin of the common trochaic metre in the modern 
languages. This observation I owe to the learned author of Irish Anti- 
quities, 4to. 

(f F 2) Little Mi'CeWinies nmnnl Gnrlutuls, <frc.] In the Pepysian an«I 
other libraries are preserved a great number of these in black-letter, 
12mo, under the following quaint and affected titles, viz., 

1. A Crowne Garland of Goiildetj Roses gathered out of England’s Royal 
Garden. &c., by Richard .Johnson, 1012. [In the Iballeian Lil)rary.] 2. 
The Golden Garland of Princely Delight. — 3. The Garlan'l of Good-will, 
by T. D. 1631. — 4. The Royal Garland of Love an<l Delight, by T. D. — 
.5. The Garlan<l of Delight, &c., hy Tho. Delone. — 6. The Garland of Love 
and Mirth, by Thomas Lanfier. — 7. Cupid’s Garland set rouml with Guililed 
Roses. — 8. The Garland of Withered Roses, by Martin Parker, 1656 — 
9. 'fhe Shepherd’s Garland of Love, Loyalty, &c. — 10. The Country (Jar- 
land. 11. The GoMcn Garland of Mirth and .Merriment. — 12. The LovcrV 
Garland. — l-'l. Neptune's fair (Jarland. — 14 Emrland's fair Garland. — 
15. Robin Hood’s Garlaml. — 16. The Maiden’s Gai'lan<{. — 17. A i.oyal 
Garland of Mirth and Pastime. — 18. A Royal Garlaml of New Songs. — 
19. The Jovial Garland, 8th edit. 1691. -&<•., , &C. 

This sort of petty publications had anciently the name of Pennv- 
Merriments : as little religious tract.s of the same size were called 
Penny-Godlinesses. In the Pepyslan Libr;u v are multitudes of both kinds. 


(g g) The term Minstrel »'«.s not cottjuu'd to a inere musiei-m in this 
c-iuntrij (in / more thnn on the Continent.'] The discu.ssion of the question 
whether the term Minstrel was applied in England to singers and com- 
posers of songs, &c., or confined to the performers on musical instruments, 
was properly reserved for this place, because much light hath alremly 
been thrown upon the subject in the preceding notes, to which it will oe 
sullicient to refer the reader. 

That «»n the (amtinent the M.nstrel was understood not to be a mere 
mu.^ician, but a singer of veives, hath been shown in notes (b), (c), (p), 


fouk«oinc. kssat. 
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"rV"' •■- ■>'akev of i» ..vi.lout fr.m, th, 

an at vi UM.nstrel ; not to mention l|ar|H.,-, &e. In Kretu'h hf was 

V n' *''■ j/<vus/;v/ or Mnu-stner.^ The writers of the 

> uMle Ages expressed the character in I.atin by the uordr oc»L of 

M.nu., //..tno. Min.sfreUus, &c. These ternrs. however 

^ thou“h‘'’'lh’'"' and apply them to diilerent classes, an,! 

although thc\ may be someumes mentioned as if they were distinct 1 

^t: any settled appr'o! 

hTol^ ) » indiscriminate y by 

^e oldest writers, espec ally in England; where the most general 'ana 
comprehensive name was latterly Minstrel, Lat. Mhu,trc/{us, U. 

or Juglar) is used as synonymous to 

mdeTn(rar \V^^^^^ I to d/ms?rc/. 
wVrl\ ? ^ i"® I>‘>=‘'tive proof that the subjects of his songs 

were gestes an<l romantic tales, (v 2) note. ^ 

pow«rf/'i'T Jocyhhr (M), Iviii. He was 

rewarded for his singing (x), p. lix, and he both ^ang^ harped, and 

dealt in that sport (t 2 , which is elsewhere called ^Irs Jocu/atoria (hi) 
uoi su}»ra. ' 

Again, //istrio is also proved to have been a singer (z), p. Ixviii, and to 
h.ue gained rewards by his 1 erbu Joculaton.i (e), p. xijx. And llistrioms 
IS the term hy which the French word MinisOaulx h most frequently 
rendered into Latin (w), p. Ixvi ; (n u), p. J.xxii, &c. 

1 he fact therefore is sufficiently established, that this order of men were 
ID England, as well as on the Continent, sintjas : so that it only becomes 
a dispute about words, whether here, under the more general name of 
Minstrels, they are described as having suof/. 

But in proof of this, we have only to turn to so common a book as T. 
Warton s //istnn/ of linglhh i'odry, where we shall find extracted fia.m 
records tho following instances: — 

Ex Registr. Priorat. S. Swithin Winton. (sub anno 1374.) “In festo 
Alwyni Epi. . . . Et durante pietancia in Aula Conveiitus sex Ministralli, 
cum quatuor Citharisatoribus, faciebant Ministralcias suas. Et post 
ceuam, in magna camera arcuata Dorn. Prioris cantabaut idem Gestum 
m qua Camera suspendebatur, ut moris est, magnum dorsale Prioris habens 
picturas trium Regum Coiein. Veniebant autem dicti .Joculatores a 
Castfllo Domini Regis et ex familia Epi” (vol. ii. p. 174). Here the 
Minstrels and Harpers are expressly called JociUat.rcs; and as the Harjiers 


That the F'cnch Minstrel was a singer ami composer, &c., nppejirs fn iii iiianv 
passages translated by M. Le Grand, in FabHaox ou ConUs, ilc. .Set- tom. i. p. 37, <7; 

Ac. Yet this wriur, like other Kroneb critics, endeavours 
w rtuuce U) disttnci and separate cLtsses the men of this prolessioii, under the prettse 
^mea of favl‘er,C<mUAy, Utnttrier, Mtncstrel, and Jungleur (lunt. i. I'ref. p. xcviii). 
wtiercos his own Tales confute all these' nice di^tjllctiuli.'‘, or piove at least that the titU 
<a Menxtrier, or Minsirel, was applied to then. oil. 

^ P* • See p. Ixvi t s^e p *xH, note. 
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liad musical instruments, the singing must have been by the ^linstrels, of 
by both conjointly. 

For that Minstrels sang wc have undeniable proof in the following entry 
m the Aecorapt roll of the Priory of Bicester, in O.xfordshire (under the 
year 1432). “ Dat. Sex Ministrallis de Bokyngham cantanti'ms in refec- 

torio Ma**tvrium Septem Dormientium in Festo Epiphanic, iv. s.” (Vol. 
ii. p. 175.)’ 

In like manner our old English writers abound with passages wherein 
the Minstrel is represented as singing. To mention only a few : 

In the old romance of JCmare {yo\. ii. no. 15, p. .31), which, from the 
obsoleteness of the style, the nakedness of the story, the barrenness of 
incidents, and some other particulars, I .should judge to be next in point of 
time to Horn-Cniid, we have 

— “ I have herd Menstrolles syng yn sawe.'’ 

Stanza 27, 

In a poem of Adam Davie (who flourished about 1312), we have this 
listich, 

•• Mnrry it is In halle to here the hnrpe, 

The Minstrelles synge, the Jogelours carpe.” 

T. Warlon, I. p. 225. 

So W’illiam of Nassyngton (circ. 1480) as quoted by Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Pliaucer, iv. 319), 

— “I will make no vain carpinge 

Of dcdes of armys ne of amours 

An clu9 Mynslrelles and Jcrtonrs fOestours], 

Ttiiit mnkys carpinge in many a place 
Of Octaviune and Iscmbrase, 

And of many other .JoPtes [Oestes] 

And namely whan they come to festes." 

S«‘e also the descrijition of the Minstrel in note (k E)from Morte Arthur 
which appears to have been compiletl about the time of this last writer. 
—See T Warton, ii. 235. 

Bv proving that Minstrels were singers of the old romantic .songs and 
gestes. &c., we have in effect proved them to have been the makers at 
least of some of them. For the names of their authors being not j)re- 
served, to whom can wc so probably ascribe the composition of manv of 
these old jH)pular rhymes as to the men who devoted all their time and 
talents to the recitation of them ? especially as in the rhymes themselves 
Minstrels are often represented ns the makers or composers. 

Thus in the oldest of all, J{on\-Cuild, having assumctl the character of 
a Harper or Jogelcr, is in consequence said (fo. 92) to have 

“ made Hymenild [liis mistress] a lay." 

la the old romance of Ernare, we have this e.xhortation to Minstrels, as 

•» Th-* fondness of the English (even the most illiterate) to hear Tal'^s and Rhymes is 
> nch dwelt on by Rob. de Brunne. in 1330. (Waiton i. pp. .59, 66. 75.) All Rhymet 
were then sung to the harp; even TroiUis and CressruU. though almost as long it 
the .fCnrid, was to be “ redde or else songe." — 1. ult. (Warton, i. 388.) 
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liberty 


•o choose their 


•* Menstrelles that walkcn for and •» yde 
Her and ther In every a syde 
In mony a dyverse loniJe 
Sholde nt her bygyntjyng 
Speke of that nglitwes kyng 

That made both see and londe,” &c. 


And in the old song or geste of Guy and Colbrotide (yol. ii. no 
the Mmstrel thus speaks ot himself in the tirst person : 


4, p. 96). 


** Whfu meate and drinke is great plentro 
Then lords and ladycs still wil be 
And sitt and solace lythe 
Then itt is time for mek to speakc 
Of keeue knlgbts and kempcs great 
Such carping for to k>^Le/* 


We have seen already that the Welsh Jiard-, who were unch.ubtedly 

composes of the songs they chanted to the harp, could not be distinguished 

Dy our legislators from our own Himers, Jlindreis.— Vide (h b 3) and 
p. xxxvi. ' '' 

And that the rroven^al Trouhadoxir tii our King Richard, who is called 
by iM havine Jongleur, and by M. Fauchet Menestrel, is by the old English 
trauslatOT termed a Rhjrrner or Minstrel when he is mentioning the fact of 
his composing some verses (p. xxxi). 

And lastly, that Holingshed, translating the prohibition of King Henry 
y., forbidding any songs to be composed on his victory, or to be sung by 
harpers or others, roundly gives it, he would not permit “any ditties to 
be made and sung by Minstrels on his glorious victory,” &c.— Vide p. xxxvii 
and note (b b 4). ' 

Now that this order of men, at first called Gleemen, then Jugglers, and 
afterwards more generally Minstrels, existed here from the Conquest, who 
entertained their hearers with chanting, to the harp or other instruments, 
songs and tales of chivalry, or, as they were called, gcsts,^ and romances in 
verse in the English language, is proved by the existence of the verv 
compositions they so chanted, which are still preserved in great abundance ; 
and exhibit a regular series from the time our language was almost Saxon, 
till after its improvemf'uts m the age of Chaucer, who enumerates many 
of them. And as the Norman-French was in the time of this bard still 
the courtly language, it shows that the English was not thereby excluded 
from affording entertainment to our nobility, who are so often addressed 
therein by the title of lordings: and sometime? more positively, “ lords 
and ladies” (p. lixxi). 

Ajid though many of these were translated from the French, others are 
evidently of English origin,* which appear in their turns to have afforded ■ 

• Gests at length came to stf^nlfy adventures or irietdente in general. So In a 
narrative of the Journey into Scotland ofQue<-n Marjfarei and her atteiidunts, on her 
marriage with K. James IV. in 1503 [in Appendix t'l ly-land Collect, iv. p. 2C5], we 

account ** of Oosty*' and manners dining the Raid Vuyape/' 
of Hichard C<eur de Liun (no. 25) 1 should Jadge to be of Kogiinh 
wpn.from the names Wardrewe and Eldrcde^ vol. ii. p lUL As Ir also /Cyer and 
Onme (no. 12), voh 11* p* 99, wherein a knight is named Sir (Jray Steel und a ladj 
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versions into that language; a sufBcient proof of that intercommunit/ 
between the French and English Minstrels which hath been mentioned in 
a preceding page. Even the abundance of such translations into English, 
being all adapted for popular recitation, sufficiently establishes the fact, 
that the English Minstrels had a great demand for such compositions, 
which they were glad to supply, whether from thoir own native stores or 
from other languages. 

We have seen above, that the Joculitory f/i'strio, whether these 

characters were the same, or had any real diflerence, were all called 
.Minstrels; as was also the Harper,* when the term implied a singer, if 
not a composer, of songs, Sic By degrees the name of Minstrel was ex- 
tended to vocal and instrumental musicians of every kind : and as in the 
establishment of royal and noble houses the latter would necessarily bo 
most numerous, so we are not to wonder that the band of music (entered 
under the general name of Minstrels) should consist of instrumental per- 
formers chieriy, if not altogether : for, :is the composer or singer of 
her<iic tales to the harp would necessarily be a solitary performer, wo 
must not e.xpect to find him in the band along with the trumpeters, 


riuters, &c. 

However, as we sometimes lind mention of “ Minstrels of music: so at 
other times we hear of “expert Minstrels and Musicians of tongue an<l 
cunning” (u n .5), p. Ixxiv,^ meaning doubtless by the former Singers, and 
pr»>bably by the latter phrase Composers of songs. Even “ iSIinstrels 
music ” seems to be applied to the sj)ecics of verse used by Minstrels in the 
passage quoted below.* 

liut although, from the pretlominancy of instrumental music, Minstrelsy 
was at length chiefly to be understood in this sense, yet it was still applied 
to the poetry of Minstrels so late as the time of Queen Elizabeth, a.«» 
appears in the f«)lIowing extract from Futtenhani’s Arte of Euglu^h PoesiCf 
p. 9. Who, speaking of the first composers of Latin verses in rhyme, says, 


who excels in BorfreTy is called Loospo.ine. ox Lose-pain : these surely arc not derived 
from France. 

'i See the Iloinance of Sir Isenbras (vol. ii. no. H, j) 09), sign. a. 

•' Ifnrpers loved him in Hull 
With other Minstrels all.” 

3 T. Warton, ii. 258, u«'te (a), from Leland’s Collect, (vol. iv. Append, edit 177J. 
p. 2G7.) 

•• The ctiTiou-« author of the Tour in Wales, 1773, 4to. p. 435, I find to have read these 
wonls *' in tonne and contrey which I aui scarce imagine to have been applicable t() 
Wales at that tim**. Nor can 1 agree with him in Ihe representation bo has given 
(p. 3t>7) concerning the Cymmorth or meeting wherein the Bards exerted their powers 
to excite their countrymen to war; as if it were by a deduction of the particulars he 
eniimerale'*. and as it should seem in the way of harangne, &c. After which, “the 

»*aml of minstrels struck up; the harp, the emth, hihI the pipe filled the 

measuns of enthusiasm, whlcli the others had begun to inspire." Whereas it is well 
known, that the Bard chanted his enthusiastic effusions to the harp; and as for the 
term Mins rel. it was not, 1 conceive, at all usmI by the Welsh ; and in English it 
cx'tnprehended both the bard and the musician. 

5 ■■ Your ordinaric rimers use very much their measures in ihe edde, as nine and 
• h'Ven, and the eharpe accent upon the lust silla’de. which therefore makes him go ill 
favouredly and like ‘a .Mik.'^bkls mosickk.’ Butteiihain’s Arte o/ Eng. Poesie, 1589, 
p .>i*. This must mean his vocal music, otherwise it appears not applicable to tbs 
au^ect. 
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could „.ako .heir go^l -'‘cu U.uy 

b";r s 

what a varioty o? eDtcrtaium.Mttrxv fr ♦. ^ ^ contiuy, as it shows 

term, together with every kind of in,dn,;„..„’'d 

” '*■^1 *Jianor Mynstraicvk, 

That any man Ran spccilyc 
Kfor tliero wore Itotys of Alii.aviic, 

AnJ eke of Arragoti. uiul SjKiyno: 

^Koks, Stam|H'>. and eke Daimees; 

Oivers pk-nU' of plosauiices: 

-Uid many unkouth Notts nkw 

0* SWU HE TOLKE AS LOVIl) TRKUK • 

And instrumenlys that did e.\c. Ue ' 

Many nuo than I kaii telle. 

Hurpys, FytliaU-s. and eke Roivs 

, ^ [»• <• tliciVl iiotjs 

Lutys, Kibihles, and Geterncs, 

More forestatye, than iavern< s; 

Orgay[n>. Cytolis. Monaordys.— 

There were Trumpes, and TrmniKttes, 

LuwdeShallCinJys. and Doucettes.’'— 

T. WartoD, ii. 225, note (*). 


END OF TIIE t:SSAy. 


^ The foregoing Essay on the Ancient Minstrels has l>een veni mu. 
enlarged aiul improved since the first edition, with respect to the Annl.U,,,-,.., 
Minstrels xn j^nscquence of some objections proposed by the rerercnd <ind 
Kerned Mr. Pegge, which the reader miy find m the second volume of the 
AWi\\AX)\X)OiK, printed by the Antiquarian Society; but tchich that yentlemin 
sxTux retracted in the most liberal and aindid manm r in the third eohooe 
0} the ArcH/EOlogia, No. ;txxiv. p. 310. 

vDi/i j« ^nsequcnce of similar objectv, ns respecting the English Minstrels 
a ter the Cot^uest, the suljsequent part hath been much enlarged, and ad- 
diUonal light thrown upon the subject; -chich, to prevent cavil, Eith been 
extewJed to Minstrelsy in all its branchfs, as it was established in En^.land 
whether by n'ltives or foreignors. 


« I ner?r heard the old song of Percie and Douglas, that I found not mf 
heart moved more than with a trumpet : and yet ‘it Ms sung but bf 
some blinde crowder, with no rougher voice, than rude style ; which 
beeine so erill apparelled in the dust and cobweb of thai uncivil! 
age. what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence oi 

Sib Phuip Sydney's ‘Defence of Poetry. 


RELIQUES 


ANCIENT POETRT, &c. 


BOOK I. 


Qincimt JSfliraft of Cijfbo-'CJjaSf. 

The fine heroic son- of Chevy-Chase Ims ever been admired b* 
Minpetent judges. Tliosc genuine strokes of nature and artless nassioif 
which have endeared it to the most simple readers, have re.^mSded 

lh-?n equally been the amusement of our 

childhfKxl, and the fav^onrite of our ripor years 

Mr A.Idison Ima pivin an excellent critique ' on tl.is very nonular 
^llad, but IS nnstaken with regard to the antiquity of the^Jommon 
received copy ; for this, if one may iudgu from the style canno* be 

euloWi n7,f probably written ufter“the 

mwoif r V ^ Sidney : jierhaps in consequence of it. I flatter 

my^cit, I have here recovered the genuine antique poem, the true 
original song; which appeared rude even in the time of Sir Pliilip 

garb“„T™u‘‘iuy" i- ‘I*--- 

Tliis curiosity is printed from an old manuscript, at the end of 
H^rne s Preface to Gul. Nubrigi.-nsis Hist. 1719, 8vo, vol. i. To the 

vv-hTir^ ?r *** ''amo of the author, PvcHAnu xSheale:* 

whom Hearno had so little judgment as to suppose to be the 

SuTeL ‘.1,“ r**!’ '"‘"e '5«r But nteler 

exanuies the gradation of language and idiom in the following 

flumes, will be convinced that this is the prndm-tion of an eariiw 

jwei. It 18 indeed exprea>ly m.-niioned among some very ancient 

songs in an old book intituled, The Complaint of Scotland, V/ol. 42,) 

' Spectator, No. 70, 74. 

“'J nptoil, rcplicii] 


qiwth laocfjarh Sfjfalc. 

Ooe of the DArli^cf ri 


One of the earliest productions of the Scottish pr<^«. now to be fonad 
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THE ANCrfiNT BALLAD 


tinder the title of the Huntis of Chevet, where the two following 
lines are also qu.ted : 

The Perssee an<l the Mongiimrye mette* 

That day, that day, that geatil day ;* 

Wiiicli, though not quite the sarac as they stand in the ballad, yet 
differ not more than might be owing to the author’s quoting from 
memory. Indeed, whfKn’er consiclcrs the style and orthography or 
this clil poem, will not be inclined to place it lower tlian the time m 
Henry VI.: a-, on the other liand, the mention of gicimCiS tfje 
lAtng,*’ with one or two anacluonisms, forbids us to assign it an earlier 
date- King James L, who was prisoner in this kinghmi at tlie death 
of his father,’ did not wear llie crown of Scotland till the stcond year 
our Henrv VI.,® hut before the end of that long reign, a third 
James had m'-untod the threne.® A succession of two or three Jameses, 
and ihc long detention of one of ih. m in England, would render the 
name familiar to the English, and dispose a jioet in those rude times 
to give it to !inv Scottish king he happened to mention. 

So inneh for'the date of this old ballad; with regard to its subject, 
although it has no count.nnnce from history, tliere is room to think it 
hivl originally sonic founJation in fart. It wa.s one of tlie laws of tlie 
Marches, frequently renewed between the two nations, tliat neither 
party should hunt in the other’s border.s, without leave from the pro- 
prietors or their deputies.* There had long b.en a rival-hip between 
the two martial families of Percy and Dougins, which, heightoneil by 
tlio national quarrel, must liuve pnaluced frequent challenges and 
strugHcs for .superiority, p. ttv invasions of their respective domains, 
ainl sharp contests for tlic point of houour, which would not always lie 
reeoivled in lii.^ory. Something of this kind we may supi>ose gave 
rise to the anrient ballad of the Hi ntino a’ the Cheviat.* Percy, 
Eail of Northumberland, had vowed t-i hunt for three days in the 
Scotti.di border without condescending to ask leave from Earl Douglas, 

The title-pa^e was wanting in the copy here quoted ; but it is .supposed to 
have been printed in 1540. — See Ames. 

Sec Pt. 2. V. 25. * See Ft. 1. v. 104. 

Ft. 2, V. 3G, 140. 

Who died Aug. 5, 1406, in the seventh year of our Hon. IV. 

.Tames I. was crowned May 22, 1424; nuii-Jered, Feb. 21, 1430-7. 

In 1460. Hen. VI. was deposed 1461; restored and slain, 1471. 

Item. . . . Concordatum est,quod,. . . NULLUS unius partis vel alterius 
.mri e liatur terras, bnschas, forrestas, warrenas, loca, dominia qua:cuQ pie 
-iheujus partis alterius subditi, causa venandi, piscan li, aucupandi, dts- 
p<.rtum aut solatium in eisdenr., aliave quacunque de causa, absqUB 
ijcnNriA ejus . . . ad quern . . . loca . . . pertinent, aut de deputatis suis 
prius capt. €t obtent.— Vide Bp. Nicholson’s Leges Marchiarum, 1705, 8vo, 
pp. 27, .51. 

* This was the original title. — See the ballad, Pt. 1. v, 101 ; Pt. 2, 
r. 165. 
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OP CHKVY-CHA8B. 

ul'pCM^hloh 

ill tlir> li!»n,i r. #•-*! ' ' .V <*ir<'iunsfanoes reconled 

Ott1ubovI!v - the t OF 

Cilifound Wiih it llmt b"Vue"id"h^l‘ "'"'‘I'' '-"S'Lv 

Ioi^7inos arirfhm\ any division of sfnnzas, in 

fii r ! ” ’r ywittcn copy; but it is usual to 

save roonf tlvroril'’^ stanzas neglected in ancient MSS., wliere, to 

tluee verses are fre<jnentlv given in one line m- 

b. 20 si "f instances iu tbe Ilurleiun Catalogue, No. 2253 

«»• o4, 01, <0, et passim. 


the FIIIST FIT." 

The Perse owt off Northombarlaiulc, 

And a vowe to God mayd he, 

That he wold huiite in the mountayns 
Off Chyviat witliin daycs tlire, 

In the maugcr of doughte Doglcs, 5 

And all that ever with him bo. 

The fattistc bartes in all Clicviat 

He sayd he wold kill, and cary them away : 

Be my feth, sayd ilic doughcti Hoglas agayn, 

“ I wyll let that hontyng ^ that I may.” 10 

Then the Perse owt off Banhorowe cam, 

With liim a myghtye mcany ; 

With fifteen hondritli archares bold ; 

The wear chosen owt of shyars thre.' 


Ver. 5, m.ngger in Hearne’s 
V. 11, The the Persh. p.c, V. 

bone. p.c. 


p.c. [Prinled Copy.] 

13, archai des boJde off blood .ind 


* See the next ballad. « Vide Pt. 2, v. 167. " Kit, sec v. 100. 

lly these “shyars thre ” i.s probably meant three districts in North- 
amberJand, which .‘Jtill go by the name of s/Utes, and are all iu the 
neighbourhood of Cheviot. These are Island-shirf, being the district s<» 
named from Holy-Island ; Norehanakire^ so called from the town and 
castle of Noreham (or Norham); and Baviborowjhshire, the ward oj 
^IlCurea beloD^mg to Bamborough castle anJ town, 

B 2 
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This bcgaiie on a Mninlay at mom 
111 Cheviat the liillys so he; 

Tlic chyld may rue tliat ys uu-born, 

It was the uior pitte. 

The (Iryvars thorowc the wood^s went. 

For to rcas the dear ; 

Bomcn bickarte uppoiic the bent 
Witli tlicr browd aras clcare. 

Then the wyld thorowe the woodes went, 

On every syde shear ; 

Grca-hondes thorowe the greves glont, 

For to kyll thcar dear. 

The beganc in Chyviat the hyls above, 

Verly on a Monnyn day ; 

Be tliat it drewe to tlic ownre off none 
A hondrith fat Lartes ded ther lay. 

The blewc a mort uppone the bent, 

The scmblyd on sydis shear ; 

To the qnyrry then the Perse went, 

To se the bryttlynge off the deare. 

He sayd, “ It was the Duglas promys 
This day to met me hoar; 

But I w’yste he wold fayllc, verament : ” 

A grot oth tlie Perse swear. 

At tlic lastc a squvar off Northombelonde 
Lokyde at his hand full ny ; 

He wns war ath the doughetie Doglas comyngo, 
With him a myglitc ineany; 

Both with spear, ‘ byll,’ and brande ; 

Yt was a myghti sight to se: 

Hardyar men, botli off hart nar hande, 

Wear not in Christiante. 

V. 19. throrowe. P.C. V. .SI. blwe a mot. P.C. 

V. 41, ath the ; a’ the. V. 42, myghtte. P.C. passim. 

V. 43, brylly. P.C. 



OF C1IKVV-C11A8K. 

Tho wear twontj honilrith S])e^r-moii ginul, 
Witlioateu any fayle ; 

The wear borne a-long bo tho waiter a TwytTo, 

Yth, bowiules ot' Tividale. 

“ Leave off the brytlyng of tlie dear/’ he sayJc, 

“ And to 3'our bowys tayk giwjd heed ; 

For never sitlie ye wear on your motbare borne 
Had yo never so mickle need. ” 

The dougheti Dogglus on a stede 
He rode att his men beforne ; 

His armor glyttcrydc as dyd a glede ; 

A bolder barne was never born. 

“ Tell me ‘ what ’ men ye ar,” he says, 

“ Or whos men that ye be : 

Who gave youe leave to huntc in tliis 
Chyviat chays in the spyt of me?’* 

The first mane that ever liim an answear mayd, 

Y t was the gootl Lord Perse : 

“ We wyll not tell the ‘ what’ men we ar,” he says, 

“ Nor whos men that we be ; 

But we wyll hount hear in this chays, 

In the spyte of thyne and of the. 

“ The fattiste hartes in all Chyviat 

We have kyld, and cast to carry them a-way.” 

“ Be my troth,” sayd the doughte Dogglas agayn, 

“ Ther-for the ton of us shall de this day.” 

Then sayd the doughte Doglas 
Unto the Lord Perse : 

“To kyll all thes giltics men, 

A-las ! it wear great pitte. 

“ But, Perse, thowe art a lord of lande, 

I am a yerle callyd within my centre ; 

Let all our men uppone a parti stands. 

And do the battell off the and of mo.” 

V'. 48, withowte . . . feale. P.C. V. 52, boys look ya tayk. p.c 

V, 54, ned. PUJ. V. 59, whos. p.c. V. G5, whoys P.C. 

V. 71, agay, p.c. 
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«r«"Tie.” sayd the Lord Pers& 
Who-soever ther-to says nayj 

Bo my troth, doughte Boglas he says, 

“ Thow shalt never se that day ; 

“ Nethar in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, nar France, 85 
11 or for no man of a woman bora, 

But, and fortune be my chance, 

I dar met liim, on man for on.” 


Tlion bcapayke a squyar off Northombarlonde, 

Itic. Wythiirynton ' was his nam ; 9 ( 

" told in Sothe-Ynglonde,” he says, 

To Kyug Kerry the Fourth for sham. 

“ I wat yoiic byu great loidcs twa, 

I am a poor squyar of lande ; 

I y 11 never se my captayne fyght on a fyldc, 95 

And staiidc my-seJffe, and lookc on. 

But wliyll I may my wcppone welde, 

I wyll not ‘fayl ’ both harto and hande.” 


That day, that day, that dredfull day: 

The hrst fit « here I fyndc. 

And you wyll here any mor a’ the hountyng a’ the 
Ciiyvint, 

Yet ys ther mor behynde. 


100 


THE SECOND FIT. 

The Yiigglisho men hade ther bowys yebent, 
i’lier hartes were good yenouglie ; 

The first of arros that the shote off, 

Seven skorc spear-mon the sloughe. 


V 81, sayd the the. p. c. V. 88, on, ,\e. one. 

^ . 93, twaw. r.c. V. 101, yone . . . hountyntr. pc 

V. 3, first, i.c. flight. 

at 'VifldriDgton. who was 

at the head of the family m the reign of K. Edw. HI. There were several 

.^ccessyely of the names of Jioffcr and Jia/p^ but none of thrnam " o! 
Jiichard, as appears from the genealogies in the Herald’s office, 
r IT.— Vide Gloss. 
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OF CIIEVY-CIIASE. 

Yot bydys the Yoilc Dcgb,. 

A c,>,,t,iy„e g„<Hl yonougl.o, ’ 

Aiid that was sene verarneiit, 

or he wi-ougjjt lioiu beth woo and wouche, 

The Dogglas pcrtyd lus ost in tl.re, 
a ch. tie elieften off prvde, 

\Vitb suar spearos off mygbtte trc, 

J-lie cum m on every syde; 

Tlu-iigl,c our Yngglislic archery 
Crave many a wounde full wyde : 

» doughete tlie garde to dy, 

Wliicb ganyde them no pryde. 

The Yngglishe men let thear bowys be, 

And pulde owt brandes that wor bright • 
it was a bevy syght to se ® ’ 

Bryght fiwordes on basnites lyght. 

Thorowe ryclic male and myne-ye-ple, 

Many sterne the stroke dowue stre^ht * 
Many a freyke that was full free, ’ 

Ther undur foot dyd lyght. 

At last the Duglas and the Perse met 
Lyk to captayns of myght and rnayne : 

1 Im swapte togethar tyll the both swat, 

With swordes that were of fyn myllan. 

Thos worthe freckys for to fyght, 

Ther- to the wear full fayne, 

Tyll the bloode owte off thear basnetes sprente 
As ever dyd heal or rayne. 

“ Holde the. Perse,” sayd the Doglas, 

And i feth I sliall the brynge 
Wher thowe shalto have a yerls wagis 
Of Jamy our Scottish kynge. 


5 







35 


V. 5, byddys. p.c. 
r. 21, throrowe. p,c. 
Ibid, and of, p.c. 


V. 17, boys. p.c. 

V. 22, done. P.c. 
V. 32, rin. p c. 


V. 18, briggt. p.c. 
V. 26, to, i.e. two. 
V. 33, helde. p.c. 
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“ Tboue slialte have thy ransom fro, 

I hight the hear this thingo, 

For the manfullystc man yet art thowc, 

That ever I conqucrycl in filde fightyng.” 40 

“ Nay ‘ then,’ ” sayd the Lord Perse, 

“ 1 tolde it the hefornc, 

That I wolde never yeldyde be 
To no man of a woman bom.” 

With that thcr cam an arrowe hastcly, 45 

Forthe off a mightie wane ; ® 

Hit hathe strekeue the Yerle Duglas 
In at the brest banc. 

Thoroiie lyvar and longs bathe 

The sharp arrowe ys gauc, 50 

That never after in all hie lyffc-days 
He spayke mo wordee bnt ane : 

That was,‘ “ Fyglite ye, my merry men, whyllys ye may. 
For my lyti-days beii gan.” 

The Perse Icanyde on his brandc, 55 

And sawe the Duglas de ; 

He tooke the dedc man be the handc, 

And sayd, “ Wo ys me for the ! 

“ To have savyde thy lyffe, I wold have pertyd with 
My landes for years thro, 60 

For a bettor man, of hart nare of handc. 

Was not in all the north countre.” 

Off all that sc a Skottishe knyght, 

Was callyd Sir IIcwo the Mongon-byrry ; 

He sawe the L)uglas to the doth was dyght, 65 

He spendyd a spear, a triisti tro : 

He rod uppon a corsi-aro 

Throiighe a homlrith archery; 

He never styntyde, nar never blane, 

Tyll he came to the good Lord Perse. 70 

V. 4‘», throroue. P.C. 

^ Waoe, i.e. ane, one, sc. man; .m .armw came from a mighty ooe: from 
t migljty man. 

• This seems to have been a gloss iuWcil. 


OF CnKVY-CUASK. 


1) 


He sot uppone the Lord Peree 
A dyuto that was full soaro ; 

With a suar spear of a inyghto tie 

t'leau tliorow the body lie the Perse boia^ 

A* the tothar syde that a man myght so 75 

A large cloth yard and mare : 

Towe bettar captayus wear nat in Criatiaute, 

Then that day slain wear tharc. 

An archar oflf Northoinberlonde 

Say sleau was the Lord Perse ; 80 

He bar a bendc-bow in his handc, 

Was made off trusti tre. 

An arow, that a cloth yarde was lang, 

To th’ hard stele Imlyde lie ; 

A dynt that was both sad and soar, 85 

He sat on Sir Hewc the Mongon-byrry. 

The dynt yt was both sad and ‘ soar,’ 

That he on Mongon-byrry setc ; 

The swanc-fothars, that his arrowc bar. 

With his hart-blood the wear wete.^ 90 

Ther was never a freake wonc foot woldo fle, 

But still in stonr dyd stand, 

Heawyng on ychc othar, wliyll the myglit die, 

With many a bal-ful brande. 

This battell begaue in Chyviat 95 

An owar befor the none, 

And when even-song bell was rang, 

The battell was nat half done. 

The tooke ‘ on ’ on ethar hand 

Be the lyght off* the mone ; 100 

Many hade no strength for to standc, 

In Chyviat the hillys abone. 

V. 74, her. P.C. V. 78, thci\ i-.C. V. 80, Say. i.e. sawe. 

V. 84, haylde. P.C. V. 87, sar. P.C. V. 102, abou. P.C. 

^ This incident is taken from the battle of Otterbourn ; in which Sir 
Hu”h Montgomery, Knt. (son of John Lord Montgomery), was slain with 
ftn arrow. — Vide Crawfurd’s Peerage, 
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Of fifteen bondrith arcbers of Ynglonde 
Went away but fifti and tbre ; 

Of twenty boiidritli spear-men of Skotlonde, 
But even five and fifti : 

But all wear slayne Cbcviat within ; 

The liade no strengtiie to stand on be ; 

The divide may rue tliat is un-borne, 

It was the mor pitte. 

Tbear was slayne with the Lord Perse, 

Sir John of Agerstone, 

Sir Roger, the binde Hartly, 

Sir Wyllyam, the bold Hearone. 

Sir Jorg, the wortbb Lovele, 

A knyglit of great renowen, 

3ir Raff, tlie ryebe Rugbe, 

With dyntes wear beaten dowonc. 

For Wetliarryngtou my barte was wo, 

That ever ho slayne sbulde be ; 

For when both bis leggis wear liowyne in to, 
He knyled and fought on bys kiie. 

Tber was slayne with the doiiglieti Douglas, 
Sir Hewe the Mongon-byrry, 

Sir Davye Lwdale, that wortbe’ was, 

Ilis sistars son was be : 

Sir Charles a Murre in that place, 

That never a foot wolde fie ; 

Sir Hewe Maxwell, a lordo bo was, 

With the Duglas dyd he dey. 

So on tlie morrowe the mayde them byears 
Off byreb and basell so ‘ gray ’ ; 

Many wedous with wepyng tears ^ 

Cam to facb tber makys a-way. 


105 


110 


115 


120 


125 


130 


V •••*•>■- P.C. V. 115. Mule. p.c. 

V. 121, ,Q to, 1 .^. in two V. 122, Vet he . . . knv. p.c. 

V. 132, gay p.c. 

enr;.- u^TbaiL'.'’" 

* A common pleonasm.— See the next poem. Fit 2nd, v. 155. So Harding 



OF CHEVY CHASE. 


n 


U5 


UO 


T. v> a.ilo may carpo off care, 

Nortliombarlomi may mayk grat mone, 

^ Ou tlio as slayne wear tl.car, 

Ou the March-perti shall never be none. 

Wmd ys commen to Eddeu-burrowe, 

To Jamy the Skottishe kyng, 

^ He lav°'r“ of the Merehes, 

ile lay slean Chyviot with-in. 

His handdes dyd he weal and wryng. 

He sayd, “ Alas, and woe ys me ! ” 
budi another captayn Shetland within, I45 

He sayd, y-feth shuld never be. 

r oommyn to lovly Londone, 
lilt the fourth Harry our kyng, 

1 Imt Lord Persfe Leyff-tennante of the Merchis, 

He lay slayne Chyviat within. J50 

“ God have merei on his soli,” sayd Kyng Harry, 

Good Lord, yf thy will it be! 

I have a hondrith captayns in Yynglonde,” he sayd, 

As good as ever was liee : ^ 

But Perse, and I brook my lyffe, 

Tiiy deth well quyte sJiall be.” 

As our noble kyng made his a-vowe, 

Lylce a noble prince of renowen, 

For the deth of the Lord Pers^ 

He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down ; 

Wher syx and thritt^ Skottish knyghtes 
On a day wear beaten down ; 

Glradale glytteryde on ther armor bryght, 

Over castill, towar, and town. 

V. 136, mon. p.c. V. 138, non. p.c. V. 146, ye seth. p.c. 

V. 149, cheyfl tennante. P.c. 

chap. 140, fol. 148, describing the de.,lh of Richard 1, 

He slirove him then unto Abbots thre 
With great sobbyng . . . and wepyng teares. 

Cavendiah, in hia Ufe of Cardinal Wolmj, chap. 12, p. 31, 4to 
When the Duke heard this, he replied with weeping teares,” &c. 


155 


160 
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This was the hontyngc off the Clieviat ; 165 

That tear begane this spurn : 

Old men that knowen the grownde well yenoughc, 

L ull it tlie Battell of Ottorburn. 

At Ottorburn began this spume 

Upj)on a Mounyn day : 170 

Ther was the dougglite Doglas slean, 

Tlie Perse never went away. 

Ther was never a tym on the Mnreh-partes 
Sen the Doglas and the Perse met, 

But yt was marvele, and the rede blude ronne not, 175 
As the reane doys in the stret. 

Jhesue Crist our balys beto. 

And to the blys us bryngc! 

Tlius was the hountyiigc of tlie Chevyat : 

God send us all good ending! 180 

*** Tlio stylo of this and the followinj; hallnd is unooininonly iujrg« d 
and uni’out . owing to their being writ in the very coarsest and 
hntatlost iioitiiern dinloet. 

The battle of IIonibyU-<lown. or Ilumhledon, wns fought Sept. H, 
1102 (anno H Hon. IV.), wherein the English, under the command of 
tlio K. of Nortliurnberland ainl his son Hotspur, gained a complete 
victory liver the Scots. 'I'he village of Hurabh don is one mile north- 
wed Iroiii Wooller in Norlhtnnhorland. The battle was fouglit in the 
held Ixilow the village, near the present turnpike-road, in a spot 
c*nlk‘<l ever since Ited-Ilif/gK. Hiiinbledon is in (dendale Ward, a 
<listrict so miined in thij county, and mentione<l above in ver. 1(J3. 


ir, 

JJattle of ^tUrbournc. 

The only battle, wherein an Earl of Douglas was plain fighting with 
a Percy, wns that of Otterbonrn, which is tlic subject of this ballad. 
It is here related with the allowable partiality <it an English poet, and 
much in the same manner ns it is recorded in’ the Englidi Chronicles. 
The Scottisli writers have, with a partiality j.t h a^t as excusable, 
related it no less in their own favour. Luckily we have a very cir- 
cumstantial narrative of the whole affair from Froissart, a French 
historian, who appears to be unbinsscd. Froissart's relation is prolix; 



■^HK BATTLE OF OTTEUBOUUNt:* 
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lUliall thortfore give it «s ub iJgcil hv Oirte, who ins l,n^^cvcr had 

recourse to other i«utlioriti(>s, and tlillers Iruiu Frois>art in some thim's. 
^^lucu I iioto iu tho ^ 

y-'"'- »r Itiduul II , l:!88, -‘Tlu. SL'..ts tnkin» n.lvnn- 
^ilr ot this nation, and falling with a party into tlie 

"est Marches, ravag. d tl.o Counlrv about Carli^le. and « airi«d olf HdO 
prisouors. It was with a much greater foice, headed by some of the 
principal nobdity, that, in the bc-giuning of August,* they invaded 
xNortliumberland : and having wasted part of the eountv of Durham ’ 
advanced to the gales of Newcastle; where, in a skirndsh, they took 
a penon or colours* belonging to Henry Lord P. r.-y, snrnamc\l 
lloUpur, son to the Karl of Northiimb. rlami. In their retreat Jiome. 
they attacked the castle of Otterbourn ; and in the evening of 
August 9 (as tke Engii.'h writers sny, or rather, according to Froissart, 
August 15', alter an unsuccessful assault, were surprised in tln ir 
camp, which was very stiong, by Henry, wl.o at tbe first onset put 
them into a goo<l deal of confusion. But James Earl of Douglas 
lallying his men, there ensued one of the best-fouglit actions that 
happened in that age; both armies showing' the utmost bmvcry : * the 
Earl Douglas himself biing slain on the spot;* the Earl of Murrcv 
mortally wounded ; and Hotspur ® with his brother, Kalph IVrey, taken 
prisoners. Iheso <lisasters on both sides have given occasion to the 
event ot the engagements being disputed : Froissart (who ilerives lus 
relation from^a Scotch knight, two genth-racn of the same countrv, and 
us many of l*oix *) allirruing that tlie Scots leinained masters of the 
field : and the English writers indnuating the contrary. These last 
maintain that the English had the better of the day ; but night 


' Froissart speak.s of both parti-s (consisting in all of more than 40,00n 
men) as entering England at the same time: but the greater nart by wav 
of Carlisle. J J . 

* And, according to the ballad, that part of Northumberland called 
Bamboroughshire, a large tract of land so named from the town and castle 
of Bamborough, formerly the re.sidence of the Northumbrian kings. 

* This circumstance is omitted in the ballad. Hot.spur and Douglas 
were two young W’arriors much of the same age. 

* Froissart says the Em^lish exceeded the Scots in number three to one, 
but that these had the advantage of the ground, and were also fresh from 
sleep, while the English were greatly fatigued with their previous march. 

* By Henry E. Percy according to this ballad, and our old English 
historians, as Stow, Speed, &c. ; but borne down by numbers, if we may 
believe Froissart. 

® Hotspur (after a very sharp conflict) was taken prisoner by John Lord 
Montgomery, whose eldest son. Sir Hugh, wa-s slain in the same action with 
an arrow, according to Crawfurd’s Peenuje (and seems also to be alluded 
to in the foregoing ballad, p. 13), but taken prisoner and exchanged for 
Hotspur, according to this ballad. 

’ Froissart (according to the Eng. translation) says he had his account 
from two squires of England, and from a kuight and squire of Scotland 
MOD after the battle. 
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cominD' on, some of the northern lords, coming with the Bishop of 
Durham to their assistance, killed many of them by mistake, sup- 
posing them to be Scots ; and the Earl of Dunbar at the same time 
falling on another side upon Hotspur, took him and his brotht-r 
prisoners, and carried them oft' while both parties were figliting. It is 
at least certain, that immediately after this battle the Scots engaged in 
it made the best of their way home; and the same party was taken by 
the other corps about Carlisle.” 

Siioh is the accoUTit collected by Carte, in wliicJi he seems not to be 
free from partiality ; for prejudice must own that Eroissart’s circum- 
slautial account carries a great appearance of truth, and lie gives the 
victory to the Scots. He however <loes justice to the courage of both 
parties; and represents their mutual generosity in such a light, that 
the present age might edify by the example. “The Englyslimen 
on the one partyi*, and Scottes on the other party, are good men of 
warn-, for whan they mete, there is a hard fighte without sparynge. 
Thi'i'e is no hoo® betweue them as long as spears, swordes, axes, or 
dagers wyll endure : but lay on eclie upon other: and whan they be 
well beaten, and that the one party hath obtayned (he victory, they 
than plorifye so in tlieir dedes of armc-s and are so joyfull, that suche 
as be taken, they shall be ransorneil or tiny go out of tho felde;® so 
that shortly eciie of iiiem is so conieste with oTiiEn, that at 

THi:iU T>Et’AliTyNOU, CURTOY.-LY TUKY' WILL 8AYE, GoD THANKE YOU. 

JUit in fyi^htyngc one with another there is no playc, nor sparynge.” — 
FroissnrV.s Cronycle (as translated by Sir Johan Bourehier Lord 
Berners), enp. cxlij. 

Tlic following ballad is (in this present edition) printed from an old 
MS. in the Cotton Library ‘ (Ch-opatra, r. iv.), and contains many 
stanzas more than were in flu* former copy, which was transcribed 
from a MS. in tho Harleian Collection [No. 293, fol. 52j. In the 
Cotton MS. this poem lias no title, but in the Harleian copy it is thus 
inscribed, “ A songo iimdo in R. 2. his tyine of the battelc of Otterburne, 
betweeue Lord Henry Pereye earlc of N'orthoniberlunde and the carle 
Douglas of Scotlande. Anno 1388.” But this title is erroneous, and 
added by some ignorant transcril-er of aftrr-timos ; for, 1. The battle 
was not fought by the Earl of Nnrthumberlan«l, who was absent, nor 
is once mentioned in the ballad; but by his sonSiu Henht Percy, Knt, 
surnamed Hotspur (in those times they did not usually give the title 
of I.ORU to an carl’s eldest son). 2. Allhongh tlie battle was fought 
in Ricl.ard II.’s time, the song is evidently of later date, as appears 
from the poet’s quoting the Chronicles in Pt. II. ver. 20 ; and speaking 

® So in L.ingham’s letter concerning Q. Elizabeth’s entertainment at 
Killingworth Castle, loT.'j, 12mo, p. 01, “ Heer was no Im in devout 
drinkyng.” 

* j. e. They scorn to take the advantage, or to keep them lingering in 
long captivity. 

' The notice of this MS. I mnst acknowledge, with many other obliga- 
tions, owing to the friendship of Thomas Tyrwhitt, Esq., late Clerk of the 
House of Commons 
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sbiiizji ns lUa-i. It wns however writfcn in al 
■nnv w''inh«>Hnror«^ foroRoinj; song, ifnot enilicr; « hid. pe,h.,ps 
is Llntec nmnJ f * oircumslancos with which the st rv 

nmhn Iv Ln ^ ^ 'I ‘ »o • IJron.cIo, ami w, re 

ilr.M e ti «!'' V^oiAo. It will be nbs. rve.I. 

wliich o^her if’ liH'S in common ; but 

Mor V « f t- ? or.-uml proprietor must depeiul upon tlie.r 
pri. ntj , and this the sagacity of the reader must determine/ 


Vt felle nbowglit tho Lainasse tvde, 

Whan husbonds wynn tlicr haye, 

Tho dow’ghtye Dovvglasse bowyud liym to ryde, 

In Yngloud to take a praye : 

Tho Yerlle of Fyffe,- withowghtcn stryffe, 6 

He bowynd hyju over Sulway ; ^ 

The grete wolde ever together ryde ; 

That race they may rue for aye. 

Over ‘ Ottercap ’ hyll they * came in, 

And so dow 3 ai by Kodelyffe cragge, 10 

Upon Grene ‘ Leyton ’ they lyghted dowyn, 

Styrande many a stagge : ^ 

And boldcly brento Northomberlonde, 

And haryed many a towyn ; 

They dyd owr Ynglyssh men grete wrange, 15 

To battell that were not bowyn. 


Vcr. 2. wyna their heaye. Harl. MS. This is the Northuniber'an.l 
phrase to this day: by which they always express “getting in tlieir hav.” 
the orig. MS. reads here temn Vtcir tcai/e. 

* Robert Stuart, second son of K. Robert II. 

c* Solway frith.” This evidently refer.s to the other divisi«m 

ot the Scottish army, which came in by way of Carlisle, liowvntl. ur 
bounde him ; i. e. hied him.— -Vide Gloss. 

* They: sc. the Earl of Douglas and his party. — The seve-^al stations 
here mentioned, are well-known places in Northumberland. Ottercap hill 
IS m the Parish of Kirk-Whelpington, in Tynedaleward. Rodelilf- (or as 
It is more usually pronounced Rodeley-.) Cragge is a noted cliff near 
rtodeley, a small village in the parish of Ilartbuni, in Morpethward : it 
lies south-east of Ottercap. Green Leyton is another small village iu the 
Mine parish of Hartburn, and is south-east of Rodeley. — Both the orig. 
Mas. read here corruptly, Hoppertop and Lynton. 

This line is corrupt in both the JISS. viz. ‘Many a styrande stage.’— 
btags have been killed within the present century on some of the 1 «rg« 
Id NorthuioberlaDd. 
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Than spake a berne upon the bont, 

Of comfortc tliat was not colde. 

And sayd, “ We have brent N orthomberlond. 
We have all welth in holde. 

“ Now we have haryed all Bnintoroweshyre, 
All the welth iu^the worldc have wee; 

I rede we ryde to Newe Castell, 

So styll and stalwurthlye 

Uppon the morowe, when it was daye, 

Tlie standards schone fulle bryght ; 

To the Newe Castelle the toke the waye, 

And thether they cam fulle ryght. 

Syr Henry Percy laye at the Newe Castelle, 

I telle yow withowtteii dredc : 

He had byn a marche-man ® all hys dayes, 
And kepte Barwyke upon Twede. 

To the Newe Castell when they cam, 

The Skiittes they cryde on hyglit, 

“ Syr Haryc Percy, and thou byste within. 
Com to the fylde, and fyght : 

For we have brentc Northomberlonde, 

Thy critage good and ryght ; 

And sync my logeyng I have take, ^ 

With my braude dubbyd mauy a knyght.” 

Syr Harry Percy cam to the walles, 

The Skottyssh oste for to sc ; 

“ And thow hast brente Northomberlond, 
Full sore it rewyth me. 

“ Yf thou hast haryed all Bambarowe shyre, 
Thow hast done me greto envye ; 

For the trespasse thow hast me done, 

The tone of us schall dye.” 








V- 39, sync seems here to mean since. 

* 5Iarche-man, i.e. a scourer of the March#*. 
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THE BATTLE OF OTTEllBOUHNE. 

“ Where schall I bydo tl.e ? ” sayd the Dowgks, 

« Af nf* tliow conic to mo?” 

^ Uttorborne in the hvgh way J 

1 Jier maist thow well logoed be. 

“ ^le TOO fiUl rekeles ther scho rinues, 

Xo make the game and glee : 

Ihe fawkon and the fesannt both 
Amonge the holtes on ‘ liee/ ’ 

' at ayii, 

W ell looged ther maist be ; 

Yt seliall not be long, or I com the tyll 

Sayd Syr Harry Percye. ( 

“ T/p*' Dowglas, 

By the fayth of my budye.” 

“ Thetlier schall I com,” sayd Syr Harry Percy ; 

My trowth I plyght to the.” 

A pyjie of wyne he gave them over the walles, 0 

i? or sotli, as I yow saye ; 

Ther lie mayd the Houglas drynke, 

And all hys oste that daye. 

Tim Dowglas turnyd liym homewarde agayno, 

For soth withowgliten naye ; 7 q 

He tooke his logeyng at Oterborne 
IJppon a \\ edyus-day : 

And ther he pyght hys standerd dowyn, 

Hys gettyng more and lesse, 

And sync he warned hys men to goo 75 

To chose ther geldyngs gresse. 

A Skottysshe knyght hoved upon the bent, 

A waehe I dare well saye : 

So was he ware on the noble Percy 

In the dawnynge of the daye. 80 

y 53. Roty-bucks were to be found upon the wa.stes not far from Hexham 
m the re.gn ot George I.: — Whitfield, Esq., of Whitfield, is said to hare 
icatroyed the last of them. V. 5G, hye MSS. 

V. 77, upon the best bent. 51S. 

Otterbourn stands near the old Watling-street road, in the parish of 
VOL. T. C 
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He prycked to his pavyleon dore. 

As fastc as he myght ronne ; 

“ Awaken, Dowglas,” cryed the knyght, 

“ For Hys love, that syttes yn trone. 

“ Awaken, Dowglas,” cryed the knyght. 86 

“ For thow maiste waken wyth wyune ; 

Tender have I spyed the prowde Percy, 

And seven standardes wyth hym.” 

“ Nay by my trowth,” the Douglas sayed, 

“ It ys but a fayned taylle ; 90 

He durste not loke on my bred banner. 

For all Tnglonde so haylle. 

“ Was I not yesterdays at the Newe Castell, 

That stonds so fayre on Tyne ? 

For all the men that Percy hade, 95 

Ho cowde not garre me ones to dyne. * 

Ho stepped owt at hys pavelyon dore, 

To loke and it were lesse ; 

Araye yow, lordyngs, one and all, 

For here bygynnes no peysse. 100 

“ The Yerle of Mentaye,® thow arte my erne. 

The fowarde I gyve to the : 

Tlie Yerlle of Huntlay, cawte and kene, 

He schall wyth the be. 

“ The Lordc of Bowghan,® in armure bryght, 105 
On the other hand he schall be ; 

Lorde Jhonstone, and Lorde Maxwell, 

They to schall be with me. 

“ Swynton, fayre fylde upon your pryde I 

To batell make yow bowen, IIC 

Syr Davy Scotte, Syr Walter Stewards, 

Syr Jhon of Agurstone.’* 

A FYTTB. 


tlsdon. The Scots were encamped in a grassy plain nea.* the river Read 
The place where the Scots and Engli.<:h fought is still called Battle-Riggs. 
• The Lari of Menteith. * The Lord Buchan. 


the battle op otterboukne. 

The Perssy camo byfore hys oste, 

wv1m“T? >'« We, 

I wyll hoMo that I have hyght ; 

“ For thow Lasto breute Nortbumberlonde, 

And done me gi-etc envye : 
or thys trespasse tbou bast me done, 

A he tone of us sehull dye.’* 

nnswerde bym agayno 
With grete wurds up on ‘hee ’ 

Wnst Uhy’ one i 
-Byholde, and thow niaiste see.” ^ ’ 

Wytb that tbo Percye was grevyd sore, 

^ Foi sothe as I yow saye ; 

[He lyghted do\vyn upon his fote. 

And schoote his liorsse clene away. 

Every man sawe that be dyd soo, 

Inat ryall was ever in rowght* 

Every man schoote hys horsse liii froo 
And lyght him rowynde abowght. 

Thus Syr Hary Percye toke tbe fylde 
J? or soth, as I yow saye : ’ 

Jesu Cryste in hevyn on hyght 
Dyd helpe hym well that daye. 

But nyne tbowzand, tber was no moo, 

1 lie cronykle wyll not layne ; 

Forty thowsande Skottes and fowre 
That day fowght them agayne. 

But when the batell byganne to joyne. 

In hast ther came a knyght j 
‘ Then * letters fayre furth hath he tayne 
And thus he sayd full ryght: 

iiii, ■ 
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“ My Lorde, your fathor lie gretes yow well, 
Wytli many a noble knyght ; 

lie dcsyics yow to bydc 

That lie may see tliys I'yght. 

“ The Baron of Grastokr ys com owt of the west, 
Wytii hym a noble coinpanyc ; 

All they logo at your fathers thys nyght, 

And the battel fayue wold they see.” 

“ For Jesu’s love,” sayd Syr Harye Percy, 

“ That dyed for yow and me, 

Wende to my lordo my father agayne. 

And saye thow saw me not with yee. 

“ My trowth ys plyght to yonne Skottysh knyght, 
It nodes me not to laync, 

That I schuldc byde hym ujion thys bent. 

And I have hys trowth agayne : 

“ And if that I wende off thys grownde. 

For soth, nnfoughten awaye, 

He wolde me call but a kowarde knyght 
In hys londe another daye. 

“ Yet liad I lever to be rynde and rente. 

By Mary, that inykcl maye, 

Tlien ever my manhod schulde be reprovyd 
Wytli a Skotle another daye. 

“ Wlioifore schote, archars, for my sake. 

And let scharpe arowes flee ; 

Mynstrells, plave up for your waryson, 

And well quyt it j^*hall bo. 

“ Every man tliynkc on hys trewe love, 

And inarke hym to the Trenite : 

For to God I make myne avowe 
Thys day wyll I not fle.” 

The blodvc harte in the Bowglas armes, 

Hys standerdo stodo on hye ; 

That every man myght full well knowe ; 

By syde stode starree thre. 
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Tlio W'liyto lyou on tlio Ynglysli parto, 

Foi'sotli, as I yow saync, 

Tho lucctts anti the crcssawnts both ; 

The Skotts faught them agayiie.^J 

Uppon Sent Andrewe lowdo canc they crye, 

And thryssc they sehowte on hyght, 

And syne marked them one owt Ynglysslie men, 75 
As I have tolde yow lyght. 

Sent George the bryght, o\vr ladyes knyglit, 

To name they * were full fayne ; 

Owr Anglysshe men they cryde on hyght 

And thrysse the schowtte ugayne. 8U 

Wyth that, scharpe arowes bygan to flee, 

I tell yow in sertayne ; 

Men of armes byganne to joyne, 

Many a dowghty man was ther slayne. 

The Percy and the Dowglas mette, 85 

That ether of other was fayne ; 

They schapped together, whyll that the swette, 

With swords of fync Collayne ; 

Tyll the bloode from ther bassonetts ranne 

As the roke doth in the rayne ; 90 

“ Yelde the to me,” sayd the Dowglas, 

“ Or ells thow schalt be slayne ; 

“ For I see by thy bryght bassonet, 

Thow arte sum man of myght ; 

And so I do by thy burnysshed brande, 95 

Thow art an ycrle, or ells a knyght.” ® 

^ The arms of Douglas are pretty accurately emblazoned in the fonni-r 
Ktan^a, especially if the readings were, The crowned harte, and Above sU/de 
itarres thre^ it would be minutely exact at this day. As for the Percy 
family, one of their ancient badges or cognizances was a white hjon, statant ; 
and the silver crescent continues to he used by them to this day : they also 
gire three luces anjent for one of their quarters. 

* i. c. The English. 

* Being all in armour, be could not know binu 
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“ By my good faytLe/’ sayd the noble Percy, 

“ Now haste thou rede full ryght; 

Yet wyll I never yelde me to the, 

Whyll I may stonde and fyght.” IOC 

They swapped together, whyll that they swette, 

Wyth sworcles scharpe and long; 

Ych on other so fastc they bectte, 

Tyll thcr helmes cam in peyses dowyn. 

The Percy was a man of strenghth, 105 

I tell yow in thys stounde ; 

He smote the Dowglas at the swordes length, 

That he fello to the growynde. 

The sworde was scharpe, and sore can byte, 

I tell yow in scrtayne; 110 

To the harte he cowde hjm smyte, 

Thus was the Dowglas slayne. 

The stonders stode styll on eke syde, 

With many a grevous grone ; 

Thcr the fowght the day, and all the nyght, 115 

And many a dowghty man was ‘ slone/ 

Ther was no frcke that thcr wold flye, 

But styflly in stowre can stond, 

Ychone hewyng on other whyll they myght drye, 

Wyth many a bayllefiill bronde. 120 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottes syde, 

For soth and scrtenly, 

Syr James a Dowglas ther was slayne, 

That daye that he cowde dye. 

The Yerlle of Mentayne he was slayne, 125 

Grysely groned uppon the growynd ; 

Syr Davy Scotto, Syr Walter Steward, 

Syr ‘ John * of Agurstonne.® 

V. Ht), slayne. MSS. V, 124-, i. he died that day. 

* Our old minstrel repeats these names, as Homer and Virgil do those of 
their heroes : 

— fortemque Cyan, fortemque Cloanthum, &c. &c. 

Both the MSb. read here, “Sir James;” but see above, Pt. 1, ver. 112. 
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Mori-ey in tliat ]>laefi 
A hut never u foto wold Hyc ; 

Sir Hnglio MhxwoII, a lorck- lie was, 

With tile Dowglas dyd he dye, 

Ther was slayne upon the Skottes syde, 
ror Both as I yow suye, 

forty thowsande Scotts 
Weut but eygliteue awave, 

Ther was slayne upon the Ynglysshe sydo, 
.cor Both and scrteulyo, 

A gentell knyght, Sir John Fitz-hughe, 

Yt was the more petye, 

Syr James Harebotell ther was slayne, 

For hym ther hartes were sore ; 

The gentyll ‘ Lovelle ’ ther was slayne, 
That the Percyes standerd bore. 

Ther was slayne uppon the Ynglyssh perte, 
For soth as 1 yow suye, 

Of nyne thowsand Ynglyssh men 
Fyve hondert cam awsiye. 

The other were slayne in the fylde, 

Crystc kepe ther sowles from wo, 

Seyng ther was so fewe fryndes 
Agaynst so many a foo. 

Then one the morne they raayd them beeres 
Of byrch, and haysell graye ; 

Many a wydowe with wcpyng teyres 
Ther makes they fette awaye. 

Thys fraye bygan at Otterborne 
Bytwene the nyght and the day ; 

Ther the Dowglas lost bys lyfe, 

And the Percy was ledo awayej 




140 



150 



IGO 


V. 143, Covelle. MS. For the names in this 
the end of this oallad. V. 153, one, i.e. on. 

’ Sc. captive. 


page, see the rem .rks at 
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Then was thcr a Scottyshe prisoner tayue, 

Syr Hughe Mongoinery was hys name ; 

For soth as I yow saye, 

He borowed the Percy home agayne.® 

Now let us all for the Percy 2 )raye 165 

To Jesu most of inyglit, 

To bryng hys sowle to the blysse of heven, 

For he was a geutyll knyght. 

V. 165, Percye>. HarL MS. 

• In the Cotton SIS. is the following uote on ver. 1 64, in an ancient hand ; 
“ Svr Hi’we Mongomery takyn juizonar, was delyvered for the restoryiige 

It ' 

ot rers.ty. 

*** Most of the names in the two preceding ballads are found to 
liave belongi «l to fnmilie.x of distinction in the North, as may be inadr 
appear from authentic reconls. Thus, in 

THE AN'CIENT BALLAD OF CHEVY-CHASE. 

Page 10, ver. 112. Ag- rntone.'] The family of Ilnggerston of Hagger- 
stOD, near Perwick, has been seated there for many centuries, and still 
rcnriins. Thomas Ilagg« rston was among the commissioners returned 
for Northiimborlunfl in 12 Hen. VI. 1433 (Fuller’s IVorthies, p. 310). 
The head of this family at present is Sir Thomas Haggeraton, Bart., of 
Haggorston above mentioned. 

N.B. The name is spelt Agerstone, ns in the text, in T^eland’s 
Itinerary, vol. vii. p. 54. 

Ver. 113. Uarlly.'] Hartly is a village near the sea, in the barony 
oi Tinemoutli, about seven miles from North-Shields, It probably 
gave name to a family of note at that time, 

Ver. 114. HeuronrS\ This family, one «»f the most ancient, was 
long of great con.'idcmiion in Northumberland. Huddeston, the Cajmt 
HaroniiP. of Heron, was their ancient residence. It descended, 25 
Edw. I,, U) the lieir general, Emeline Heron, afterwnrils Baroress 
— ^Ford, Ac., nn(i Bockemfield {in com. codem). went at the same 
time to Roger Heron, the heir male, whose dr.MJondniits were summoned 
to Parliament; Sir William Heron of Ford Castle being summoned 
44 Edw. III.— Ford Castle liath d<'scende(l by heirs general to the 
family of Dclavnl (mentioned in the next article). Robert Heron, Esq., 
who died nt Newark in 1753 (hitlier of the Kight Hoii. Sir Richard 
Heron, Bart.), was heir male of the Her ns of Bockenfield, a younger 
branch of thi.^ family. Sir Thomas lb ron Dliddh-ton, Bart., is heir 
male of tlie Herons of Chip-Chase, another branch of the Herons ot 
Ford (’a>tle. 

Ver. 11.5. Loreh .'\ Job. de Lavale, miles, was sheriff of Norfhiiin- 
brrlnud 34 Hen. Vli. Job. de l.avele, mil. in the 1 Ed. VJ md 
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f 'l>is n.vnc is spolt 1 ),. I.ovo, 

SeUuol h^Norihuml, 'rl^, l'""! """"’* 

aee^-. t 

famiTv it '>PI-..rs tlm't hj i.l"; ’ rf tbo 

RokZy‘'Km tlTr'''^'" '>'l'"‘l ''^".itten was SiJ ll,,h 

— Sre al" *v"l others,. f the same name ailenvar li 

tost™ P- i«‘- OftMit fomily was the lute Lor,l W™ln r: 

Lord "•'S*' iitontgomerv was son of John 

Ver^^m" ‘"m. "“'■'o**'”' "‘o P'osent Earl of K-linton. 

i-iimlh?f,'on,'«"''H^'''^i “oeient family of the Liddels were 


ori^nally from Seotlaml^ wlrnm Lm^ls'of ^iSddZ:;;, m:^ 

t (vide Collins’s Vcer.tge). The liend of this fninilv 

n tfi iT%«; Wr\^^ li y*i .ft • ** 


^ tt'/-tff/ei. lue neiia ot tUis tnmily 
of D^ham ^ fiavensworth, of Kaver.sworth Castle, ii. the county 


IN’ THE BATTLE OF OTTERBOCKNE. 

dnm^nf tho time of this battle, the earl- 

iTof K ‘"rhI r?? by Robert Stewart, Earl of Fife, third 

S Uuchanan. commanded the 
Scots that entered by Carlisle. But our miu»trel had jirobably an eye 

written ^fl tbis earldom when the ballad was 

wrRten. — bee Douglass revraje of i^cotUmd, 1704. fob 

bp^rp liSo This siiows this ballad was not composed 

before 1449; for in that year Alexander, Lord of Gordon and IluNtlev 
was created Earl of Huntley by K. James II. ^lUNtlev, 

Aw' i^mrr//irt«.] The Earl of liiichan at that time was 

Alexander btewart. tourth son of K. Kobert II. 

T J.?**' / T^\ These two families of Johnston 

i^orcl of Johnston, and Maxwell Lord of Maxwell, were always verv 

powerful on (he borders. Of the former family is Johnston Marquis of 

Annandale ; of tlie latter is Maxwell Earl of Nithsdule. I cannot find 

that any chief ot this family was named Sir Hugh; hut Sir Herbert 

Maxiytdl was about this time much distinguished.— See Drmg. This 

might have ^en originally written Sir H. Maxwell, and by tninscriixjrs 

Converted into Sir Hu-h.— See aliove, in No. I. v. 90, Hi, hard is a>ii- 
tracted inlo Hie. 

t. e. The I^ird of Swintone, a small village 
witiiin the Scottish border, tliree miles from Norham. This family 
Btili subsists, and is very ancient. 

"f’be illustrious family of Scot, ancestors of the 
Uukc of Biiccleugh, always made a great figure on the borders. Sii 
? utter Scot was at tlie head of this family when tho battle wai 
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fought ; but his great-grandson, Sir David Scot, was the hero of that 
house wlien the ballad was written. 

Ibid. Stewarde."] The person here designed was probably Sir Walter 
Stewart, Lord of Dalswinton and Gairlies, who was eminent at that 
time. — See Doug. Fiom him is descended the present Karl of 
Galloway. 

Ver. 112. Agurstone.'] Tlie scat of this fimily was sometimes subject 
to the kings of Scotland. Thus Itichardus llngerstoun, miles, is one 
of the Scotti>h knights who signed a treaty with the English in 1249. 
Hen. III. (Nicholson, p. 2. note.) It was the fate of many parts of 
Northumberland often to change their masters, according as the 
Scottish or English arms prevailed. 

Page 23, ver. 129. Morrey."] The person here meant was probably 
Sir Charles Murray of Cockpoole, wlio flourished at that time, and was 
ancestor of the Murrays sometime Karls of Annandulc. — See Doug. 
Peerage. 

Page 23. ver. 139. Fitz-hu he.'} Dugdale (in his Baron, vol. i. p. 
403) informs us, that John, son of Henry Lord Fitz-hugh, was killed 
at the battle of Otterbourne. Tliis was a Nortlmniberland family. — 
Vide Dugd. p. 403, col. ], and Nicholson, pp. 33, 60. 

Ver. 141. Ilurebotell.} Harlx)tlle is a village upon the river Coquet, 
al)Out ten miles west of Kothbury. The family of H.irbottle was 
once conridi-rable in Northumberland. — Sec Fuller, pp. 312, 313. 
A daughter of Sir Guiscbj>rd Harbottle, Knt., married Sir Thomas 
Percy, Knt., sou of Henry V., and fatlier of Thomas, seventh Earl of 
Northumberland. 


III. 

SJciu'S Saugijtcr, 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD, 

is founded upon tlie supposed practice of the Jews in crucifying or 
otherwise murtbering Christian children, out of hatred to the religion 
of their parents: a j)iactice which hath been always alleged in excuse 
for tlie erucUies exorcised upon that wretched peopli-, but which pro- 
bably never happened in a single instance. For if we con.-ider, on the 
one hand, the ignorance and superstition of the times when such 
stories took their rise, the virulnit prejudice.^ of the monks who record 
tliem, and the e.'igerncss with which they would be l atclied up by the 
barbarous populace as a pretence for plunder; on tlie otlier hand, the 
great danger incurred by the perpi-trators, and the inadetiiiate motives 
they couUl have to excite them to a crime of so much horror, we may 
reasonably conclude the whole charge to be groundless and malicious. 

Tlie following ballad is probably built upon some Italian legend, and 
bears a great resemblance to the Frifireese’s Tale in Clmucor : the poel 
seems also to have, had an eye to the known story of Hugh of Linfoln. 
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THE Jew’s daughter. 


u>iP i ni' murthored bv tbo Jows in the 

Mirrvlnnd T m ^ P^bably conh.uioil m:.y be seen in Cb.mecr. As for 

Duteb Mnvt V*; i pr*>»’ftbly a corruption of MiUn called by tlio 

SrAd^^e^ ^‘ver Po; althoujrh 

in^digc, not the Po, runs througli Milan. 

Printed from a MS. copy sent from Scotland. 


The rain rins doun through Mirry-land toune, 

Sae dois it douno the Pa : 

Sae dois the lads of Mirry-land toune, 

Quhan they play at the ba’. 

Than out and cam the Jewis docht^r, 5 

Said, “Will ye cum in and dine?’* 

“ I winnae cum in, I cannae cum in, 

Without my play-feres nine.” 

Scho powd an apple reid and white, 

To intice the zong thing in : 10 

Scho powd an apple white and reid. 

And that the sweit bairne did win. 

And scho has taine out a little pen-knife, 

And low down by her gair j 

Scho has twin’d the zong thing and his life ; 15 

A word he nevir s^iak mair. 

And out and cam the thick, thick bluid, 

And out and cam the thin ; 

And out and cam the bonny herts bluid : 

Thair was nae life left in. 20 

Scho laid him on a dressing horde, 

And drest him like a swine, 

And laughing said, “ Gae nou and pley 
With zour sweit play -feres nine.” 

Scho rowd him in a cake of lead, 25 

Bade him lie stil and sleip j 

Scho cast him in a deip draw-well. 

Was fifty fadom deip. 


*. y* 'f important to note that Mirry-land toune is a corruption 

,.*^7^ Lincoln, and not, as Percy conjectured, of 3]ailand (Milan) town.— 


Editor. 


SIR CAFUNTi:. 



Quhan bolls wer run*];, and mass was sung. 

And every lady went liarnu : 3G 

Thau ilka lady had her zoug soune, 

Bot Lady Helen had none. 

Scho rowd hir luantil hir about, 

And sair, sair gan she weip, 

And she ran into the Jewis castel, 35 

Quhan they were all asleip. 

“ My bonny Sir Hew, my pretty Sir Hew 
I pray thee to me speik : ” 

“ 0 lady, rinn to the deip draw-well, 

Gin ze zour zonne wad seik.’* 40 

Lady Helen ran to the deip draw-well. 

And knelt upon her kne : 

“ My bonny Sir How, an ze bo licre, 

I pray thee speik to me.** 

“ The lead is wondrous heavy, mither, 45 

The well is wondrous deip ; 

A keen pen-knife sticks in my hert, 

A word I dounae speik. 

“ Gac hamc, gae hame, my mither deir, 

Fetch me my windling sheet, 50 

And at the back o’ Mirry-land toun 
Its thair we twa sail meet.’ 

* « « » • 


IV. 

^tr ^aultnr. 

This old romantic tale was preserved in the Editor’s folio MS., but in 
BO very defective and mutilated a condition (not. from any chasm m 
tlie MS , hilt from «?roat omission in the tran-cript, probably copied from 
the faulty recitdhm of some illiterate minstrel), that it was necessary to 
supply several stanzas in the first part, and .still more in the second, 
to connect ond complete the story in the manner which appeared to 
him most interesting and aftectin". 

There is somethinjf peculiar in the metre of tin’s old ballad: it is 
not unusual to meet witli redundant stanzas of si.K lines; but the 
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'I’HE FIRST PART. 

In ^Ireland, ferr over the sea, 

There du'clleth a bonuye kinge ; 
nil with him a yong and comlye knighte. 
Men call him Syr Cauline. 

Tim kinge had a ladye to his daughter, 

In fashyon she hath no peere ; 

And princely wightes that ladye wooed 
To be theyr wedded feere. 


Syr Cauline loveth her best of all, 

But nothing durst he saye ; 10 

descreeve his counsayl to no man, 

But deerlye he lovde this may. 
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Till on a daye it so bcflfell 
Great dill to him was dight ; 

The maydens love removde his mynd. 

To care-bed went the knighte. 

One while he sprcd his armes him fro, 

One while he spred them nye ; 

“ And aye ! but I winne that ladyes love, 
For dole now I mun dye.” 

And whan our parish-masse was done, 

Our kinge was bowne to dyne : 

He says, “ Where is Syr Cauliue, 

That is wont to serve the wyne?” 

Then aunswerde him a courteous knighte, 
And fast his handes gan wnugo : 

“ Syr Cauliue is sicke, and like to dye. 
Without a good leechinge.” 

“ Fetche mo do^mc my daughter deere, 

She is a leeche fulle fine ; 

Goe take him doughe, and the baken bread. 

And serve him with the wyne soe red : 
Lothe I were him to tine.” 

Fair Christabelle to bis chaumber goes, 

Her maydens followyng nye ; 

“O well,” she sayth, “how doth my lord?” 
“ O sicke, thou fayr ladye.” 

“ Nowe rysc up wightlyo, man, for shame, 
Never lye soe cowardice; 

For it is told in my fathers balle, 

You dye for love of mec.” 

“ Fayre ladye, it is for your love 
That all this dill I drye ; 

For if you wold comfort me with a kisse^ 

Then were I brought from bale to blisse. 

No lenger wold I lye.” 

“ Syr Knighte, my father is a kinge, 

I am his onlye heire ; 

Alas ! and well you knowe, Syr Knighte, 

I never can be youre fere,” 
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“O ladye, thou urt a kiuges Jaughthr, 

Alia I am not tlij peere ; 

But let me doe some deedos of armes 
io be your bacheleere.’* 

“ Some deedes of anues if thou wilt doe, 

My bacheleere to bee, 

tiin harm shold liappe to thee,) 

kuighte, so mickle of miglito 
VVill examine you hefome; "ogato, 

Ai^ never man bare life awaye 

But he did him scath and sco’me. 

That kuighte he is a foul paynim, 

A limb and bone • 

Ihy life it IS but gone/^ 

“ Nowe on the Eldridge hiUes He walke 
k or thy sake, fair ladie ; 

And He either bring you a ready tok^n, 

Ur lie never more you see/’ 

The lady is gone to her own chaumbere 
maydens following bright • ’ 

^”■'7^“® lope from care-bed soone. 

And to the Eldridge hills is gone, ’ 
c or to wake there all night. 

Unto midnight, that the moone did rise, 

H’u ^ Up and downe ; 

lis^fr®™® b“gle heard he bloive 
Over the bents soe browne : 

^ I ffa “y '‘®er‘. 

1 am ffar from any good towne.” ^ 

I ^er. 61 . 

lais line IS restored from the folio WS 
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Anri soone he spyde on the mores so brofwl 
A fmyous wight and fell ; 

A ladye bright his brydie led, 

Clad in a fayre kyrtell ; 

And soe fast he called on Syr Cauline, 90 

“ 0 man, I rede tlicc Uye, 

For, ‘ but ’ if cryance come till thy heart, 

1 weene but thou miin dye.” 

He saytli, “ ‘ No ’ cryance comes till my heart, 

Nor, in faith, I wyll not flee ; 95 

For, cause thou minged not Christ before, 

The less me dreadeth thee.” 

Tbe Eldridgc knightc, he pricked his steed ; 

Syr Cauline bold abode : 

Tiicii cither shooke his trustye speare, 100 

And the timber these two children * bare 
Soc soouc in sunder slode. 

Then tookc they out theyr two good swordes, 

And laydeii on full fastc, 

Till helnic and hawberke, mail and shcelde, 105 

They all were well-nye brast. 

The I'ddridge knight was mickle of might, 

And stifle in stower did staiule; 

But Syr Cauline with a ‘ backward ’ stroke, 

He smote ofl’ his right-hand ; HO 

That soone he, with paine and lacke of bloud, 

Fell downc on that lay-land. 

Tlien up Syr Cauline lift his brands 
All over his bead so hye : 

“ And here I sweare by the holy roode, 115 

Nowc, caytifl’e, thou slialt dye.” 

Then up and came that ladyc hrighte, 

Fastc wringing of her hando : 

For the maydens love that most you love, 

Withold that deadlye hrande : 120 

V, 109, aukeward. MS. 

i.e. Knights. — See the preface to Chil^J Waters^ )I. *4. 
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“ For the maydcns love that most you love 
iNow smyte no more I j)rayo ; 

Ai^ aye whatever thou wilt, my lord 
Ho shall thy hosts obayc.” 

to meo, thou Eldridge kniffhte 
And here on this lay-laud, ^ 

That thou wilt believe on Christ his laye. 

And therto plight thy hand : 

And that thou never on Eldridge come 
To sporte, gamon, or playe ; 

And that thou here give up thy armes 
Until thy dying daye.” 

hnighte gave up his armes 
With many a sorrowfulle sighe ; 

And sware to obey Syr Caulines best, 

Till the tymc that ho shold dyo. 

And ho then uj) and the Eldridge kuighte 
Sett him in his saddle anonc ; 

And the Eldridge kuighte and his ladye, 

To theyr castle are they gone. 

Then he tookc up the bloudy hand, 

That was so large of bone, 

And on it he founde five ringes of gold 
Of knightes that had be slone. 

Then he tooke up the Eldridge sworde. 

As hard as any flint : 

And he tooke off those nng^s five, 

As bright as fyrc and brent. 

Home then pricked Syr Caulinc, 

As light as leafe on tree : I. 50 

I-wys he neither stint ne blanne, 

Till he his ladye see. 

Then downe ho knelt upon his knee, 

Before that lady gay ; 

“ O ladye, I have bin on the Eldridge hills ; 1G5 

These tokens I bring away ' 
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“ Now welcome, welcome, Syr Cauline, 

Thrice welcome unto mee, 

For now I perceive thou art a true kniglite, 

Of valour bolcle and free.” 160 

“ O ladye, I am thy own true knighte, 

Thy bests for to obaye ; 

And mought f hope to winne thy love ! ” 

No more his tongo colde say. 

The ladye blushed scarlette redde, 

And fettc a gcntill sighe : 

“ Alas ! Syr Knight, how may this bee, 

For my degree’s soe highe? 

“ But sith thou hast bight, thou comely youth. 

To be my batchilcre, 

lie promise, if thee I may not wedde, 

I will have none other fere.” 

Then slice held forthc her lilly-white hand 
Towards that knighte so free ; 

He gave to it one gcntill kissc, 

His heart was brought from bale to blisse, 

The tearcs sterte from his ee. 

“ But keep my counsayl, Syr Cauline, 

No lot no man it knowe ; 

For, and over iny father sholde it ken, 180 

I wot he wolde us sloe.” 

From that daye forthc, that ladye fayro 
Lovdc Syr Cauline the knighte : 

From that daye forthe, he only joyde 

Whan shee was in his sight. 185 

Yea, and oftentimes they mette 
Within a fayro arboiirc, 

Where they, in love and sweet daliauncc, 

Past manye a pleasaunt houre. 

In this conc-lu>inn of tlio First Pnrt, nnd at the bc^nning of 
the Second, the rcad« r will ohservo n resf mhlancc to the stnry of 
Sinifimunria and GniArard, as told hy Borence and Drydcn : seethe 
latter’s description of the lovers meeting in the cave, and those 
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“ But as extremes are short rf ili an.i .^ood, 

KUt, that eouid no more improve Jheir iov 
Took a malicious pleasure to .lestrov. ^ 
lancred, who loudly loved,” ^<:c. 


PART THE SECOND. 

Everye white will have its bhicke, 

Aua cverye sweete its sowrc : 
lias fouiule tlie Ladyc Christabelle 
Xu au untimely howrc. 

For so it befcllo, as Syr Canliuc 
A\’as witli tliat hulye fairc, 

The kiugo, her father, walked forthe 
To take tlie evenyng aire : 

And into the arboure as he went 
To rest his wcaryc feet, 

He found his daughter and Syr Cauline 
There sette in daliauuce sweet. 

The kiugo hec sterted fortlio, i-wys, 

And au angryo man was hee ; 

Nowe, traytoure, thou shalt hange or drawp 
And rewe shall thy ladie.” 

Then forthe Syr Cauline he was Icdde, 

And throume in dungeon deepe : 

And the ladye into a towrc so hye, 

There left to wayle and weepe. 

The queene she was Syr Caulines friend, 

And to the kinge sayd shoe ; 

“ I praye you save Syr Caulines life, 

And let him banisht bee.’’ 

Now, dame, that traitor sliall be sent 
Across the salt sea forno : 

But licre I will make thee a band, 

If ever he come within this laud, 

A foule dcathe is his doorau • 
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All woe-bcgi>nc Wiis tliat gentil knight 
To parte frcMii Ins ladye ; 

And many a time lie sighed sore, 

And cast a wistfulle eye : 

“ Fairo Cliristabelie, from thee to parte, 
Farrc lever liad 1 dye.” 

Faire Christalxdle, that ladye bright, 

Was had fertile of the towre ; 

But ever shoe droojicth in her minde, 

As, nipt by an ungentle winde, 

Doth seine faiie lillye flo\vTe. 

And ever slice doth lament and weepe 
To tint her lover soe : 

“ Syr Caulinc, thou little think’st on mee, 
But I will still he true.” 

Blanye a kiuge, and manye a duke, 

And lorde of high degree. 

Did sue to that fayre ladye of love ; 

But never shoe woldc tlicm nee. 

When niauye a dayo was past and gone, 

Nc comforte she colde fiude, 

The kyngo proclaimed a tourncament, 

To cheerc his daughters mind. 

And there came lords, and there camo knight 
Fro maiiye a farrc countrye. 

To break a spore for theyr ladycs love, 
Before that faire ladye. 

And many a ladye there was sette, 

In purple and in palle; 

But faire (’liristabollc, soe woe-begone, 

Was the fayrest of them all. 

Then manye a kniglite was mickle of might, 
Before his ladye gaye ; 

But a stranger wight, wliom no man knewe, 
He wan the prize echo daye. 
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Hi8 acton it was all of blacko. 

His bowberko niul bis sbceblo ; 

No noo man wist whence he did eonio, 

No noo man knewo whore ho did gone, 
When they camo out the foeldo. 

And now throe days were prestlye jiast 
In feates of chivalryc, 

When lo, upon the fourth morningo, 

A sorrowfullc sight they see : 

A hugyo giaunt stiffe and starke, 

All foulo of liiube and lore, 

Two goggling eyen like fire farden, 

A mouthe from eare to care. 

Before him came a dwarffe full lowe, 

That waited on his knee ; 

And at his backc five heads he bare, 

All wan and pale of blee. 

“ Sir,” quoth the dwarffe, and louted lowe, 

“ Behold that hend Solduin ! 

Behold these heads I bearc with me ! 

They are kings which he hath slain. 

“ The Eldridgo kniglit is his own cousine. 
Whom a knight of tliine bath shout ; 

And hoc is come to avenge his wrong : 

And to thee, all thy kniglites among, 
Defiance here hath sent. 

“ But yetto he will appease his wrath. 

Thy daughters love to winne; 

And, but thou yeelde him that fayre mayd, 
Thy halls and towers must breunc. 

“ Thy head, Syr King, must goe with mee. 
Or else thy daughter deere ; 

Or else within tln se lists soe broad. 

Thou must findc him a peere.” 

The king he tumed him round aboutc, 

And in his heart was woo , 

“ Is there never a knighte of my round tabic 
This matter will undergoe V 
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“ Is there never a knighte amongst yee all 
Will fight for ray daughter and mee ? 

Whoever will fight yon grimme Soldan, 106 

Eight fair his mcede shall bee. 

“ For hce shall have iny broad lay-lands, 

And of my crowne be heyre ; 

And he shall winiic faire Christabelle 

To be his wedded fore.” 110 

But every knighte of liis round table 
Did stand both still and pale ; 

For, whenever they lookt on tlie grim Soldan, 

It made their hearts to quail. 

All woebegone was that fay re ladye, 115 

Wlien she sawo no lielpo was’ nye ; 

She cast her thought on her owne true-love, 

And the tcares gusht from her eye. 

Up then sterte the stranger knighte, 

Sayd, “ Ladye, bo not afiVayd ; 120 

He figlit for thee witli this grimme Soldan, 

Thoughe he be unniaekiye made. 

“ And if thou wilt lend me the Eldridgc sworde, 

Tliat lyeth within thy howre, 

I trustc in Christo for to slay this fiendo, 125 

Thoughe he be stilf in stowre.” 

“ Goo fetch him downc the Eldridge sworde,” 

The kingc he cryde. “ with speedc : 

Nowe licavcn assist thee, courteous knighte ; 

My daughter is thy mcede,” 130 

The gyaunt he stopped into tlie lists, 

Aud sayd, “ Awaye, awnye ; 

I sweare, as T am the heml S(d<lan, 

Thou lettcst me here all dayc ” 

Then forthe the stranger knight he came, 

In his hlacke arruoiirc diglit : 

The ladye sighed a gentle sighe, 

“ That this were my true knighte 1 ” 
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And nowo tI,o 5 ;y«„ut and kniglitc l.c n.ctl 

\> ithiii tlio lists soe hrtmd ; 

Ami now, with swordos soo shariio of steclo, 

1 hoy gau to lay oil load. 

Tho Soldaii stnicke the kniglite a stroke, 
niiide him roclc ftsyde i 
Then woe-begonc was tiiat fayre ladye 
Alla tlirice she decjily sighde. 


The Soldan struckc a secoml stroke, 

Aud made the blonde to flowe : 

All pale and wan was that ladye fayre, 
And thrice she wept for woe. 

The Soldan struckc a third fell stroke 
\Vhich brought the knighte on his knee* 

bad sorrow pierced that ladyes heart, 

And she shrickt loud shrickiugs three. 

The knighte he leapt u2ion his feete, 

All recklcssc of tho pain : 

Qimth liee, “ But heaven bo now my speede 
Or else I shall be slainc.” 


He gras^icd Ins swordc witli maync and mighte 
And S2)ying a secrette 2>art, ’ 

He drave it into the Soldan's syde. 

And pierced him to the heart. 

Then all the people gave a shoute, 

Whan they sawe tlie Soldan falle : 

The ladye wept, and thanked Ciirist 
That had reskewed lier from thrall. 

And nowe the kinge, with all his barons, 

Rose uppe from offe his seate, 

And downe he stepped into the listes 
That curteous knighte to greete. 

But he, for pa^e and lacko of bloude, 

Was fallen into a swounde, 

And there, all walteringe in his gore, 

Lay lifolesse on the grounde. 
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“ Come downe, come downe, my daughter deaio, 175 
Thou art a leeclie of skille ; 

Farre lever bad I lose halfe my landes, 

Than this good knighte sholde spille/' 

Downe then stcppeth that fayre ladye, 

To helpo him if she maye : 

But when she did his beavere raise, 

“ It is my life, my lord,” she sayes, 

And shriektc and swound awaye. 

Syr Caulinc juste liftc up his eyes, 

When ho hcarde his ladye crye : 

“ 0 ladye, I am thine o^vne true love ; 

For thcc I wisht to dye.” 

Then giving her one partinge looke, 

He closed his eyes in death 

Ere Christabelle, that ladye milde, 

Bcgane to diawe her breathe. 

But wlicn she found her comelye knighte 
Indeed was dead and gone, 

She layde her pale, cold chccke to his, 

And thus she made her moane: 195 

“ O staye, my dearo and onlye lord, 

For mee, thy faithfulle feere ; 

’Tis meet that I shold followe thee. 

Who hast bought my love so deare.” 

Then fayntinge in a deadlyc swoune, 200 

And with a deep-fette sighc, 
riiat burst her gentle heart in twayno,. 

Faire Christabelle did dye. 
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V. 

iHtJlunrt!, iSKluartf. 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD. 

FROM A MS. COPY TRANSilITTED FROM SCOTLAND. 

“ Quhy dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid, 

Edward, Edward ? 

Quby dois zour brand sae drop wi’ bluid ? 

And quliy sae sad gang zee, O ? ” 

“ O, I bao killed my hauko sae guid, 

Mitber, mitber ; 

O, I hue killed my bauke sac guid : 

And I bad nae mair bot bee, 0.” 

“ Zour baukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

Edward, Edward: 

Zour baukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

My deir son I tell thee, O.” 

“ O, I bae killed my rcid-roan stcid, 

Mitber, mitber : 

O, I bae killed my reid-roan stcid, 

That erst was sae fair and free, O.” 

“ Zour stcid was auld, and ze bae gat mair, 

Edward, Edward : 

Zour stcid was auld, and ze bae gat mair, 

Sum other dnlo ze drie, 0.” 

“O, I bao killed my fadir deir, 

Mitber, mitber : 

O, I bae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas ! and wae is mce, 0 t ” 

“ And qubatton penance wul ze drie for that, 

Edward, Edward ? 

And qubatten penance will ze drie for that ? 

My deir son, now tell me, 0. ” 

“ lie set my feit in zonder boat, 

Mitber, mitber : 
lie set my feit in zonder boat. 

And He fare ovir the sea, 0.” 
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“ And qiiliat will ze doe wi’ zour towirs and zoiir lia’, 

Edward, Edward '? 

And quliat wul zc doe wi’ zonr towirs and zour lia\ 35 

That were sac fair to sec, 0 'i ” 

“ He let tliame stand til tliey doun fa’, 

Mitlier, niitlicr : 

He let thame stand til they doun fa’, 

For here ncvir mair maun I bee, 0.’* 40 


“ And quhat wul zc leive to zonr bairns and zour wife, 

Edward, Edward ? 

And qubat wul ze leive to zonr bainis aud zour wife, 

Qnlian ze gang ovir the sea, O ? ” 

“ The warldis room, late them beg tlirow life, 

Mither, mither ; 

The warldis room, let them beg throw life, 

For thame ncvir inair wul I see, 0.” 



“ Aud quliat wul zc leive to zour ain mither deir, 

Edward, Edward ? 

And quhat wul zc leive to zour ain mither dcir ? 

My doir son, now tell me, O.” 

“The curse of hell frae me sail zc heir, 

Mither, mither : 

The curse of hell frae me sail ze heir. 

Sic couuseils zc gave to me, O. * 




This nirimia son" was transmitted to the Editor by Sir David 
Dalryinple, Dart., lute Lord Hailes. 
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nevi» represents his licro» 
i'grsdnst 


I 

npun all occasions, brcntliing 


“Jlahoimd ami Termasrauiite : * *’ 

w r 



out defiance 


and so full of zeal for liis reliu’ion, ns to return the following iMilitc 

f'*ii'.<la«ghfi>r, Who had fallen in love 
NMtU Inm, and sent two baracen knights to invite him to her bower : 


“ I wyll not ones stirre olVthis jrrounde, 
To speake with an heathen houn.le, 
Unchristian houmles, 1 rede you Ho, 

Or I your harte blomi shall se.” * 


Indeed, they return the compliment, by codling him elsewhere “a 
Christen hounde.” * 

This was conformable to the real manners of the barbarous n^cs* 
perhaps the «imo excuse will hardly serve our hard for the situations 
in w'hich he has placed some of his royal personages. That a Youthful 
monarch should take a journey into another kingdom to visit his 
mistress iW/. was a piece of gallantry paralleh d in our o« n Cliarlcs I. ; 
but that Iving Adland should he found lolling or leaning at his gate, 
(v. 35,) may bethought, perchance, a little out of cliaiactcr. And 
yet the grenrt painter of manners. Homer, did not think it inconsistent 
with decorum to represent a king of the Taphiaus rearing liimself at 
the gate of Ulysses to imiuirc tbr tliat monarch, w hen he t..uchc<l at 
Ithaca, as ho was taking a voyage witli a ship’s cargo of iron to dispo.se 
of in tratiie.^ So little ought we to judge of auciiuit manners by 
our own. 


Before I conclude tliis article, I cannot he lp <*bserving that the r<-ader 
will see in this ballad the chanicter ot the old luinstrcv-' (those suc- 
cessors of the hards; placed in a very respectable liglit:^ here lie will 
see one of them rejircsentcil mounted on a line Jiorse, a'a’iirnpanii d with 
an attendant to bear his harp after him, and to sing the poems of his 
composing. Here he will see him mixing in the company of kings 
without Ceremony; no mean profit of the great aiitiiiuity of iliis jioem. 
The farther we carry our imiuirics hack, tlu; greater r< spect we find 
paid to the professors of pot try and rnu.sic among all the C- Itie and 
Gothic nations. Their charact<?r was deemed so .•-acn-d, that umler its 
sanction our famous King Alfred (us we have aln ady si eti*^ t made no 
scruple to enter the Danish camp, and was at mieo admiltetl to tlio 
king’s head-quarters.^ Our poet has sugg< sted the s.iinc o.xpfidient to 
the heroes of this ballad. All the histories ot (he North are full of the 


‘ See a short Memoir at the end of thi.s ballail. 

* Sign C. ij. b. ^ign C. j. b. * Oilyss. A. 105. 

* See vol. ii. note subjoined to 1st pt. of lictjijar of lii-'lnol, &c. 

* See the Essay on the .'incieiit Minstrels prefixed to tins vol. 

' E'en so late as the time of Kroiss.irt, we find Minstrels and Heralds 
mention'd together as those who might securely go into au enemy’i 
coQntiy. Cap. cxl. 
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great reverence paid to this order of men. Harold Ifarfagre, a cele- 
brated king of Norway, was wont to seat them at his table above all 
the ofiScers of bia court : and we lind another Norwegian king placing 
live of them by his side in a day of battle, that tlicy raigiit be eye- 
witnesses of the great exploits they were to celebrate.® As to Estmere’s 
riding into the hall wliile the kings were at table, this was usual in tlie 
ages of chivalry; and even to this day we see a relic of this custom 
still kept up, in the Champion’s riding into Wcstminster-iiall during 
the coronation dinner.® 

• 

Hearken to me, gentlemen, 

Come and you shall hcare ; 

Ho tell you of two of the boldest brethren. 

That ever born y-were. 

The tone of them was Adler yonge, 5 

The tother was Kyng Estmere ; 

The were as boldc men in their deedes, 

As any were, farr and ncaro. 

As they were drinking ale and wine 

Within Kyng Estineres lialle ; 10 

“ When will ye marry a wyfo, brother, 

A wyfe to gladd us all ?” 

Then hespako him Kyng Estmere, 

And answered him hastilce : 

“ I knowc not that ladye in any lande, 15 

That is able ^ to marry with mec.” 

“ Kyng Adland hath a daughter, brother, 

Men call her bright and sheenc; 

If I were kyng here in your stead, 

That ladye shold be queene.” 20 

Sayes, “ Reade me, reado me, deare brother. 
Throughout merry England, 

Where we might find a messenger 
Betweene us two to sende.” 

V. 10, his brothor’.s hall. fol. MS. V. 14, hartilye. fol. MS. 

• linrthuVnt A'.ti'i. Dan., p. 173. Northe.n AntijUitleSf^Q., vol. i. jvp 
;>89. &c. 

* See also the account of F.'Uv. II. iu the hssay on the Minstrels. 

‘ He means Ht, suitable. 
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Saycs, “You sliall rydo yoiuseli'c, brotlu^r, 

Ilo boarc you companee ; 

Many tbrougbe fills messengers arc deceived, 
And 1 fearc lest see sbold wee.” 

Thus the reuislit tliem to lyde 
Of twoe good renislit steedes, 

And when they came to Kyug Adbmds halle, 
Of red goldo shone their weedes. 

And wlien the came to Kyng Adlands halle 
Before the goodlye yate, 

Ther they found good Kyng Adlimd 
Bearing himselfe theratt. 

“ Nowc Christ thee save, good Kyng Adltind, 
Nowe Christ thee save and see.” 

Sayd, “ You bo welcome, Kyng Estmere, 
Bight hartilye to mee.” 

“ You have a daughter,” sayd Adler yongc, 

“ Men call her bright and sheenc ; 

My brother wold marrye lior to his wiffe, 
Of Euglande to be queenc.” 

“ Yesterdaye was att my dcre daugliter 
Syr Bremor the Kyng of Spayne ; 

And then she nicked him of nayc ; 

I fearc sheelo do youe the same.” 

“ The Kyng of Spayno is a foule paynim, 

And ’leeveth on Mahound ; 

And pitye it were that fayi'c ladye 
Shold marrye a heathen hound.” 

“ But grant to me,” saycs Kyng Estmere, 

“ For my love I you prayo. 

That I may see your daughter dcre 
Before I goe hence awayc.” 

“ Althoughe itt is seven yeare and more 
Syth my daughter was in halle, 

She shall come downe once for your sake. 

To glad my gucstes alle.” 

* 

V. 27, miiny a man ... is. fol. MS. 

V, 4G, the king his soune of S]jayn. fol. JIS. 
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Downo then came that mayden fayre. 

With ladyes lacede in 

And halfc a hondrcd of bolde knightes. 

To bring licr from buwro to hall, 

And eke as iiianye gentle squi(‘i’cs, 

To waitc upon them alb 

The talents of goldc were on licr liead sette, 
Hungc lowe dowue to her knee ; 

And everye rynge on her small huger 
Shone of the chiystall free. 

Sayes, “ Christ you save, my deare Madame 
Sayes, “ Christ you save and see ; ” 

Sayes, “ You be welcome, Kyug Estmerc, 
Right welcome unto mec. 

“ And iff you love me, as you saye, 

So well and hartilec, 

All that ever you are comen about 
Sooue sped now itt may bee.” 

Then bespake lier father deare : 

“ My daughter, I saye uaye ; 

Rcmcinbor well the Kyng of Spayno, 

AVhat he sayd ycstcrdayc. 

“ He wold pull dowue my hallos and castles, 
And reave me of my lyfe : 

And ever I fcare that payiiim kyng, 

Iff I reave him of his wyfe.” 

“ Your castles and yom* tomes, father, 

Arc stronglye built aboute ; 

And thcn'fore of that foule i)ayuim 
Wee neede not standc in doubte. 

“ Plyght me your troth nowc, Kyng Estmere, 
By lieavcn and your righte handc, 

That you will marryc me to your wyfe. 

And make mo queene of your land.” 

Then Kyng Estmere he plight his troth 
By heaven ami bis righte hand. 

That he woldc inarrye her to his wyfe, 

And make her queene of his laud. 
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And ho tooke leave of that ladj-c fayro, 
io goo to his omio countree 

lo fetche him dnkos and lordcs and knightea 
Tliat marryed the might bee. ’ 

They had not ridden scant a myle 
A myle forthe of tlie to;nio. ’ 

>> itii keinpes many a one : 

But in did come the Kyug of Spayne, 
w Ith manye a grimmc harone, 

lone day to marrye Kjmg Adlands daiiglitcr 
Tother daye to carrye licr home. 

Then shoe sent after Kyng Estmere, 

Jn all the spede might bee, 
lhat he must cither rcturnc and fighte 
Or goe home and lose his ladye. ’ 

One whyle then tlio page he went, 

Anotlier whyle he ranne ; 

Till he had oretuken Kyng Estmere, 

1 wis, he never blanne. 

“ ‘yflingcs, Kyng Estmere ! ” 

What tydinges nowc, my boye?” 

“ O tydinges I can tell to you, 

That will you sore annoye. 

“ You had not ridden scant a myle. 

A myle out of the towne, 

of Spayne 

With kempes many a one ; 

*' Spayne 

With manye a grimme liarbne, 

lone day to marrye Kyng Adlands daughter, 

1 other daye to carrye her home. 

“ That ladye fayre she gieotes you well 
And cver-more well by nice : 

You must either turne againe and fighto, 

Ur goe homo and lose your ladye.’" 
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Sayes, “ Reade me, roade me, deare brother, 136 
My readc shall ryde * at thee, 

Whiche way we best may turne and fighte, 

To save this fayre ladye.” 

“ Now hearken to me,” saves Adler yonge, 

“ And your reade must rise^ at me ; 14C 

I quieklyc will devise a waye 
To eette thy ladye free. 

“ My mother was a westerno woman, 

And learned in gramarye,"* 

And when I learned at the schole, 

Something shoe taught itt me. 

“ There grow'cth an hcarbe within this fielde, 

And ift’ it were but kuowne, 

His color which is whyte and redd, 

It will make blacke and browne : 

“ His color which is browne and blacke, 

Itt will make redd and whyte ; 

That sword is not in all Englande, 

Upon his coato will byte. 

“ And you shal be a harper, brother, 165 

Out of the north countreo ; 

And He be your boyo, so faine of fighte, 

To bcarc your harpe by your knee. 

“ And you shall be the best harper, 

That ever tookc harpe in hand; ICO 

And I will be the best singer. 

That ever sung in this land. 

“ Itt shal bo written in our forheads, 

All and in grammarye, 

That we to we arc the boldest men 165 

That are in all Christentye.” 

* Sic MS. It shoti.d probaoly be rysc, t. c., my counsel shall arise from 
f.hee. — Sec ver. 140. 

• Sic. MS. 


146 


150 


* See note at the end of thi.s ballad. 
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And thiiR they renislit them to rydo, 

On towo good ronisli stcedes ; 

And whan the came to Kyng AtUande hall. 

Of redd gold shone their weedes. 170 

And whan the came to Kyng Adlands hall, 

Uutill the fayrc hall yate, 

There they foxind a proud porter. 

Rearing himselfe theratt. 

Sayes, “ Christ thee save, thou proud porter;” 175 
Sayes, “ Christ thee save and see.*’ 

“ Nowe you be welcome,” sayd the porter, 

“ Of what land soever ye bee.” 

“ We been harpers,” sayd Adler yonge, 

“ Come out of the northe couutr^e ; 1 80 

We beene come hither untill this place. 

This proud weddinge for to see.” 

Sayd, “ And your color were white and redd. 

As it is blacke and browne, 

Hd saye Kyng Estmere and his brother 185 

Were comen untill this towne.” 

Then they pulled out a ryng of gold, 

Layd itt on the porters arme : 

‘ And ever we will thee, proud porter, 

Thow wilt saye us no harme.” 190 

Sore he looked on Kyng Estmere, 

And sore ho handled the ryng, 

Then opened to them the fayre ball yates. 

He lett for no kind of thyng. 

Kyng Estmere he light off his steede, 195 

Up att the fayre hall board ; 

The frotho that came from his brydlc bitte 
Light on Kyng Bremors beard. 

Sayes, “ Stable thy steede, thou proud harper, ■ 

Go stable him in the stalle ; 200 


V* 187, There is assurance thaf the rynfj was not the article of personal 
AaornmeDt, but a coin* — Vide Ring Tran$(Xctions of the Royal 

Irish Academy, vol. xvii. — Editor. 
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Itt doth not beseeme a proud harper 
To stable him in a k^gs halle.” 

“ My ladd he is so lither,” he sayd, 

“ He will do nought that’s meete ; 

And aye that I cold but find the man, 205 

Were able him to beate.” 

“ Thou epeakst proud words” sayd the paynim kvnt? 

“ Thou harper here to mee : ’ 

There is a man within this halle, 

That will beate thy lad and thee.” 210 

“ 0 Ictt that man come downe,” he sayd, 

“ A sight of him wold I see ; 

And whan hcc hath beaten well my ladd, 

Then he shall beate of mec.” 

Howne then came the kemperye man, 

And looked him in the care ; 

For all the gold, that was under heaven, 

He durst not neigh him nearo. 

“ And how nowc, kempe,” sayd the Kyng of Spayne, 

“ And how what aileth thee ?” 220 

He sayes, “ Itt is written in his forhead 
All and in gramarye, 

That for all the gold that is under heaven, 

I dare not neigh him uyc.” 

Kyng Estmere then pulled forth his harpe, 225 

And played thereon so sweete ; 

Upstarte the ladyc from the kynge, 

As hoc sate at the meatc. 

“ Now stay thy harpe, thou proud harper. 

Now stay thy harpe, I say ; 230 

For an thou 2 )laycst as thou beginnest, 

Thou’lt till ^ my bride awaye.” 


V. 202, to stable his steede. fol. MS. 

* i.e. entice. — Vide Gloss. For <jrainaryc, see the end of this 
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Ho striicke upon Lis Larpo agayuo, 
Aud playd both fayro and free ; 
The ladyo was so pleasde tlioratt, 
bho laught loud laughters three. 


“Nowe sell me thy harpe,” sayd the Kyug of Spay 
“ Thy harpe aud stryugs echo oue, 

And as many gold nobles thou shalt have, 

As there be stryugs thereon.” * 


nc, 

240 


“ And what wold ye doe with my harpe ” he sayd 
“ Iff I did sell it yee?” 

** To playe my wiffe and me a fitt,® 

When abed together we bee.” 


“ Now sell me,” quoth heo, “ thy bryde soe gay, 245 
As shee sitts laced in pall, 

And as many gold nobles I will give, 

As there be rings in the hall.” 

“ And what wold ye doe with my bryde soe eav 
Iff I did sell her yee? ^ 

More seemelye it is for her fayre bodye 
To lye by mee than thee.” 

Hee played agayne both loud and shrille, 

And Adler he did syng, 

“ O ladye, this is thy owne true love ; 

Noe harper, but a kyng. 

“ O ladye, this is thy o^vne true love, 

As playnlye thou mayest see ; 

A nd l ie rid thee of that foule paynini. 

Who partes thy love aud thee.” 

The ladye looked, the ladye blushte, 

And blushte and lookt agayne, 

While Adler he hath drawue his brande. 

And hath the Sowdan slayne. 

V. 253, Some liberties have been taken in the Ibllowing stanzas; but 
wherever this edition differs from the preceding, it hath been brouehl 
nearer to the folio MS. 

• i.c. a tune or strain of music. — See Gloss. 
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Up then rose the kcmj)erye men, 

And loud they gan to crye: 

“ Ah ! traytors, yee have slayne our kyng. 
And therefore yee shall dye.” 

Kyng EsfiiK-re throwe the harpe asyde, 

And swith he di’ew his brand ; 

And Estmere he, and Adler yonge, 

Itight stitfe in stonr can stand. 

And aye tlieir swordcs soe sore can byte, 
Thronghc help of Gramarye, 

Tliat sooue tlicy have slayne the kempery men 
Or foi st them forth to flee. ’ 

Kyng Estmere tooke that fayi’e ladye, 

And marryed her to his wifte, 

^^^f\l^*'f>Gght her home to merrye England 
itli lior to leade his life. 
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. , Jhe word Gramari/e, which occurs several times in the fore 

P-ing |>ocin IS probably a corruption of tlie French word GHinoire 

which signifies a conjuring.book in tlie old French romances, if not 
tlic art nccrouiaiicy itself. 

'^rmurjaunfe (incntionod above in p. 43) is tho name given in 
t he old romances to the god of the Saracens: in which he is con- 
Maiitly lurked with Mnhound, or Mahomet. Thus, in the legend of 
Guy the Srnidan (Sultan) swears, ® 

“ So hclpe me, Maho'xne of might. 

And Tt'nniujnnnt rny God so bright.” 

Sign. p. iij. b. 

This word K^lerived by the very learned editor of Junius from the 
Angh.-Saxon 1 yn very, and (raj;an mighty. As this word has so sub- 
lime a denvntion, nml was so applicable to the true God, how shall we 
account fr.r its i.eing so degraded ? Torhaps Tyn-raa?;an or Termagant 
had been a name originally given to some Saxon idol before our 
ancestors were converted to Cliristianity, or had been the peculiar 
attribnto of one of their false deities; and therefore the first Christian 
imssnmaries rejected it us profane, and inii>roper to be applied to the 
Irne (.^,<1. .yterwards, when the irruptions of the Saracens into 
K.irope, and the (nusades into tlie Fast, had brought them acquainted 
with a new species of unbel.evcrs, our ignorant ancestors, who thought 
y i that dal not receive the Christian law were necessarily Pagans and 
Ido a ys supposed the Mahometan creed was in all respects the same 
w ith that of (lay Pagan forefathers, and therefore made no scruple to 
grvo the ancient name of ler.nngant to the <iod of the Saracens; just 
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m the same manner os they afterwards used tlie nnnio of Sanizer 
to express any kind of Pajran or Molater. In tlio ancient romance 
of iVtr/f«e (in the Edih>r’s folhi lilS.) the Saxons thoinsc Ives that came 
over wUh Hengist, because they were not Chrislims, are constantly 
cnllotl Samzens, 

However that be, it is certain that, after the times of the Crusades, 
both ^lahound and Termagaunt made their fre«juent appearance in 
the Pageants and religious Enterludes of the barharous ages; in 
which they were exhibited with gestures so furious and frantic, as to 
become proverbial. Thus Skelton speaks of Wolsey, 

Like Jfohound in a plav, 

No man dare him withsay.” 

Ed. 1730, p. 158. 

And Bale, describing the threats used by some Papist magistrates 
to his wife, speaks of them as ‘‘ grennvng upon her lyke Terma- 
cfauittfs in a playe.” [Actes of Engl. Votaryos, pt. 2, fo. 83, ed. 1550, 
12mo.] Hence we may conceive tlio force of Hamlet’s expression 
in Shakspeare, where, condemning a ranting player, he says, “ I conlU 
have snob a fellow whipt for ort‘-doiiig Ttmiacfaut: it out-herods 
Herod.” — A. 3. sc. 3. By degrees the word came to be applied to an 
outrageous turbulent person, and especially to a violent brawling 
Woman, to whom alone it is now confined : and this the rather, as, 
I 8upi)Ose, the cliaractor of Termagant was anciently r> presented ojj 
the stage after the Eastern mode, with long robes or petticoats. 

Another frequent character in the old Pageants or Enterludes 
of our ance.^tors, was the Sowdan or Soldan, representing a grim Eastern 
tyrant. This appears from a curious passage in Stow’s Amials 
(p. 458). In a stage-play “the i)eople know right well that he tlmt 
plaith the Sowdain, is perca>e a sowter [shoc-inaker], yet if one should 
cal him by his ownc name, while ho stnndetli in his maje.stie. one of 
bis tormentors might hap to break his head.” The Sowdain, or 
Soldau, was a name given to any Sarazen king (being only a mont 
rude pronunciation of the word iSiiffau), as the Soldan of Egypt, tlie 
Soudan of Persia, the Sowdan of Babylon, &c., who were gcnorally 
represented as accompanied with grim Sarazens, whose business it wa.s 
to punish and torment Christians. 

I cannot conclude this short memoir without observing, that the 
French romancers, who ha<l borrowed the word Termagant from us, 
and applied it, as we see in their old romances, corrupte<i it into 7Vr- 
vagaunfe: and from them La Fontaine took it up, and lias used 
it more than once in his tales. This may be added to the other 
proofs adduced in these volumes, of the great intercourse that formerly 
subsisted between the old minstrels and legeinlary writers of both 
Qatious, and that they mutually boirowed each othor's romances. 
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SIR PATRICK SPENCE. 


VIL 

^iv iDatncfe ^pencf, 

A SCOTTISH BALLAD, 

IS given from two MS. copies, transmitted from Scotland. In what 
ago the Ikto of this ballad livrd, or when this fatal expedition 
happened that proved so destructive to the Scots nobles, I have not 
been able to di.-scover; yet am of opinion that their catastrophe is not 
altogether without foundation in Iu.-*tory, though it has escaped my 
own researches. In the infancy of navigation, such ns used the 
northern .‘^(?as were very lial)le to shipwnck in the wintry months: 
hence a law was eua<'ted in tin* reign of James the Third (a law 
which was fieqnently ropcate<l afterwards). “That tliere be na echip 
trauched out of tlic realm with any stnf)le glides, fra the feast of 

\ 1. ile.uii to the feast of tlie purification of our Lady, 

called Candelmess.” — Jam. Ilf., Tarlt. 2, ch. 15. 

In some niodcni copic.si, instead of Patrick Spence hatli ijeen sub- 
.stitutod tlie name of Sir Andrew Wofxl, a fainotrs Scottish admiral, 
who tlourislird in ilio time of our Kdwjird IV., but wliose story hath 
nothing in eoinmoii with this of tin* liallnrl. As Wood was the most 
noted warrior of Scotland, it is probable that, like the Theban Hercules, 
bo hath engro.ssod the renown of other heroes. 

The king sits in Dnmfcrling tounc, 

Drinking the blndc-reid wine : 

“ O qubar will I get guid sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine ? ” 

Up and spak an cldeni knicht, 5 

Sat at the kings richt kne : 

“ Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailbr. 

That sails upon tlie sc.” 

The king has written a braid letter,^ 

And signd it wi’ bis hand, 10 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spenco, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud laiich lanched he : 

The next line that Sir Patrick red, 35 

The teir blinded his ee. 


* A braid letter, i. e. open or patent ; in opposition to close rolls. 
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“ O q«ha is this has don this deitl, 

Tins ill deul don to nic ; 

To send me ont this time o’ the zeir, 

To sail upon tlie se ? 20 

“ jMak Iinste, mak haste, my mirry men all, 

Our guid schip sails the inonie.” 

“ O say na sae, my master deir, 

For I feii* a deadlie storme. 

• 

“ Late, late yestreen I saw the new moono 25 
Wi’ the aiild moonc in liir arme ; 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

Tliat we will com to harme.” 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith 

To weet their cork-heild sclioone ; 00 

Bot lang owre a’ the play wer playd, 

Their hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi’ thair fans into their hand, 

Or eir they so Sir Patrick Spence 35 

Cum sailing to the land. 

O lang, lang may the ladies stand 
Wi* thair gold kerns in their hair, 

Waiting for thair ain deir lords. 

For they’ll se thamc na mair. 40 

Have owre, have owre to Aberdour,^ 

It’s fiftie fadom deip ; 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spciice, 

Wi’ the Scots lords at his feit.^ 

* A village lying upon the river Forth, the entrance to which is some 
times doDomiDated De mortuo mari, 

^ An ingenious friend thinks the au Ihor of llardyknutc has borrowed 
several expressions and sentinr.jnts from the foregoing and other old 
Scottish songs in this collection. 
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VIII. 

i^ofahi ?)ooli anti of @i£(bontc.^ 

We have liere a ballad of Robin Hood (from the Editoi's folio MS.) 
which was never before printed, and eaiTics marks of much greater 
anti(juity than any of the C'anmon poj>ular songs on this subject. 

^ t tyrannical forest-laws that were introduced by 
our Noi'jiian kings, and the groat temptation of breaking tlicm by such 
ns Iivc<l near the royal forests, at a time when tlic yeomanry of this 
kingdr-m wore eyerywliere toiined up to the long-bow, and excelled 
all other nations in the art of slio.)ting, inu>t constantly have occasioned 
a great nninher of outlaws, an<l especially of such ns were the best marks- 
men. 1 liese naturally rirtl to the woods for shelter, and forming into 
troops, (‘iideavoured by their numbers to j>rotcct tliemselvo.s from the 
dieadfid jjcnalties of tludr d«-lini|uciicy. The ancient punishment for 
killing the king’s deer, was loss of eyes and castration : a punisliment 
tar wor.se than death. 'Tliis will ea.^ily account for the troops of banditti 
wliicli fonneriy lurlced iji tlm royal forests, and from their superior 
skill in arcliory, and knowledge of all tlio r(*<‘osses of those unfi ef]uented 
solitu<l(‘s. tuund it no difticult matter to resist or eluile the eivil power. 

Among all the.-^e, none was ever more famnus than the hero of this 
liallad, whose chiel re.-idonce was in Shirewond Forest, in Nottingiiara- 
shirc ; tlie In ads of wliose story, ns c»dlcc(ed by Stow, are briefly these. 

“ In tliis time [about the year llbO, in tlie reign of Ricliar<l L] were 
many rolihers, ami outlawos. among tlie wliteh Robin Hoo<l and Little 
.7«)hn, renowned thceves, coniinucd in svooils, rlcspoyling and robbing 
tae gooils of the rich. 'J lioy killed none but such as would invatie 
them : or by n sistaiice for their own defence. 

“ I'lie saide Robert i-iitertained an humlrctl fall men anrl good archers 
with such spoih's and thefts as he got, upon whom fair hundred (were 
thry ever so strong) durst not give the onsrt. He Mifll red no woman 
to be oj)pressi-d, violated, or otherwi.so molest<‘<l : poore mens goods 
he spar« (1, uhuuilaiillie r< Ijoving tin in witli tliat which hy tlieft he 
got from nbl>eys and tlio hous«s of rich carles: whom Maior (the 
historian) bhmieth for his rapine and tlieft, but of all theeves he 
aflirmetli him to be the prince and the most gentle theefe.” — AmiaU, 

p. 1 ">11. 

The personal courage of lliis celebrated outlaw, his skill in archcry, 
his liunmnify, an«l especially his levi lling principle of taking from fho 
rich and giving t<i the jawir, have in all ages remb red him toe favourite 
of tlie common peoj)l(? : who, iM»t content to celebrate Ids memoiy by 
iiininnerabhf souirs and storie.s, h ive i-ri'cted liim into tin- dignity of an 
earl. Indeed it is Tn»t inipo-sible but our bero, to gain the more respect 
from bis fdlowers, or they to derive the more credit to thoir I'rofeSsHion, 


' Ivitson notes that Oi-hnrnr i-^ a market town in the West Kidiog of the 
coaaty of Viirk, on the borders «if Lantashi'e. — Kditor. 
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pin 5 have given rise to snoh a rcj>ort Ibemsi'lves : for we find it recorded 
in nn epitaph, which, it gi-nniiu-, must luive been iuj?ci ib«d on his 
tombstone near the iumm ry«.f Kiik-leos in Yorkshire; where (as the 
story goes) he was bled to death by a treacherous nun. to wiiom ho 
applied for phlebotomy : 

imiicrnralr triiS laiil ^tcnii 
laij rohert r.irl of ijiintingtuii 
nra arcir fan* nj Ijr sac gritfa 
an pipT kaultj tm itabtii ?l)rutr 
^iefe titlalDj aj !)i an ij men 
fail (i?nglanfa nifatr Si agen 
ofaiit 24 ftal. irckrmfaris, 1247.* 

This epitaph appears to me suspicious; however, a late Antiquary 
has given a pedigree of Robin Hood, which, if genuine, shows that he 
had real pretensions to the earldom of Huntington, and tliat his true 
name was Robert Fitz-ooth.’ Yet the most ancient poems on Robin 
Hood make no mention of this earldom. He is expressly asserted to 
have been a yeoman* in a very old legend in ver.'C, prcsi rv«.d in the 
archives of the public libiary at Cambritlge * in eight fyites or Parts, 
printed in black letter, quarto, thus inscribed, “ iS Here begynnetli 
a lytt'll geste of Robyn bode and his meyne, and of the proude sheryfe 
of Notyngham.” The first lines are, 

** Lithe and ly.sten, gentylmen, 

That be of fre-bore blude : 

I shall you teil of a good YeMAN, 

His name was Robyn hode. 

“ Robyn was a proude out-lawe, 

Whiles he walked on grounde ; 

So curteysc an outiawe as he was one, 

Was never none yfounde,” &:c. 

The printer’s colophon is, “(C Explicit Kinge Edwarde and Robin 
hode and Lyttel Johan. Eiij)rente<l at Lontlon in l’'lete8freto at the 
sygne of the sone by W’ynkiii de Wordc.” In Mr. Garrick’s collection'^ 
is a difi'crciit edition of the same p« em. “ tC Iinj)riiite<l at Lomloti ujjoii 
the tlire Crane wharfe hy AVyllyam Copland,” containing at the end a 
little dramatic piece on tlie subject of Robin Hood and the Friar, lud 
found in the foriucr cojiy, ciilled, “ A iicwe playe for to be played in 
Maye games very plesaunte and full of pastyine. (T (•■•) 3-” 

I shall conclude these preliminary remarks with observing, that the 
hero of this ballad was the fumous subject of po]>uliir songs so early as 


* See Thoresby’s Ihicat. Lead. p. 570. Jitotj. lit it. vi. 3933, 

• Stukeley, in his Paltxoijruphia Britannica, No. II. 1740. 

* See also the following ballad, v. 147. * Num. D. 5, 2. 

• Old Plays, 4t(*, K. voi. x. 
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the time of K. Edw. III. In the Vinions of Pierce Plowman^ written 
in that rei^, a monk sn ys, 

3r fan rtmeS of iiohen ?Doh» aiiH HanJiaT of CbrSttr, 

38ut of our iLortc anil our JCatriJ, £ Irriir iioi^tmg at aU. 

Fol. 20. cd. 1550. 

See also in Bp. Latimer’s Sermons* a very curious and character- 
istical story, which show’s what respect was shown to the memory of 
our archer in the time of that prelate. 

The ciiiious rea<ler will find many other particulars relating to this 
celebrated outlaw, in Sir John Hawkins's Iligf. of Music, vuJ. iii. n. 
410. 4to. * 

For tlic catastrophe of Little John, who, it seems, was executed for 
a robbery on Arbor-hill, Dublin, (with some curious p.irliculars relating 
to liis skill in archcry), sec Mr. J. C. Walker’s ingenious “Memoir on 
the Armour ami Weapons of the Irish,” p. 120, annexed to Ins “His- 
torical Essay on the Dress of the ancient ami modern Irish. ’ Dublin, 
J7H8, 4to. * 

Some liberties were, by the h'ditor, taken with this ballad; W’hich, 
in this edition, hath been brought nearer to the folio MS. 

When shaws bcenc sliccne, and shraclds full 
And leaves both large and longc, 

Itt is merryc walkyug in the fayre forrest 
To licare the small birdcs songc. 

The woodwrelc sang, and wold not cease, 

Sitting upon the si>iMye, 

Soe lowdc, lie wakened Kobin Hood, 

In the greenwood where lie lay. 

“ Now, by my faye,” sayd jollye Kobin, 

“ A sweaven I bad this night . 

I dreamt me of tow wiglity yemen, 

That fast with mo can tight. 

“Methought they did inec beatc and binde. 

And tooke my bow’ inee froe ; 

Iff I be Robin alive in this laiide, 

He be wroken on them towe.” 

^ . 1, for shows the MS. has sho/rs ,* .in'l yhnti.hls should perhaps be swords ! 
i.c., the surface of the groiin<i : viz. “ when the fields are in their heautv,” 
or perh.aps shades. (Mr. Halliwcll, however, defines sha/e as hush; “The 
s/tfUcs or stalkes of hempe and shnvJd as a twig, Editor.)' 

^ Serm. Gth before K. Ed, Apr. 12, ful. 75. Gilpin’s- Life of Lot. p. 122. 
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Sweavcns arc swift, master.” quoth John, 

“ As the \yiud that hlowes ore the hill ; 

For if itt be never so loude this iiiglit, 

To-morrow it may be still.” 20 

“Busko yec, bowno yee, my merry men all, 

And John shall goe with moe, 

For lie goe seeko yond udght yeomen, 

In greenwood where the bee.” 

Then they cast on tlieir goumes of grene, 25 

And tooke theyr bowes each one ; 

And they away to the greene forrest 
A shooting forth are gone ; 

Untill they came to the merry greenwood, 

Where they had gladdest to bee ; 30 

There were they w’arc of a wight yeoman, 

His body leaned to a tree. 

A sword and a dagger he wore by his side, 

Of manye a man the bane ; 

And he was clad in his capull hyde, 35 

Topp and tayll and mayne. 

“ Stand you still, master,” quoth Little John, 

“ Under this tree so grene, 

And I will go to yond w'ight yeoman 

To know what he doth meane.” 40 

“ Ah 1 John, by me thou settest noe store. 

And that I farley finde : 

How ofift send I my men beffore. 

And tarry my selfe behinde ! 

“ It is no cunning a knave to ken, 45 

And a man but heare liim speake ; 

And itt were not for bursting of my bowe, 

John, I thy head wold breake.” 

As often wordes they breeden bale, 

So they parted Robin and John ; 50 

And John is gone to Bamesdale ; 

The gates® he knoweth eche one. 

ways, passes, paths, ridings. Gate is a common word in the North 
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But when be came to Barnesdale, 

Great heavinesse there hee hadcl, 

For he found tow of his owne fellowes 65 

Were slaine both in a slade. 

And Scarlette he was flying a-foote 
Faste over stocke and stone, 

For the sheriflfc with seven score men 

Fast after him is gone. 60 

“ One shoote now I will shoote,’* quoth Jolm, 

“ With Christ his might and mayne ; 
lie make yond fellow that flyes soe fast, 

To stopp he shall be fayne.” 

Tlicn John bent up his long bende-bowe, 65 

And fettcled him to shoote : 

Tlie bow was made of tender boughc, 

And fell down to Lis foote. 

Woo worth, woe worth thee, wicked wood, 

That ere thou grew on a tree ; 70 

For now this day thou art my bale, 

My boote when thou shold bee.’* 

His shoote it was but loosely shott. 

Yet flewe not the arrowe in vaine, 

For itt mett one of the sherriffes men, 75 

Good William a Trent was slaine. 

It had bcuo better of William a Trent 
To have bene abed with sorrowc, 

Than to be that day in the green-wood slade 

To meet with Little Johns arrowe. 80 

But as it is said, when men be mett 
Fyve can doe more than three, 

The sheriffe hath taken Little John, 

And bound him fast to a tree. 

“ Thou shalt be drawen by dale and downe, 85 

And hanged hye on a lull ; ” 

“ But thou mayst faylo of thy purpose,” quoth John, 

“ If itt bo Christ his will.” 
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Lott us letivo tallving of Littlo Jolni, 

Aiul thinko of Kobin Hood, 90 

How ho is gone to tlio wight yeoman, 

Where under the leaves ho stood. 

“ Good niorrowo, good fellowc,” sayd Robin so fayre, 

“ Good morrowe, good fellow,” quoth ho, 

“ Motliinks by this bowo tliou beares in thy haude, 95 
A good archere thou sholdst bee.” 

“ I am udlfullo of my waye,” quo’ the yeman, 

“ And of my morning tyde : ” 

“ He lead thee through tlio wood,” sayd Robin, 

“ Good follow, He be thy guide.” 100 

“ I sceke an outlawe,” the straungcr sayd, 

“ Men call him Robin Hood ; 

Rather Hd meet with that proud outlawe 
Than fortye pound soe good.” 

“ Now come with me, thou wight yeman. 105 

And Robin thou soone shalt see ; 

But first let us some pastime find 
Under the greenwood tree. 

“ First let us some masterye make 

Among the woods so even ; 110 

We may chance to meet with Robin Hood 
Here att some unsett steven.” 

They cutt them down two summer shroggs, 

That grew both under a breere, 

And sett them threescore rood in twaine, 115 

To shoote the prickes y-fere. 

“ Leade on, good fcllowe,” quoth Robin Hood, 

“ Leade on, I doe bidd thee.” 

“ Nay, by my faith, good fellowe,” bee sayd, 

“My leader thou shalt bee.” 120 

The first time Robin shot at the pricke, 

He mist but an inch it fro ; 

The yeoman he was an archer good, 

But he cold never slioote soe. 
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The second shoote had the wightye yemau, 125 

He shoto within the garlande ; 

But Robin he 6ho4.t far better than hee, 

For he clave the good pricke-wande. 

“ A blessing upon thy heart,” he sayd, 

‘‘ Good fellowe, thy shooting is goodc; 130 

For an thy hart be as good as thy hand, 

Thou wert better then Robin Hoodo. 


“ Now toll me thy name, good fellowe,” sayd he, 

“ Under the leaves of lyne.” 

“ Nay, by my faith,” quoth bolde Robin, 135 

“ Till thou have told me thine.” 

“ I dwell by dale and downe,” quoth hee, 

“ And Robin to take Ime sworne ; 

And when I am called by my right name, 

I am Guy of good Gisborne.” 14C 

“ My dwelling is in this wood,” sayes Robin, 

“ By thee I set right nought : 

I am Robin Hood of Barnesdale, 

Whom thou so long liast sought.” 

He that had neither beene kithe nor kin, 145 

Might have seen a full fayre sight. 

To see how together these yeomen went 
With blades both browne® and bright : 


• The coninina epithet for h swoi\i or other ofleii'ive weapon, iu the old 
metrical romances, is hroicn : as “ brown brand,” or • ** brown sword ; brown 
bill,” &c., and sometimes even “bright brown sword.” Chaucer apjdies 
the word rustic in the same sense; thus he <l«scribes the lieve ; 


hjj be bare a riD^tic hlalre.*' 

Prol. ver. 620. 

And even thus the god Mars : 

“^nlr in bi^ b****!^ bt b^b a rouritp 

Test, of Cressid. 18S. 


Spenser has sometimes used the same epithet : see Warton's Observ. vol. ii. 
p. 62. It should seem from this particularity, that our ancestors did uot 
pifjue themselves upon keeping their weapons bright: perhaps they 
deemed it more honourable to carry them stained with the blood of their 
enemies. 
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To soG how these ycomeu toj^ethor they fought 
^ Two howrcs of a siiiuniors day, I'S’O 

\ott uoither Robin Hood uor Sir Guy 
Them fettled to llyo away. 

Robin was rcachlos on a roote, 

And stumbled at that tydo ; 

And Guy was quicke and nimble with-all, 155 

And hitt him ore the left side. 

“ Ah, deere Lady,” sayd Robin Hood tho, 

“ Thou art but mother and may’ ; 

I think it was never mans dcstinye 

To dye before his day.” 150 

Robin thought on Our Ladye deere. 

And soonc leapt up againe. 

And strait he came with a ‘ backward ’ stroke, 

And he Sir Guy hath slayne. 

He took Sir Guys head by the hayre, ] 65 

And stuck itt upon his bowes end : 

“ Thou hast beene a traytor all thy lifie, 

Which thing must have an end.” 

Rubin pulled forth an Irish kniffe, 

And nicked Sir Guy in the face, 3 70 

That he was never on woman born 
Cold tell whose head it was. 

Sayes, “ Lye there, lye there now, Sir Guy, 

And with me be not wi’othe ; 

Iff thou have had the worst strokes at my liand, 175 
Thou shalt have the better clothe.” 

Robin did off his gowne of grcene. 

And on Sir Guy did throwe. 

And hee put on that caj^ull hyde. 

That cladd him topp to toe. 18C 

“ The bo we, the arrowes, and litlo home, 

Now with me I will beare ; 

For I will away to Barnesdale, 

To see how my men doe fare.” 

Ver. 163, awkwarde, 31S. 
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Eobin Hood sett Guys borne to his mouth, 

And a loud blast in it did blow : 

That behcard the sherilfe of Nottingham, 

As he leaned under a lowe. 

Hearken, hearken,” sayd the sheriffe, 

“ I hearc nowc tydings good, 

For yonder I heare Sir Guys home blowe, 

And ho hath slaiue Eobin Hoode. 

“ Yonder I hcaro Sir Guys home blowe, 

Itt blowes soc well in tyde. 

And yonder comes that wightye yeoman, 

Cladd in his capull hyde. 

“ Come hythcr, come hyther, thou good Sir Guy, 
Askc what thou wilt of mce.” 

“01 will none of thy gold,” sayd Eobin, 

“Nor I will none of thy fee. 

“ But now I have slaine the master,” he sayes, 

“ Let me goc strike the knave ; 

For this is all the rewarde I aske, 

Nor HOC other will I have.” 

“ Thou art a madman,” said the sheriffe, 

“ Tliou sholdst have had a knightes fee ; 

But seeing thy asking hath beone soe bad, 

Well granted it shale be.” 

When Little John heard his master speake, 

Well kuewc he it was his steven ; 

“ Now shall I be looset,” quoth Little John, 

“ Witli Christ his might in heaven.” 

Fast Eobin hco hyed him to Little John, 

He thought to loose him bclive : 

The sheriffe and all his companye 
Fast after him can drive. 

“ Stand abacke, stand abacke,” sayd Eobin ; 

“ Why draw you mee so neerc? 

Itt was never the use in our countrye, 

Ones shrift another shold hcere.” 
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But Robin pulled forth an Irysh knife, 

And losed John hand and foote, 

And giwe him Sir Guys bow into his hand, 

And bade it be his boote. 

Then John he took Guys bow in his hand, 225 

His boltes and arrowes eche one : 

When the sheriffe saw Little John bend his bow, 

He fettled him to be gone. 

Towards his house in Nottingham towne 

He fled full fast away, 230 

And soe did all the companye, 

Not one behind wold stay. 

But he cold neither runne soe fast, 

Nor away soe fast cold ryde. 

But Little John with an arrowe soe broad 235 

He shott him into the ‘ backo *-syde. 

The title of Sir was not formerly peculiar to kni-dits, it waa 

to priests, and sometinios to very inferior personages. 

Johnson thinks this title was applied to such as had taken 

universities who are still styled Domini, 
Sirs, to distinguish them from Under-graduates, who have no prefix, 
and irom Mubters of Arts, who are styled Magi$tri, “Masters." 


IX. 

an eifsp on Slmru. dTourtf) (Sari of florli&umhfrlanll.* 

poem, which was written hy Skelton, is the death 
of Henry Percy, fourth Earl of Northumberland, who fell a victim to 
the avarice of Henry VII. In 1489, the parliament liad granted the 
king a subsidy, for carrying on the war in Bretagne. This tax waa 

the North, that the whole country was in a fiame. 
f. Northumberland, then lord-lieutenant for Yorkshire, wrote 

to inform the king of the discontent, and praying an abatement. But 

notbiDg is so unreleuting as avarice : the king wrote back, that not 
a penny should be abated. This message being delivered by the earl 


* Percy s text has been carefully revised by collation with the reading 
•f the Elegy as given by the Kev. Alexander Dyce.— Editor. 
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with too little caution, the populace rose, aiul supposing him to be the 
promoter of their calamity, broke into his house, and murdered him, 
with several of Ids attendants ; who yet are charged by Skelton with 
l)eing backward in tlieir duty on this occasion. This mclanclioly event 
happened at the earl’s seat at Cocklodge, near Thirske, in Yorkshire, 
April 28, 1489. See Lord Bacon, &c. 

If the render docs not find much poetical merit in tliis old poem, 
(which yet is one of Skelton’s best,) he will see a striking picture of 
the state and magnificence kept up by our ancient nobility during the 
feudal times. Tiiis great earl is described hero as having among his 
menial servants, J:nt4jhfs, squires, and even barons: see v. 32, 183, &c. ; 
which, however different from modem manners, was formerly not 
unusual with our greater barons, whose castles had all the splendour 
and offices of a royal court, before the laws against Retainers abridged 
and limited the number of their attemlants. 

John Skelton, win) commonly styled himself Poet-Laureat, died June 
21, l.'>29. The following poem, wliirli appears to have been written 
soon after the event, is printed from an ancient MS. copy, preserved in 
the British ISIuscum, being much more correct than that printed among 
Skelton’s Poems, in bl. let. 12ino, 15G8. It is addressed to Henry 
Percy, fifth Earl of Northumberland, and is prefaced, &c., in the 
following manner : 

Voefa SMfon Laurcafus Uhcllum swan mdrice alloquitur. 

Ad (leminuin j>ro|ieiatn meuni mca pagina Percy, 

Qui Northumhrorum ju)a paterna gei it. 

Ad nutum Celebris tu porna repone leoob, 

Qua-que suo j)atri tristia justa cano. 

Ast ubi perlegit, dubiam sub niente volutet 
Fortunain, cuncta q\ne male fida rotat. 

Qui Icn sit feliv, et Ncstoris occupet anoos; 

Ad libitum cujus ijtse paratus cro. 

Skelton Laukeat up^in the dolourus detiib and mttcbb 

LAMENTABLE CIIAUNCE OF THE MOST HONORABLE ERLB 

OF Northumbeblande. 

I WAYLE, I wepc, I sobbe, I sigh ful sore 

The dedely fate, the dolefullc desteny 
Of hyin that is gone, alas ! without restore, 

Of the bloud royall descending nobclly ; 

Whose lordshyp doutlcs was slaync lamentably 5 

Thorow treson, ageyn him compassed and wrought, 

Trew to his prince in word, in dedc, and thought. 

* The mother of Henry, first Karl of Northumberland, was Mary, 
daughter to Henry, Karl of Lancaster, whose father Kdmond was second 
•on of King Iletry II— The mother and wife of the second i'arl cl 
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Of hovenly poems, O Clyo, caUle by namo 
lu the cologe of Musis gothics In storiall, 

A<Ues the to me, wliicho iim both halt and lame 
in elect uteraunce to malce momoryall 1 
lo the for souccour, to thh for helpo I call 
Mine homely rudnes and dryghues to expell ’ 
itli the Iresho waters of Jiilycoiiys well. 

Of noble actes auncieutl^^ eiirohle 

Of famous pryucis ami lortles of astate, 
iiy thy report ar wont to bo extohl, 

Eegestriuge trewly every formare date ; 

Of thy bouutie after the usnall i-ate 
Kyudell in me suclie plenty of thy nobles 
Ihes sorrou'fulle dites that 1 may shew exjires. 

In sesons past, who hathc hj^eajrde or sene 
Of formal- writyng by any presideuto 
That vilane hastarddis in their furious tene, 

Fulfylled with malice of froward entente, 

Contetered togeder of commonn coneente 
Falsly to slee theyr moste singuler good lord ? 

It may be regestrede of shamefull rccorde. 

So noble a man, so valiaunt lord and knyght, 

Fidtilled with honor, as all the world d^otli ken • 

At his commauudement which had both day and nyglit 
Knyghtes and squyers, at every season when 
He cable upon them, as meniall houshobl men ; 

Were not these commons uncurteis karlis of kind 
To slo their owne lord ? God was not in their mynd. 

And were not they to blame, I say also, 

That were aboute him, his owne servants of trust, 
lo sufire him slayn of his mortall fo ? 

Fled away from hyui, let hym ly in the dust ; 

They bode not till the rcckenyng were discust • 

What shuld I flatter? what shuld I gloso or paint? 

® for shame, theii- hartes were to faint. 









Northumberland were both lineal descendants of King Edward HI. '1 he 
Percys also were lineally descended from the Emperor Charlemagne and 
the ancient kings ol France, by their ancestor Josceiine de Lovaine (son 0 / 
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In England and Frannc; which gretly was redouted, 

Of whom both Flaiiiidcrs and Scotland stode in drede, 

To whome great estates obeyed and lowted, 4 

A niayny of rude villayns made hym for to blcde ; 
Unkyndly they slow him ; that holp them oft at nede : 
He was their bulwark, their paves, and their wall, 

Yet shamfully they slow hym ; that shame mot them befal . 


I Bay, ye comoiicrs, why wer ye so stark mad ? 

^\■llat frantyk frensy fyll in youi* braync ? 

Where was your wit and reson ye should have had? 
What wilful foly made yow to ryse agayne 
Your uaturall lord ? alas, I cannot fayne : 

Ye armyd you witli will, and left your wit behynd; 
Well nmy you be called comoncs most imkynd. 

He was your chefteync, your sliclde, your chef defence. 

Redy to assyst you in every time of nede; 

Your worshvp depended of his excellence, 

Alas, yc mad men, to far yc did cxcede ; 

Your iiap was iinliappy, to ill was your spede : 

What moved you againe him to war or to fyght ? 

What alydo you to slo your lord again all ryght ? 





The ground of liis quarcl was for his soverain lord, 

The well concerning of all the liole lande, 65 

Dcuiandyng suche duties as nodes most acord 

To the ryght of his prince, w'hich shold not he ^vltbstand ; 
For wliosfT cause yc slew him with your ownc hand; 

But liad his noble men done wel that day, 

Yc had not been able to have sayd him nay. 70 


But thcr was fals packing, or els I am begyldc ; 

How-hc-it the rnatcr was evydent and plajmo, 

For if they had occui>ied their spere and their shilde, 
This noble man doutlcs liad not bene slayne. 

But num say they wer lynked with a double chaine, 
And held with the coinones under a cloke, 

Which kindeled the wild fyr that made all this smoke. 


r;n,KrPV DuUa of Brabant), who took the name of Percv on marrying the 
heiress^of that house in the reign of Hen. II. VUe Camden’s Britan, 

WinuosoD, &c. 
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Tho commons renycd ther taxes to jiiiy. 

Of them demaunded and asked by the kyngc ; 

With one voice iinpoitime they i)laynly sayd nay ; 80 

They buskt them on a bnshment themsclfe in baile to 
bring, 

Againo the kyngs plesure to wrestle or to wring ; 

Bhmtly as bestis witli bostc and with crye 
They sjiyd they forsed not, nor carede not to dy. 

The nobicnes of the north, this valiant lord and kniglit, 85 
As man that was innocent of trcchcry or traine, 

Presed forth boldly to withstand the myght, 

And, lyke marciall Hector, he faught them agayne, 
Vygorously upon them with might and with maine, 
Trustyng in noble men that were with him there ; 90 

Bot al they fled from hym for falshodc or fere 

Barones, knyghtes, squiers, one and all, 

Together with servauntes of his famiily, 

Turned their backis, and let their master fal, 

Of whos [life] they counted not a flye ; 95 

Take up whose wold, for ther they let him I}*-. 

Alas, his gold, his fee, his annual rent 
Upon suche a sort was ille bestowd and spent ! 

He was environd aboute on every syde 

With his enemy es, that wer starkc mad and wode; 100 
Yet while he stode he gave them woundes ^^'yde ; 

Allas for ruth ! what thouglie his mynd wer gode, 

His corage manly, yet ther he shed his blode : 

Al left alone, alas, he foughte in vayne ! 

For cruelly among them ther he was slayne. 105 

Alas for pite ! that Percy thus was spylt, 

The famous Erie of Northumberland ; 

Of knyghtly prowes tho sword, pomel, and hylt, 

The myghty lyon ^ doutted by se and lande ; 

0 dolorus chaunce of Fortunes froward handc ! 110 

What man, remembryng howe shamfully he was slaine, 

From bitter weping himself can restrain ? 

• Alluding to his crest and supporters. Doutted is c«Qtractrd fvr re* 
dwhUd, 
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O crucll Mars, thou dcdly god of war I 

O dolorous tewisflay, dedicate to tby name, 

When thou shoke tliy sworde so noble a man to mar! 115 
O grounde ungracious, unhappy he thy fame, 

Wliich wort endyed with rede bloizd of the same 
Most noble eric ! 0 foulc niysuryd ground, 

Wliercon he gat his hnall dedely wounde ! 

0 Atropos, of the fatall systers iii 120 

Goddes most cruel unto the lyfe of man, 

All mcrcilcs, in the is no pite ! 

O homicide, wliich slecst all that thou can, 

So forcildy upon tliis eric thou ran. 

That with thy sword, enharpit of mortall drede, 125 

Thou kit asunder his perfight vitall threde ! 

My wordcs unpullysht be, nakidc and playne, 

Of aurcat jiocms they want ellumynynge; 

But by them to kiiowlege ye may attayno 

Of tliis lordcs dethe and of liis inurdrynge ; 130 

Which whils he lyvyd had fuysoii of every thing, 

Of kniglits, of squyers, cliyf lord of tourc and townc, 

Tyll fykkell Fortune hegan on liym to frowue : 

Parcgall to dukes, witli kynges lie might compare, 

Surmountinge in honor all eryls ho did excede ; 135 

To all countrois aboute hym roporte me I dare; 

Lyke to Eneas benigne in worde and dede, 

Valiant as Hector in every niareiall node, 

Provydciit, discrete, circuinspeet, and wyse, 

Tyll tlio chaunce ran agayuc hym of Fortunes duble dysc. 

What nedeth mo for to cxtoll his fame 141 

With my rude iien enkankered all with rust ? 

Whoso nohlc actes show worsliijdv his name, 

Transcndyiig far niyno liomly Muse, that musto 
Yet sonnvliat wriglit siippriscd witli herty lust, 145 

Truly reporfcyiig his riglit noldc estate, 

Tnimortally whicho is immaculate? 

His noble blodc never destaynyd was, 

Trew to bis prince for to defend liis ryglit 
Doblenes hatyng fals maters to compas. 
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VI 


Xroytory uud tronson ho hiuiysht out of s\g]it, 

Witli truth to niotllo was al his lioU dolyght, 

As all his countroy can tostyfy the same ; 

To slo suche a lonlo, alas, it was great shame. 

If the hole quore of tlio Musis nyuc 
In mo all onoly wor sot aiul cHunprisod, 

Eubrctliod with the blast of influence dovyne, 

As perfytly as could bo thought or dovi'syd ; 

To me also allthough it were lutuuised 
Of lauroat Phebus holy the eloquence, 

All were to lytoll for his magnificence. 

0 yonge lyoii, but tender yet of age, 

Grow and encrese, remombre thyuc estate; 

God tli4 assyst unto thyn herytage. 

And gevc the grace to be more fortunate ! 

Agayn rebelly ones arme the to make debate; 

And, as the lyonc, whiche is of bestes kynge. 

Unto thy subjcctes be curtcis and benygne. 

1 pray God sendc the pros 2 )erous lyfe and long, 

Stable thy inynde constant to be and fast, 

Rygbt to inayntayn, and to resyst all wronge : 

All flateryiig faytors ablior and from the cast : 

Of fonle detraction God kepe tlie from the blast 
Let double delyng in the have no place, 

And be notlyght of credence in no case. 175 

With hevy chere, with dolorous hart and mynd, 

Echo man may sorow in his inward thought 
This lordes death, whose pore is hard to fynd, 

Allgif Englond and Fraunce were thorow saught. 

Al kynges, all princes, al dukes, well they ought, ISO 
Both temporall and sjiiritual, for to complayne 
This noble man, that crewelly was slayne : 

More specially barons, and those knygtes bold. 

And al other gentilmen witli him cntcrtcyned 
In fee, as menyall men of his housold, 185 

Whom he as lord worshyjily mainteyned ; 

To sorowful weping they ought to be constreined. 

As oft as they call to theyr reineinbraunce, 

Of ther good lord the fate and dedely chaunce. 
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AN ELEGY. 


O perlese Prince of heven emperyall ! 

Tliat with one word formed al thing of noughte ; 

Heven, hell, and erthe obey unto thy call ; 

Which to thy resemblaunce wondersly hast wrought 
All mankynd, whom thou full dere hast bought, 

With thy bloud precious our finaunce thou did pay, 

And U8 redemed from the feudys pray ; 

To the pray we, as Prince imcomparable. 

As thou art of mercy and pyte the well, 

Tliou bring unto thy joye ctermiuable 

The soull of this lorde from all daunger of hell, 200 
In endles blys with the to byde and dwell 
In thy palace above the orient, 

Where thou art Lord, and God omnipotent. 

O quenc of mercy, O lady full of grace, 

IVIaydcu most pure, and Goddes moder dere, 

To sorowful hartes chef comfort and solace. 

Of all women O flowrc withouten pere : 

Pray to thy Son above the sterris dere, 

He to vouchesaf, by thy mcdiacion, 

To pardon thy servaunt and brynge to salvacion. 

In joy triumphaunt the hevcnly yerarchy, 

With all the hole sorto of that glorious place, 

His soull mot receyve into theyr company 

Thorow bounty of Hym that formed all solace : 

Wcl of pite, of mercy, and of grace, 215 

The Father, the Sonn, and the Holy Ghost, 

In Trinitatc one God of myghtes moste ! 

*** I have placed the foregoing poem of Skelton’s before the follow- 
ing extract from Hawes, not ouly because it was written first, but 
because I think Skelton is in general to bo considered as the earlier 
poet, many of his poems being written long before llawes'a GrtinmU 
Ariiour. 
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THE TONVEU OF DOCTIUNK. 


X. 

Of Colufi* of Doftiiuf.^ 

Tho reader has here a specimen of the doscriptivo po^Ye^s of Stephen 
• Hawea, a celebrated poet in the reij^u of Henry VH., though now little 
known. It is extracted from on allegorical poem of liis (written in 
1505) iutitled, “ The History of Graunde Ainouro nnd La Belle Pucel, 
calleil the Palace of Pleasure," &c. 4to, 1555. S(kj more of Hawes in 
Ath, Ox. V. I. p, G, and Warton's Obxero. v. ii. p. 105. He was also 
author of a hook iutitled, “ The Temple of (Hass. Wr.)te by Stephen 
Hawes, gentleman of the be«lchamber to K. Henry VII.” Pr. for 
Caxton, 4to, no date. 

The following stanzas are taken from cli ip. iii. and iv. of the History 
above mentioned. *‘How Fame departed from Graunde Amoure 
and left him with Governaunce and Grace, and howe he went to 
the Tower of Doctrine,” &c. As wo are able to give no small lyrio 
piece of Hawes’s, tlie reader will excuse tho insertion of this extract. 

I LOKED about, and sawe a craggy roche 
Farre in the west, neare to the element ; 

And as I dyd then unto it approche. 

Upon the toppe I sawe refulgent 
The royall tower of Mohall Document, 5 

Made of fine copper, witli tuirettes fayre aud hyc. 
Which against Phebus shone so marvcylously ; 

That for the very perfect hryghtnes. 

What of the tower and of the cleare suuue, 

I conlde nothyng beholde the guodlines 10 

Of that palaice whereas Doctrine did wonue ; 

Tyll at the last, with mysty wyndes donne. 

The radiant hryghtnes of golden Phebus 
Auster gan cover with clowde teuebrus. 

Then to the tower I die we nere and ncre, 15 

And often mused of the great hyglmes 
Of the craggy rocke, whiche quadrant did appeare ; 

But the fayre tower so much of ryches 
Was all about scxungled doubtles, 

Gargcyld with greyhouudes and with many lyons, 2C 
Made of fyne guide, with divers sundry dragons. * 

* This poem has received some few correctioos by comparison with 77it 
Pastime of Pleasure as put forth by the Percy Society in 1845. — Editor. 

* Greyhounds, lions, dragons, were at that time the royal supporters. 
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The little ‘ turretts * with ymages of golde 

About was set, whiche with the wyiide aye moved. 
With propre vices that I did well beholde, 

About the towers in sundry wyse they hoved, 25 
Wyth goodly pypes ia tljcir inouthes ituued, 

That with the wyndc they pyped a daunce, 

Icli 2 )ped Amour de la hault plcsauncc. 

The touro was gi’eat, of marvelous wydnes, 

To whyche there was no way to 2 >as.se but one, 30 
Into the toure lor to have an iiitres; 

A grece there was, ychc'syled all of stone 
Out of the rookc, on wliiche men dyd gone 
Uj) to the toure; and in lykewise dyd I, 

Wyth buthc the grayhoundcs in my company : ^ 35 

Tyll that I came to a l yall gate, 

Where I sawe stondyngc the goodly portres, 

Whiche axed me from whence I came a-latc ? 

To whome I gan in every thyngc expresse 
All niyiic adventure, chaunce, and busynessc, 40 
And eke my name 1 t(dde her every dell. 

When she herde this, she lyked me ryght well. 

Her name, she snyd, was called Countenaunce : 

Into the ‘ base ’ courtc she dyd me then lode, 

Where was a feuntayne do 2 )ured of 2 >leasance, 45 

A noble sprynge, a ryall conduytu-hede. 

Made of fyue golde enameled with reed, 

And on the toppe foure dragons blewe, and stoute 
Tliys dulcet water in foure 2 >artycs dyd spout. 

Of whyclic there flo\ved fotirc ryvers ryght clerc, 50 
Sweter than Nylus'* or Ganges was theyr odonre, 
Tygrys or Eufrates unto tlicin no 2 ’erc. 

I dyd than taste the aromatyke lycoure, 

Fragraunt of fume, swetc as any flourc, 

And in my inouthc it had a marveylous cent 55 

Of divers spyces ; I knewe not what it meut. 

^’or. 25, towers, r.c. 

V. 44, besy courte. r.c. V. 49, partyes. r C. 

This allules to a furn.er part of the poem. * Nysus. P i 
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Aiul after tliys farther forth me broiiglit 
Dame Coimtoiiaunoe into a goodly hall : 

Of jasper stones it was womierly wrought, 

The wyiidowes clearc, depured all of crystall, 60 
And in the roiifc on liye over all 
Of goldc was made a ryght crafty vync ; 

Iiistede of grapes the nibies there did shyne. 

The flore was paved with berall clarified, 

With 2 >illers made of stones precious, 65 

Like a place of pleasure so gayely glorified, 

It might be called a palaice glorious, 

So muche delectable and solacious. 

The hall was hanged, bye and circuler, 

With cloth of arras in the rychest maner. 70 

That treated well of a ful noble story, 

Of the doubty w'aye to the tower jierillous ; ® 

Howe a noble knyght should wynne the victory 
Of many a serpente foule and odious ; 

****** 


XI. 

€f)c Cl;rto of 

is given from a fragment in the Editors folio MS.; which, though 
defective and mutilated, appeared to have so much merit 
mat it excited a strong desire to attempt a completion of the story’ 
The remler will easily discover the supplemental stanzas by their 
inferiority, and at the same time be inclined to pardon it, when he 
considers how difficult it must be to imitate the affecting simplicity and 
artless beauties of the original. 

Child was a title sometimes given to a knight. See Gloss. 

On yonder hill a castle standes, 

With walles and towres bedight. 

And yonder lives the Child of Elle, 

A younge and comely knighto. 

^ The story of the poem, 

* The fragment in the folio MS. contains but thirty*ninc verses, upon 
which Percy has founded two hundred; yet the corrections are, as Sii 
Walter Scott says, the true style of Gothic embellishment/' — Editor. 
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TLe Child of Elle to his garden wente, 

And stood at his garden pale, 

Whan, lo ! he beheld faire Emmelines page 
Come trippinge downe the dale. 

The Child of Elle he hyed him thence, 

Y-wis he stoode not stille, 

And soone he mette faire Emmelines page 
Come climbing up the hille. 

“ Nowe Christe thee save, thou little foot-page. 
Now Christe thee save and see ! 

Oh telle me how does thy Ladye gaye, 

And what may thy tydinges bee ? 

My Lady slice is all woe-begone, 

And the tearcs they falle from her eyne ; 
And aye she laments the dcadlye feude 
Betweeue her house and thine. 

“ And here shoe sends thee a silken scaide, 
Bedewde with many a teare, 

And biddes thee sometimes thinke on her, 

Who loved thee so deare. 

“ And hero shee sends thee a ring of goldo, 

The last boone thou mayst have, 

And biddes thee wcare it for her sake. 

Whan she is layde in grave. 

“ For, ah ! her gentle heart is broke, 

And in grave soone must shee bee, 

Sith her father hath chose her a new, now love, 
And forbiddc her to think of thee. 

“ Her father hath brought her a carlish knight, 
Sir John of the north countrayo, 

And within three dayes shee must him wodde. 
Or he vowes he will her slaye.” 

“ Nowe hye thee backe, thou little foot-page, 
And greet thy ladyc from nice, 

And telle her that I, her owne true love. 

Will dye, or sette her free. 



THE CHII.l) OF KELE. 

••Nowo hyo tlicebieko, tliou little fuot-pago, 
And let thy fair ladye know, 

This night will I bee at her bowre-wiudowe, 
Betide me weale ur woe.’’ 

The boye he tri])pcd. the boye he raune, 

He neither stint no stayd, 

Untill ho came to faire Emmelines bowre, 
Whan kneeling downe he sayd : 

“ 0 ladye, Ive been with thy own true love, 
And he greets thee well by mce ; 

This night will he bee at thy bowre-windbwt, 
And dye or sette thee free.” 

Nowe daye was gone, and night was come, 
And all were fast asleepe, 

All save the Ladye Emmeline, 

Who sate in her bowTe to weepe : 

And soone shee heard her true loves voice 
Lowe whispering at the walle : 

“ Awake, awake, my deare ladye, 

’Tis I, thy true love, call. 

Awake, awake, my Ladye deare, 

Como, mount this faire palfriiye : 

This ladder of ropes will lette thee downe. 

He carryc thee hence awaye.” 

Nowe nay, nowe nay, thou gentle Knight, 
Nowe nay, this may not bee ; 

For aye sould I tint my maiden fame, 

If alone I should wend with thee.” 

“ O Ladye, thou with a knighte so true 
Mayst safelye wend alone : 

To my ladye mother I will thee bringe. 

Where marriage shall make us one.” 

“ My father he is a baron bolde, 

Of lynage proude and live ; 

And what would he saye if his daughter 
Awaye with a knight should fly ? 



THE CHILD OP ELLH. 

All 1 well I wot, he never would rest. 

Nor his meatc should doe Iiim no goode, 
Till he had slayne thee. Child of Elle, 

And scene thy deare hearts bloode.” 

“ O Ladje, wort thou in thy saddle sette, 

And a little space him fro, 

I would not care for thy cruel father, 

Nor the worst that he could doe. 

“ 0 Ladye, wert thou in thy saddle sette, 

And once without this walle, 

I would not care for thy cruel father, 

Nor the worst that juight befalle.” 

Fairc Emmeline sighed, faii’e Emmeline wept. 

And aye her heart was woe : 

At length he seizde her lilly-whito hand, 

And douTje the ladder ho drewc. 

And thrice he claspde her to his breste, 

And kist her tcuderlie : 

The teares that fell from her fair eyes, 

Ranue like the fouutayno free. 

Hee mounted himselfe on his steede so tallo. 
And her on a faire palfraye, 

And slung his bugle about his nccke, 

And rouudlye they rode awaye. 

All this bchcard her owne damselle, 

In her bed whereas shoe ley ; 

Quoth sheo, “ My Lord shall kuowe of this, 

Soe I shall have golde and fee. 

Awake, awake, thou Baron bolde ! 

Awake, my noble dame ! 

Your daughter is fledde with the Child of Elle, 
To doe the deede of shame.” 

The baron he woke, the baron he rose, 

And called his merrye men all : 

“ And come thou forth, Sir John the knighte; 
The ladye is carried to thi'all.” 
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Fairo Emmeline scant liad ridden a mile, 

A mile forth of the towne. 

When she was aware of her fathers men 115 

Come galloping over the downe. 

And foremost came tlio carlish knight, 

Sir John of the north countrayo: 

“ Nowe stop, nowe stop, thou false traitoure, 

Nor carry that ladyo awaye. 120 

“ For she is come of hye lyniige, 

And was of a ladye borne, 

And ill it beseems thee, a false churles soune, 

To carrye her hence to scorne.” 

“ Nowe loud thou lyest, Sir John the knighte, 125 
Nowe thou doest lye of mee ; 

A knight mee gott, and a ladye me bore, 

Soe never did none by thee. 

“ But light nowe downe, my Ladye faire, 

Light downe, and hold my steed, 130 

While I and this discourteous knighte 
Doe trye this arduous deede. 

“ But liglit now downe, my dcare Ladye, 

Light downe, and hold my horse ; 

While I and tliis discourteous knight 135 

Doe trye oui’ valours force.” 

Faire Emmeline sighde, faire Emmeline wei)t, 

And aye her heart was woe, 

While twixt Iier love and the carlish knight 

Past many a baleful blowe. ]4C 

The Child of Elle hee fought soe well, 

As his weapon he wavde amaine, 

That sooue he had slaine the carlish knight, 

And layde him upon the plaine. 

And nowe the baron, and all his men 145 

Full fast approached nye : 

Ah ! what may Ladye Emmeline doe? 

Twere now no boote to Hye. 
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Her lover lie put liis home to his mouth, 

And blew both loud and shrill. 

And soone he saw his omic merry men 
Come ryding over the hill. 

“ Nowe hold thy hand, thou bold Baron, 

I pray thee, hold thy hand, 

Nor ruthless rend two gentle hearts, 

Fast knit in true loves band. 

“ Thy daughter I have dearly lovde 
Full long and many a day ; 

But with such love as holy kirke 
Hath freelye sayd wee may. 

“ O give consent shee may be mine, 

And hlesse a fiiithfiill paire ; 

My lands and livings are not small, 

My house and lynage faire. 

“ My mother she was an earles daughter, 

And a noble knyght my sire ” 

The baron he frownde, and turado away 
With mickle dole and ire. 

Fairo Emmeline sighde, faire Emmeline wept. 
And did all trcmhlingo stand ; 

At lengthc she sprangc upon her knee, 

And held his lifted hand. 

“ Pardon, my Lordo and father deare, 

This faire yong knyght and mee: 

Trust me, but for the carlish knyght, 

I never had fled from thee. 

“ Oft have yon calldc your Emmeline 
Your darling and your joye ; 

O let not then your harsh resolves 
Your Emmeline destroye.” 

The baron he stroakt his dark-brown cheeke. 
And turedo his heade asyde 

To whipe awayo the starting teare, 

He proudly strave to hyde. 
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lu deope revolving thought he stoode, 

And niusde a little space ; 

Then raisde faire Emmeline from the grounde 
With many a fond embrace. * 


“ Here take her, Cliild of Elio,” he sayd. 
And gave her lillye hand ; 

“Here take my dearo and only child, 

And with her half my lande. 

“ Thy father once mine honour wrongde, 
In dayes of youthful pride ; 

Do thou the iiijurye repayre 
In fondnesso for thy bride. 

And as thou love her and hold her deare, 
Heaven prosper thee and thine ; 

And nowe my blessing wend wi* thee, 

]\ly lovelye Emmeline.” 
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C the wonl htrke in ver. 159. Ihia hath been thought to be 

a Sottish balla.l; but it must be acknowledged that the line reforred 
to IS among the additions supplied by the Editor; besides, iu tiie 
northern counties of England, hirk is used in the common dialect for 
church, as well us bc-yond the Tweed. 


XII. 

iShom o' i©orlron, 

A SCOniSlI BALLAD, 

was printed at Glasgow, by Robert and An Irew Foulis, 1755, 8vo 
(twelve pages). We are indebted for its publiciition (with many other 
valuable things in these voluim s) tu Sir D.ivid Dalrymple, IJart., who 

was preserved in the nu inory of a lady. 

The reader will here find it improved, aiul enlargcfi with several 
nne stmzas, recovered from a fragment of tite same ballad, in the 
Editor 8 folio MS. It is remarkable that the latter is entliled Captain 
Adam Carre, and is in tlie English idimn. But whetlier the aulhor 
was Englisli or Scotch, the difiV-rence originally was not great. The 
English ballads are generally of the north of England, the Scottish 
are of the south of Scotland; and of consequeiico the country <jf 
ualla( -singers was sometimes subject to one crown, and s(>metimes 
to tlio oiuer, and most frequently to neither. Most of the finest old 
VOL. I. n 
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Scotch SOUKS have the scene laid within bventy mUes of England; 
which is indeed all poetic ground, green bills, remains of wo(^e, cl^ 
brooks The pastoral scenes remain : of the rude chivalry of 
nlorhanpilv nothing remains but the ruins of the cables, where the 
rnore dating and successful robbers resided. Tlie bouse or castle 
of iUe Rodes, stood about a measured mile south from Duns, in 
Berwickshire : some of the ruins of it may be seen this da>. The 
Gordons were anciently seated in the same county. The two villagus 
of East and West Gordon lie about ten mil^ from the castle of tlie 
Rodes • ‘ the fact, however, on which the ballad is founded, happened 
“ the north of Scotland (see p. ISO). It contains but ^ just a picture 
of the violences practised in the feudal tunes all over Europe. 

From the diflcroiit titles of this ballad, it should seem that the old 
•^trollin*' bards or minstrels (who gamed a livelihood by reciting these 

pocm!s maile no scruple of changing the names o the 
I i' I X iifMiinnr tlioir licfircT^. For if Oordons 

co'nhict was hhLnicworth.v in the oihnion of tl.at age, the obsequious 

minstrel would, wl.cii among Gordons. 

1 >K- loi* firtfiM* west, and vice versa. In the tDiia \oiumc cue 

rcmlcr wiU find a similar instance. Sec tlie song of Gil 

hero of which had ditfereut names given him, perhaps from the .amc 

'’'ifmav be ti.oper to mention, that in tl.c folio MS,, instead of tbe 
C-ist^^of the Ilodes,” it is the ■' Castle of Brittoiis-borrow and also 

■ Siaetnars " or MhVtoiir.s-^^^^^^ for it is very ob.eiirely vYitten. 

aiM • Capt. Adam f arre ” is called the “ Loril of “^t 

TIi ilorrtatv required that the additional stanzas supplied from that 
enpy ahouhl he elotlicd in the Scottiah orthography and idiom . this 
ha^therefore been attempted, though perhaps impcrleotly. 

It fell about the Martinmas, 

Qiihcn the wind blew sliril and cauld, 

Said Edom o’ Gordon to his men, 

“ We maun draw to a liauld. 

“ And quhat a hauld sail we draw till, 5 

My mirry men and me ? 

W^c will gae to the house o the Rodes, 

To SCO that fair ladie.” 

The lady stude on hir castle wa’, 

Behold baitb dale and down ; 

There she was ware of a host of men, 

Cum I'ydiiig towards the touii. 

’ hill ifl is well known in that neighbourhoorl. where it is entitled 

It. maybe observed, that the famous freebooter whom 
bilwrid tho rirst fought with, hand to hand, near Farnham. was earned 

Adan Gordon 
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“ 0 s©o zo nat, my mirry mcu a’ ? 

0 see zo nat quliat I see ? 

Metliinks I see a host of men : 

1 marveil qiiha they be.” 

She wcend it had been hir luvely lord, 
As he cam ryding hame ; 

It was the traitor Edom o’ Gordon, 

Qiiha reekt nae sin nor shame. 

She had nae sooner buskit hirsel, 

And putten on hir goun, 

Till Edom o’ Gordon and his men 
Were round about the touu. 

They had nae sooner supper sett, 

Nae sooner said the grace, 

Till Edom o’ Gordon and his men 
Were light about the place. 

The lady ran up to hir towir head, 

Sa fast as she could hie, 

To see if by her fair speeches, 

She could wi’ him agree. 

But quhan he see this lady saif, 

And hii* yates all locked fast, 

He fell into a rage of wrath, 

And his look was all aghast. 

“ Cum doun to me, ze lady gay, 

Ciun doun, cum doun to me; 

This night sail ye lig within mine armes, 
To-morrow my bride sail be.” 

“ I winnae cum doun, zo fals Gordon, 

I winnae cum doun to thee ; 

I winnae forsake my ain dear lord, 

That is sae far frae me.” 

“ Give owre zour house, ze lady fair. 

Give owre zour house to me, 

Or I sail brenn yoursel therein, 

Bot and zour babies three.” 
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“ J wiunac give owrc, ze fals Gordon, 

To nae sik traitor as zee ; 50 

And if ze brcim my ain dear babes. 

My lord sail make ze drie. 

“ But reach me lictlicr my guid bend-bowe, 

Mine arrows one by one ; 

For, but an I pierce that bluidy butcher, 55 

My babes we been undone.” 

She stude upon her castle wa*, 

And let twa arrows flee : 

She mist that bluidy butchers hart, 

And only raz’d his knee. 60 

“ Set fire to the house.” quo’ fals Gordon, 

All wood wi’ dule and ire ; 

“ Fals lady, ze sail rue this deid, 

As zc breun in the fii*e.” 

“ Wac worth, w'ae worth ze, Jock my man, 65 

I j)aid zc wcil zour fee ; 

Quhy pow zc out the ground-wa’ stane, 

Lets in the reek to me ? 

“ And cin wac worth ze, Jock my man, 

I paid zc weil zour hire ; 70 

Quhy pow zc out the ground-wa’ stane, 

To me lets in the fire ? ” 

Zc paid me weil my hire, lady ; 

Zc paid me wcil my fee ; 

But now I’m Edom o’ Gordons man, 75 

Maun either doe or die.” 

O than bespaik hir little son, 

Sate on the nourice’ knee, 

Sayes, “ Mithcr deare, gi owrc this house, 

For the reek it smithers me.” 80 

Wt'Cs ");>, o-t, anil 58 “are reRtored from Koulis's edition, and the fol, 
MS., which last reads the luilets, in ver. 58.” — Percy. 
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“ I wrtd gio a* my gowd, my childo, 

Sae wad 1 a’ my I'oo, 

Forauo blast o’ the westlin wind, 

To blaw the reek frao thcc.” 

O then bespaik hir dochtor dear, 

She was bi\itli jimp and sma : 

** O row me in a pair o’ slicils, 

And tow mo owre the wa.” 

The rowd hir in a pair o’ sheits, 

And towd liir owre the wa ; 

But on the point of Gordons spear 
She gat a deadly fa. 

0 bonnie, bonnio was hir mouth, 

And cherry were hir cheiks, 

And clear, clear was hir zellow hair. 
Whereon the reid bluid dreij^s. 

Then wi’ his spear he turnd hii* owre ; 

0 gin her face was wan ! 

He sayd, “ Ze are the first that eir 

1 wishfc alive again.” 

He turnd hir owre and owre again ; 

O gin hir skin was whyte ! 

“ I might ha spared that bonnie face. 

To hae been sum mans delyte. 

“ Busk and boun, my merry men a’, 

For ill dooms 1 doe guess ; 

1 cannae luik in that bonny face. 

As it lyes on the grass.” 

“ Thame luiks to freits, my master deir, 
Tlien freits ^vil follow thame ; 

Let it neir be said brave Edom o’ Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame.” 

Ver. 98, 102. “ O gio,” &c., a Scottish iuiom to express greiit 
V. 109, 110, thame, &c., i.e. them that look after omeos of 
luck will follow. 
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But quhen the ladye see the fire 
Cum flaming owre hir head, 

She wept and kist her children twain, 116 

Sayd, “ Bairns, we been but dead.” 

The Gordon then his bougill blew, 

And said, “ Awa’, awa’ ; 

This house o’ the Bodes is a’ in flame, 

I hauld it time to ga’.” 120 

O then he spyed hir ain dear lord, 

As hec cam owr the lee ; 

He sied his castle all in blaze 
Sa far as he could see. 

Then sair, 0 sair his mind misgave, 125 

And all his hart was wac ; 

“ Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

So fast as ze can gac. 

“ Put on, put on, my wighty men, 

So fast as zc can eb ie ; 130 

For he that is hindmost of the thrang, 

Sail neir get guid o’ me.” 

Than sum they rade, and sum they rin, 

Fou fast out-owr the bent ; 

But eir the foremost could get up, 135 

Baith lady and babes were brent. 

He wraug his hands, he rent his hair, 

And wept in tccncfu’ imiid : 

“ O traitors, for this cruel deid 

Ze sail weep tcirs o’ bluid.” 140 

And after the Gordon he is gane, 

Sa fast ns he might (bie ; 

And soon i’ the Gordon's foul hartis bluid, 

He’s wroken his dear ludie. 

*,,* Since the fore;;oing bnllnd was first printed, the subject of it has 
lx en found n cordccl iu Abp. Spotswood’s Uistory of the Church of 
Scotland, p. 259; who informs us, that 

“Anno 1571. In the north parts of Scotland, Adam Gordon (who 
was deputy for bis brother the Earl of Huntley) did keep a great stir; 
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and under colour of the queen’s authority, cnrami^ea div. rs oppressions, 

especially upon the Forbes’s .... hnvin<r killed Artliur Foiber 

brother to the ^rd Forbes Not long after lie sent to summon’ 

the house ot Xavoy, pertuining to Alexander Forbes. The Lady 
refusing to yield without direction from her husband, he put fire unto 
it, and burnt ncr therein with childreu and servants, being twenty- 
seven persons in all. ^ 

‘‘Tliis inliuman and barbarous cruelty made his name odious, and 
stained all his former doings; otherwise he was held very active and 
fortunate in Ids enterprisis.” 

Tills fact, which had escaped the Editor’s notice, was in the lno^t 
obliging manner pointed out to him by an ingenious writer, who signs 

his name ll. H. (Newcastle, May 9), in the Oenthman's Mag azine for 
May, l/7o, p. 219 
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BOOK II. 



I. 

ti)at tlluStvntt ^Ijafesfpcart. 

OrR grmt dramatic poet Ijaving occjsionally quoted many ancient 
WMlnds. nn-l even taken tlie pint c»t’ one, if not more, of liia plays from 
among them, it was jmlgo<l proper to preserve ns many of tljcse as 
could be recovered, and that tlicy might be the more easily found, 
to exhibit thorn in one Colhtctive view. 

This Second Cor)K is therefore set apart for the reception of such 
balluils as are quoted by Shakspeare, or oontrihule in any degree to 
illudriit<* liis writing.s: thi.s being the principal p-iitit in view, the 
candid rencler will pardon the admission of some pieces that have no 
r)ther kind of merit. 

The design of tliis book being of a dramatic tendency, it may not be 
iinprof)crly introduced with u few ob.servati(ms on tub origin of the 

ENOMSII STAGE, and ON THE CONDFCT OF OI'R FIRST DRAMATIC POETS, a 
siil)jeot which, tliongli not unsuccessfully baniilcd by several good 
writers already,’ will yet perhaps admit of some further illustration. 

ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH STAGE, ETC. 

It is well known that dramatic poetry, in this and ino.st other nations 
of Kurojie. owes its origin, or at least its revival, to those religious 
shows, wliich ill the dark ages were usually exhibited on the more 
solemn festivals. At those times they were wont to represent in the 
eburelies the lives ami minieles of tlic Saints, or some of tlie more 
impnrtant stories of Scripture. And a.s tlie most mysterious subjects 
were fre<juently elmsen, sncli ns the Inc,arn:itioii. Passion, and Kesur- 
rection of Chri.'t, A*e.. tliese exhibitions acquired the general name of 
Mysteries. At firr>t they were probably a kiml of dumb shows, inter- 
luingle*!. it, may be, with a few sliort speeches ; at lengtli tliey grew 
into a regular serie.s of connected dinlngues, formally divided into acts 
and seem s. Specimens <»f tlicse in their most improved state (being at 
best but poor artless comffo.-itions may be lioen among Dodsley's Old 
rifiyH, anil in Osborne “ JIarhyan Missel. Haw tlicy \vere exhibited in 

* Bp. Warburton’s Shnhexp. vol, v. p. 3.3ft. — Pref. to Dodsley’s Old 
J'/at/s\ — kicfoboni’.s Acet. of iUeot. of Awro/'C, &c. &c. The.se were all the 
autiior had seea when he fir.^t ilrew up this Kssay. 
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their most simple form, we may learn from an ancient novel, often 
quoted by our old dramatic j)oets,-entitle<l. . .n nicriic '^fSt of n ninil 
carCclT liiolulrcilag.^ &c,, being a translation frutn tlie l)nt<‘b 
language, in which be is named VUng^.ittjle. liowlcglas, whoso 
tricks are the subject ot tl>is bf>ok, after many adventures 
comes to live with a priest, who makes him his j)aiisliVlerk. Tbi.s 
priest is describ»d as keeping a lemon, or concubine, who had but one 
eye, to whom llowleglas oweil a grudge fur revi aling his rogueries to 

his master. The &ti)ry thus jtrocceds “And than in the meaiie 

season, while Howh glas was parysh clarke, at E istcr they sliouM play 
tlie Resurrection of our I^orde: ami for bi-cuuse than the men wer not 
learned, nor could not read, the p^ie^t toke hisleinan. and put lier in 
the grave for an Aungel : and this seing Howh glas, toke to him iij of 
the simplest persons tliat were in the towne, that played the iij Maries; 
and the |>erson [i. e. par.son or rector] played L’Uriste, witli a baner in 
Ids humi. Than saidc Howhglas to the syinple persons: Wlian the 
Aungel asketh you, whom yrm seke, you may save. The parsons lemim 
with one iye. Than it fortuned that the tyine was come that they 
must plnye, and the Aungel asked them whom tliey sought; and than 
Bay«l they, as Howleglas had sheweil and lerned them afore, and than 
answered they, We seke the priests leman witli one iye. And than 
the prieste might lieare that he was moeked. And whan the priestea 
leman herd that, she arose out of the grave, and would have smyten 
with luT list Howleglas upon the du ke, hut .shi* missed him and smote 
one of the simple persons that jd.iyed one of the thre Maries; and ho 
gave her anotlier; and than toke .she him by tlie heare [hair]; and 
that seing his wyfe, Caine running liastdy to smite the jiricstes leman; 
and than tlie jirie.st seeing this, caste down hys lianer and went to lielpo 
his woman, so that liie one gave tlie other .sore strokes, and made great 
noyse in the churche. Ami than Howleglas scying tlu iii lyinge to« 
gfther by the cares in the bodi of the cliurche, went Ids way out of the 
village, and came no tmire there,”* 

As tlie old Mysteries freqm ntly required the representation of some 
allcgoriail jiers *nagr*, sudi as Death, Sin, Charily, Faiih, and the like, 
by degrees the rude priets of tliose unlettered ages began to form 
comjilete ilramaiic pieees, consisting entnely of such personllicatiuns. 
These tiiey entitled Moral Plaijs, or Moralities. I'he Mysterie.s were 
very inartificial, representing the Keripture stories simply a<av)rditig to 
the letti-r. Rut tlie iSlorulitics are not devoid of invention ; they 
exhibit outlines of the dramatic art; they contain sometliing of a fable 
or plot, and even attempt to delineate ciiaracters and manners. I iiavu 
now birfore me two that were j>rinti,*d early in the reign ol Iletny Vill. ; 
in which I think one may jilainly discover the sceiJs of Tiagedy 

® See Ben .lonson’s Poetaster, act iii. sc, 4, ami his Masijue of The 
Fortunate Isles. Whalley’s e<lit, vol. ii. p, 49, vol. vi. j«. 19u. 

* llowleglas is said in the Preface to have died in M.cccc.L, At the eiel 
of the hook, M.ccc.i.. 

* C. Jtmprpntctt bn CJUnUnam Caulanb : without date, n 

ito bl. let. ami ug Mr. Gurrick\ Old Plays, K. vol. x. 
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and Comedy for which reason I sliall give n short analysis them 
both. 

One of them is entitled The subject of this piece is 

the summoning of Man out of tile world by Death ; and its moral, that 
nothing will tlten avail him but a well-spent life and the comforts of 
relitrion. This subject and moral are opened in a monologue spoken 
by the Mesiienger (for that was the name generally ‘.dven by our ancestors 
to the prologue on their rude stage): then God® is rei)resented ; who, 
after some general complaints on the degeneracy of mankind, calls for 
Deth, and orders him to bring before Ids tribunal Erery-man, for so is 
called the pc-rsonage wlio represents the liuman race. Every-uyin 
appears, and receives the summons with all the marks of confusion and 
terror. When Deth i.s withdrawn, Every-man applies for relief in this 
distress to Fellowghip, Kindred, Goodg, or Riches, but they successively 
renounce and forsake him. In tliis disconsolate state he betakes 
himself to Good-dedea, wlio. after upbraiding him with bis long neglect 
of her,^ introduces him to her sister Knotcledge, and she leads him to 
the "holy man. Confession^* who appoints him penance: this he in* 
diets upon liimsi lf on tire stage, and tlien withdraws to receive the 
sacraments of the priest. On his return he begins to wax faint, and 
after Stnwitli^ Btauiy, Discretion, and Fire Ijave all taken tlieir 

final leave of him, gradually expires on t)ie stage ; Good-dedes still 
accompanying liiin to tlie last. Tlu-n an Aungell descends to sing his 
requiem: and the epilogue is spoken by a |)crsun colled Doclour, who 
recapitulates tlic whole, and delivers the nionil : 

“ C. This memoriall men may have in mynde, 

Ye herers, take it of worth old and yonge, 

And forsake Pryde, for he discuyveth you in thende, 

And n-inembre Kraute, Five Witts, Strength, and Discrecion, 

They all at last do Kvery-man forsake; 

Save his Good De<les there dothe he take : 

But beware, for and they be small. 

Btdore God he hath no helpc at all,” &c. 

From this short niialysis it may he observed, tliat CPbrrp is a 

grave solemn piece, not without .some rude attempts to excite terror and 
pity, and therefore inny not improiferly be referred to the class of 
Tragedy. It is remarkable, that in tins old simple drama the fable is 
conducted upon the strictest model of the Greek Tragetly. Tlie action 
is simply one ; the time <jf action is that of the performance ; the scene 
is never cl.anged, nor tl»e stage ever empty. Every-man, the hero ol 

* Thj .<5 play ha.s been reprinted by Mr. Hawkin.s in his Orijin of the 
Eufjlish Drama, vols. 12mn, Oxforil, 1773. See v<d. i. p, 27. 

“ The second person of the Trinity .seems to be meant. 

' Those nhove mentioned are male characters. 

^ i. c. The five Scnse.s These arc frequently e.xhibited as five distinct 
personages upon the Spanish stage (.see Hiccoboni, p. 98); but our moralist 
has represented them all by one character. 
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tlie piece, after his first appearance, never witlidraws, except when ho 
goes out to receive the sa<Tanients, which could not well be exhibited 
;u public ; and during liLs absence, Knowledge descants on the ex- 
cellence and power of the priesthood, eoniewliat after the manuer of the 
Greek chorus. And, imleed, except in the circuinshince of Every-man s 
expiring on the stage, the “ Samson Agouistes ” of IVIilton is hardly 
formed on a severer plan.* 

The other play is entitled ^irk-ilCOriTCr,* and bears no distant 
resemblance to Comedy : its chief aim seems to be to exhibit characters 
and manners, its plot being much less regular tlian the foregoing. The 
prologue is spoken by Pity, represented under the character of an aged 
pilgrim ; he is joined by Contemplacyon and Perseverance, two holy 
men, who, after lamenting the degeneracy of the age, declare their 
resolution of stemming the torrent. Pity .then is left upon the stage, 
and presently found by Frewyll, representing a lewd debauchee, wl.o, 
with his dissolute companion Iniaginacion, relate their manner of lile, 
and not without humour describe the stews and other places of base 
resort. They are presently joined by Uick-ecorner, who is drawn as a 
libertine returned from travel, and, agreeably to his name, scoffs at 
religion. These three arc described as extremely vicious, who glory in 
every act of wickedness; at length two of them quarrel, and Pity 
endeavours to part the fray ; on this they fall u{>od him, put him in the 
stocks, and there leave him. Pity, thus imprisoned, descants in a kind 
of lyric measure on the profligacy of the age, and in this situation he is 
found by Perseverance and Contemplacyon, who set him at liberty, and 
advise him to go in search of the delinquents. As soon as he is gone 
Frewyll appears again ; and, after relating in a very comic mannci 
some of his rogueries and escapes from justice, is rebuked by the twe 
holy men, who, after a long altercation, at length convert liim and hit 
liljertine companion hruiginacion from tlieir vicious course of life; and 
then the play ends with a few verses from Perseverance, by way of 
epilogue. This, and every Morality I have seen, conclude witli a 
solemn prayer. They are all of them in rhyme ; in a kind of loose 
stanza, intermixed with distichs. 

It would ho needless to point out the absurdities in the plan and 
conduct of the foregoing play; they are evidently great. It is sutlicient 
to observe, that, bating the moral and religious reflection of Pity, &c., 
the piece is of a comic cast, and contains a humorous display of 
some of the vices of the age. Indeed the author ha.s generally l>cen 
60 little attentive to the allegory, tliat wc need only substitute other 
names to his personages, and wo have real cliaracters and living 
manners. 

We see, then, that the writers of these moralities were ujion the very 
tlireshold of real Tragedy and Comedy; and therefore we are not Uj 
W onder that trugedie.s and comedies in form soon after took {ilace, 

* See more of Ev.ery~Man, p. 95. Pref. to b. 5. Note. 

* (jjmpryntclf by me £CIpnfeyn He ^arHe» no date ; in 4to bl. 
let. This play has also been reprinted by Mr. Hawkins in his Origin of 
t/ic English Drama, vol. i. p. 69. 
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e-specially as the revival of learning about this time brought them 
acquainted with the Roman and Grecian models. 

II. At wljat period of time the Moralities lind their rise Jiere, it is 
difficult to discover; but [)la/8 of Miracles appear to have been ex- 
liibited in England soon after the Conquest. Matthew Paris tells us, 
that Geoffrey, afterwards Abbot of 8t. Alban's, u Norman, who had 
been sent for over by Abbot Ricbnrd to take upon him the direction of 
tlie school of that monastery, coming too late, went to Dunstable, and 
taught in tlie abbey there; where he caused to be acted (probably by 
his scholars) a Mihacle-play of St. Catuarine. coinpi»sed by liimself.® 
Tliis was long before the year 1119, and probably witliin tlie eleventh 
century. The above play of St. Catharine was, for auglit that appears, 
the iirst spectacle of this sort that was exhibited in these kingdoms; 
and an eminent French writer thinks it was even the first attempt 
towards the revival of dramatic entertainments in all Europe; being 
long before the rcpresentiitions of Mysteries in France, for these did 
not b(‘gin till tlie year 1898.’ 

Jhit whether they derived their origin from tlie above exliibition or 
not, it i.s rertiun tliat holy plays, representing the miracles and suifer- 
ings of the Saints, appear to have been no novidly in the reign of 
Henry II., and u lighter sort of interludes were nut then unknown.^ In 
Chaucer’s time, ” Plays of Miracles” in Lent were the common resort 
of idle gi)s.sips.^ They do n(»t appear to have been so prevalent on the 
continent, for the learned lii.st<*rmu of the Council of Constance® ascribes 
to the Engli.'li the introduction of plays into Germany. He tells us 
that the emperor, having been absent from the council for some time, 
was, at his return, received with great rejoicings; and that the English 

* Afiuil Duncstnplkvn .... qw'ntlum ludwn dc sancta Katerina (fjiiem 
Miracola viili/ariter appelkimmi) fecit. Ad qtut decoranda. peliit a sacrista 
(Kxnrti Al'xtni, ut sihi Ctt)xE ChortUe:i wxommodarenUtr, et oktinnit. Et fnit 
Indus die dc snnrtn Koterhui. Vita* Abbat. ad fin. Hi.st. Mat. Paris, folio, 

p. ofi. \V« sea Ihtc that Play.s of Miracles were beof»me common 
enmigli in the time 4)f Mat. Paris, who fionri.shcd about 1240; but that 
mdecd appear.s from the more early writings of Fitz-Stej»hens, quoted 
btlow. 

’ Vide Abreg6 Chron. dc I'lUst. dc France, par M. llenault, i I’ann. 
.179. 

* See Fitz-Stephens’s Description of London, preserved by Stow, Londonia 
pro !ip>'rtncHlis thcntralihuSy pro Indis sccnicis, Indijs hahet sanctiores, represent 
t'ltiotics mimcuhnim. tjc. He is thought to have written in the reign of 
Henrv H., and to have died in that of Ifichard I. It i.s true at the end of 
this book we fimi mentioned //rnricuin rci/cni tertinm ; but thi.s isdoubtless 
Henry the Second’s son, who was crowned during the life of his father, in 
1170, and i.s generally di.stTngui<hed as Hex jn'cnis, Rex Ji/iu.s, and some- 
times they were jointly named Rcqe^ An iH'r. From a passage In his Chap. 
Dc Reiii/ionr, it .should seem tnat the body of St, Thomas d Becket was 
just then a new acquisition to the church of Canterbury. 

* See Prologue to Wife of B 'th’s Tdr. x. 0187, Tyrwhitt’s ed. 

* il. L’Fnfant. Vide Hist. du. C'liv'. dr Constance, voL ii. p. 440. 
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Fathers in ]>ftrtu‘ular did, upon that occa^ion. onusc a saorod Odincdy to 
be aeted betore him on Sumluy, .January Hist, 1417: the subjects of 
whieli were: — the Xaiivity of oun SAViora: thk AmuvAi. of the 
Eastern Magi; and the Massacre by Herod. Tin nee it appears, 
says this writer, that the Germans are obli;^ed to the Engbsli for the 
invention of this sort of speetaclea, unknown to them belbre tliat 
period. 

The fondness of onr ancestors for ilmmatic exliihitions of tins kind, 
and some curious particulars relatin'? to this >ubi( ct, will appear from 
the Hoi siiOLD-liooK of tiie fifth Earl of Xortliumbt rlaiiil, a.d. 1512d 
whence I shall select a h w extracts, which show that the exltil)iting 
Scripture Dminas on tlie great festivals entered into tlie regular 
establishment, and hnnied j>art of tlie doim-stic regulations of our 
ancient nobility ; and. wliat is more remarkable, tluit it was as much 
the business of the Chaplain in those days to compose Plays for the 
family, as it is now for liim to make sermons. 

“My Lordes Chapleyns in llousthold vj. viz. The Almot)ar. and if 
he be a maker of Interludys, than he to have a servannt to tlm intent 
for writynge of the Parts; and ells to have non. The nmister ot 
Grainer," &c. — Sect. v. p. 44. 

“ Item. — Aly lorde usith and accustomyth to gyf yerely, if is lordship 
kepe a ebapell and be at home, them of his lordschipes cbapell, if 
they doo play the Play of the Nativite uppon Cristynines <lny in the 
jaornyiiige in my lords chajjjjell before liis loidshi]>, — xxtr.” — Sect. xliv. 
p. 343. 

“ Item ... to them of his lordship chapp« ll and otliers his lordshijds 
servauiits that doeth play the Play Ix tbre Ins lordship upon Shkof- 
TEWhDAY at night yerely in reward — x«.” — p. 315. 

“Item . . . to tlnan . . . that playlh tlie Play of Resurrection upon 
Estur day in tlie momnyngc in my lordis ‘chapeir before his lord- 
ehipe — xxs .” — Jhid 

“ Item. — My lorde useth and accustomyth ycrly to gyf hym whh'h 
is ordynedo to Ik; the Master of the Ueveli.s yerJy in my loidis hous 
in Cristinas for tlie oversi-yinge and orderinge of his lordselilps Plnyes, 
Interiudi'H, and Dresinge that is plaid before his lonlsldp in his hous 
in tlie xijth dayes of Cri.stenraas, and they to have in rewarde for tliat 
caus yeriy — xxs.” — If/td. p. 34(>. 

“ Item. — My lorde usi th ami accustomyth to gyf every of the iiij 
Pnrsones that his lonhchip admyted as his Players to coin to Ids 
lorilship yeriy at Cristynines aiido at all other such tynics as his lord- 
ship shall coinmunde them for jilaying of Playe and Interludes affor his 
lordship, in liis lordshipis hous for every of tlieir fees for an hole 
yere — . . .” — Itdd. p. 351. 

“ Item. — To he payd . . . for rewards to Players for Plays playd at 

’ “The regulations and e.stabii.shmc*nts of the hou.sehold of Hen. Alg. 
Percy, .')th Karl of Northumb. I»n<l. 1770,” 8vo. \S'hereol a f=niall 
impression was printed by order of the lute Duke and Duchess ( f Norlli- 
umberland to bestow in presents to their frien<ls. Although begun lO 
1512, some of the regulations were composed so late as 1525. 
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ChristynmeB by Stranegeres in my house after xx''.® erery play, by 

eatimacion somme xxxiijs. iiij.”* — 5ec<. i. p. 22. v i • 

“Item— My lorde usith. and accustoineth to gif yerely when Jus 
lordahipp is at home, to every erlis Players that comes to liis lordshipe 
betwixt Cristyoinas ande Candt-lmas, if lie be bis special lorde ana 

frende and kynsnian — xx«.”— Sect. xliv. p. :H0. i , i • 

“Item.-My lorde usith and accustomytb to gyf yerely when Ms 
lordship is at home to every lordis Players, that conyth to his lord- 
shipe betwixt Cryslyiinias ande Candelinas— x«.”— 

The rca<ler will observe the gnat diflereuce in the rewards here 
given to such Players as were retainers of noble personages, and such 
as are styled Strangers, or, as we may suppose, only strollers, llie 

profession of the common player was about this time held by some in 

low estimation. In an old satire entitled CocU Lorreles Bote,^ the 
author, enumerating tlic most common trades or callings, as carpenters, 

coopers, joiners, &c., mentions 

“ /Voi/crs, purse-cuttors, money-batterers, 

OoMc-washers, tomblcrs, jogelers, 

Pardoners,” &c. — Sujn. B. vj. 

III. It hath been observed already that plays of Miracles, or 
Mvstcric’^ as they were callc<I, led to the introduction of Moral Plays, 
or Aloialitics, which prevailc'd so early, and became so cr-rnmon. that 
towards the latter end of King Henry the Vllth’s reign John Rastel, 
hrotlior-in-law to Sir Thomas More, conceived a design of making 
them the vehicle of science and natural philosophy. With this view 
he published ‘C. a iictD iutcrluhf aiiU a mcrji of Hye nature o( 
the iitt cUmriit^ ttccbirynac manp iirojarr pamtsf of 
iinturall, anh of hubrrtf tftrauiigc &c. It is observable 

that the poet speaks of tlie discovery of America as then recent ; 

“ Within this xx ycre 

Westwardc be founde new landes. 

That we never harde tcdl of before this,” &c. 

The West Indies were discovered by Columbus in 1492, which fixes 


* This was not so small a sum then as it may now appear ; for in 
another part of the MS. the price ordered to be given for .a fat ox is but 

i:5s. Ad., and for a lean one 8s. . , , 

9 At this rate, the number of Plays acted must have been twenty. 

1 Pr. at the Sun in Fleet-street, by W de Worde: no date, b. 1. 4to.^ 

2 Mr Garrick has an imperfect copy {Old iVavs. 1. vol. iii.). The 

Dramatis Persona; are, “ C. The Messengere [or Prologue] Nature natu- 
rate Humanyt6. Studyous Desire. Sensuall Appetyte. The Taverner, 
txperyence. Ygnoraunce. (Also yf ye lyste ye may brynge in a dys- 
gysvnge.”) Afterwards follows a table of the matters handled in the 
rnterhide. Among which are “ C. Of certeyn conclusioca prouvyngc 
the yerthc must nedes be rounde, and that it hengyth in the myddes ci 
the fyrmaroent, and that yt is in circumference above ixi M. royle.” 
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tilt vriting of this play to nboot 1510 (two venrs bi fort* the date of 
tho alK)vo llousehold-liook). Tlie l)lay of ^lJicU»^rornrr was pro* 
brthly somcwluU more ancient, as lie sti’ll more iiniH-rlectlv alludes to 
the American discoveries, umler the name of “the Newe fouiule lloude.” 
SSign. A. vij. 

^ it is observable tliat in tho older I^Ioralities, as in that last mentioned, 
Kvery-man, A’c., there is printed no kind of stage direction (or the exits 
ami entrances of the personages, no division of acts and scenes, liut 
in the moral interlude of llustli StlbClltu^/ written under Kdward 
\ I., the exits and entrances begin to be noted in the margin :* at length 
in Queen bdizabeth’s reign, Moralities ajipeared formally <livided into 
acts and scenes, with a regular prohigue, &c. One of these is reprinted! 
by Dodsley. 

Before we quit this subject of the very early printed Plays, it may 
just be observed that, although so few are now extant, it should seem 
mauy were printed before the reign of Queen Klizahetli; as at the 
beginning of her reign, her injunctions, in are j<articularly 

directed to the suppressing of “many Pamphlets, Playus, and Ballads’; 
that no manner of person shall enierprize to print any such,” &c., but 
under certain restrictions. — Vide Sect. v. 

In the time of Henry Vlll. one or two dramatic pieces bad been 
published under the classical names of Comedy and Tragedy,’ but they 
appear not to have been intended for pujiular use : it was not till the 
religiou.s ferments liad subsided that the public had leisure to attend 
to dramatic poetry. In the reign of Blizabeth, tragedie.s and comedies 
began to appear in form, and could the poets have persevered, the first 
models were good, ^orbolluc, a regular tragedy, was acted in 15G1 


“ <(D. Of certeyne points of cosmographye — and of dyver.s straungc regyons, 
— and of the new found landys and the manor of the people.” This part 
is extremely curious, as it shows what notions were entertained of the 
new American discoveries by our own countrymen. 

* Described in Preface to book .*». The Dramatis I*erson;D of this 
piece are, “ (£,. Messenger. Lusty Juventus. Good Counsaill. Know- 
ledge. Sathan the devyll. Hypocrisie. Fellow.ship. Abominable-lyving 
([an Harlot]. God's-merciful-promiscs.” 

* I have also discovered some few JCxcats and Intrats in the very old 
Interlude of the jTour 

’ lip. Bale had applied the name of Tragedy to his Mystery of iSollS 
in 15:i8. In 1540, John J’alsgrave, Ii.l>., had republished a 
Latin comedy called with an Knglish version. Holing.^he'l 

tells us (vol. iii. p, 850,) that so early as 15‘JO. the king had “a goodlie 
comedie of Plautus plaied ” before him at Greenwich ; but this was in 
Latin, a.s Mr. Farmer informs us in bis curious “ Kssay on the Learning of 
Shakspeare,” 8vo, p. .'il. 

* See Ames, p. 310. This play appears to have been first printed unde; 
the name of (SoubOllUC ; then under tiiat of JfcrrCF <11X5 ^Tori'CJT, 
15011 ; and again, under xS^orfiotltlC, 1590. Ames calls the first edi- 
4to ; Langbane, 8vo; and 'I'nnner, 1-ino. 
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nn<l Gasooigne* in l5Cn, exhibitifl .^)Orasbl n tran.-^lation from Knriphlesj 
as also CIjC ^uppasCSi, a nguli.r <'oJiic(!y, Ariosto: near tliirty 
years before any of Shakespi aiv's wore printoil, 

riio ]>en|>le, however, atill n-taiiied a relish for tlieir oM ^Fyste^iefl 
and i\Inr:ilitii‘S,‘ and tlie popular dramatic pcu ts seem to ha e made 
tln-iu tlieir models. Tlie graver soit of iNIorulities appear to luive given 
birth to oiir modern Tragedy: as our Comedy evidently to()k its rise 
from the lighter interludes of that kind. And as tnost of tliese pieces 
contain an ahsiinl mixture of religion and biitihonery. an enirnont critic • 
has well deduce d fiom llumci* the origin of onrunnatural Tragi-comediee. 
Kveii after the people had been aceiistoined to tmgedics and romedies, 
Moralities still kept their ground; one of tliem entitled 

was printed so late as 1573: at length tliey assumed the 
name of iMasques ' and with some classical improvements became, in 
the two following reigns, the favourite entertainments of the court. 

IV. 'J’lie old Mysteries, which ceased to Ire acted after the Reforma- 
tion. appear to iiave given rise to a thinl species of stage exhibition, 
wideii, tiiough now oonf«>un<led with Tragedy and Comedy, were by 
our first dramatic w rih rs considered ns quite distinct from them both : 
th(‘.<i‘ w* r<' lli.storical Tlay.s or Histoiuks. a species of dramatic writing, 
which r<-.s(*mbh d the oliriMysteries in represe.'ding a scries of historical 
events, simply in tlie onler of lime in wliich they liapjiemd, without 
any n-umnl to the three great unities. 'J'hese pieces se(‘m to <lifrer 
fr<>m 'I'lagi (lies, just as miieli ils liistorical poems do from epic; as tlio 
I’liar.'iilia ilfn-.'; from the /Knciil. 

What might contrilaite to make dramatic poetry take Ihis form was 
tiiat soon after the Mysteries c<-a.sed to be exhibited there was published 
a laig(‘ colhctlon of poetical narratives, called Cl)? ^irrour fot* 
iH.lfflstrntriS.' wherein a great number of the most eminent characters 
in English history arc drawn relating their own inisfoitnncy. This 
liook was pojiular, nrul of u dramatic cast, and therefore, os an elegant 
writir^ has wvU observed, might have its intluence in producing 
Historii nl I’lay.s. Tiicsc narratives probably furnished the subjects, 
and tbo ancit'iV Mysteries suggested the plan. 

Tliere iip|M‘urs iliderd to have been one instance of an attempt at an 
Historical Play itself, which was perhaps a.s early ns any Mystery on 
a reliiiious subject; for sncli, 1 think, wc may pronounce the represen- 
tutioirof a meiiioralde event in English history, that was expressed ik 
ACTION AND RHYMES. ThU was the old Coventry play of 


' 1'h(! general r<*«'eption the old Moralities had upon the stage, will 
acci luit f"r tin; fnndm-s.s (»f all our Hr.st poets for allegory. Subjects of 
thi' kind were familiar to everybody. 

® 15)'. Warburt. .'^haksp. vo|. v, 

9 among Doilsley’s (U>1 Plaj/Sy vol. i. 

' 111 .«>me of the'O apjieared characters full as extraonlinary as ID any 
of the old M<*ralitie'<. In I5en .fonsons Masque of 1^18 

one of the jierson.agos is Miinrd Pi/c. 

2 The tirst jiart of which was printed in 1">59. 

* Walpole, Catal. of Royal and Noble Authors, vol. i p. 16t', 7. 
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(TucsTJaii,* roundt^d on the story of tlie massacre ot the Danes na it 
ImpiK-n,,! on iM Br.co s November 13lh, ]002,‘ The ly . 

que-tmn was pei foniie.l by cirlain men of Coventry ammm the. ofber 
Shows and euterhnmuents at Kenilworth Castle in Julv l j 

for Queen Klirabetb ; an,, this the ratl,e,r‘ bJcLi'eVhe^i^rr 'm^l 

berv!ii rcni“ ““■‘'■■y. 

The writer, whose words are here quoted.® hath (riven a short 
lescnption ot the pertormnnce ; wliich seems on that ocSsion to Iiuve 
pyin recihition or rhymes, and reduced to mere dumb-show- 

consisting: of violent skirmishes ami encounters, first between D-miah 

- l-rseback,*' armed wdrspc.^ii an^ 
s l eh . and afterwards between “ hosts ” of footmen : which At lenerih 
ended in the Dunes being “beaten down, overcome, and many ^ed 
^^pfive by our liiiiglish women.” ^ ^ 

This play, it seems, which was wont to be exhibited in their city 
jearly, and which hiul been of groat antiquity and long continuance 
tljcre, had ot late ^en suppressed, at the instance of some well-mc^nin- 
but precise preachers, of whose “sourness” imrein the townsmen 
complain ; urging that their play was “ without example of ill manners 

papistry or any superstition ."“which shows it to have teen entirely 

distinct from a religious aiystery. But having been .iiscontinued, and^ 
as appeai-s from Uie narrative, taken up of a sudden after the snorU 
wore begun, the players apparently liad not been able to recover the 
oM rhymen, or to procure new ones, to accompany the action- which 
i! y represented “the outrage and importable insolencv of 

the Danes, the grievous complaint of Hui.a, King Ethclred’s chieftain 
m wars : his counselling and contriving the plot to dispatch them • con- 


confounded with the Mysteries acU-d on Corpus 

Christi day by the Iranciscans at Coventry, which were also called 

COVENTRY I LAYS, and of which an account is given from T. Warton’s 

if^tory of hrujlxsh l^octry^ &c., in Malone’s Shakspeare, vol. ii. part ii pd 
13, 14. * • 1 r* 

* Not 1012, as printed in Laneham’s letter, mentioned below. 

• Ro. Laneham, whose Letter containing a full description of the 

lai’ge in Nichols’s “ Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, &c., vol. i. 4to, 1788. That writer’s orthography being peculiar 
aod afTccted, is not here followed. 

Laneham describes this play of |ij0rfe CTucrflfan, which was “presented 
in an historical cue by certain good-hearted men of Coventry” (p. 32) 
and which was “ wont to be play’d in their citie yearly ” (p. 33 ), as if it 
were peculiar to them, terming it “their old storial show ” Vp. -32). 
And so it might he as represented and expressed by them “after their 
manner ’’ (p. 33), although we are also told by Bevil Higgons, that St. 
Brice 8 Eve was still celebrated by the northern English in pommemora- 

tion of this massacre of the Danes, the women beating brass instruments, 
and singing old rhymes, in praise of their cruel ancestors. See his Hhort 
\ tew 0 / Etuj. JliUory^ 8vo, p. 17. (The Preface is dated 1734.) 

Laneham, p. 37. • Ibid. p. 33. * Ibid * Ibid. p. 32. 
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eluding with the conaicts above mentioned, and their dnal 

' Lprlssed in actions and rhymes” ■‘f‘« uX 

connive a more regular model of a complete drama and if t^en up 

soon after the event, it must have been the earliest of the kind in 

^"'whatever this old play, or ” storial show,”* was at the time it was 
exhibiled to Queen Elizabeth, it had probably oiir young Shakspeare for 
rspect^r, who was then in his twelfth year, and doubtless^attended 
with all the inhabitants of tbe surrounding country at these prin«ly 
pleasures of Kenelworth,”* whence Stratford is only a few miles 
IlistiUlt. And as iho queen wua much diverted with the Coventry 
Play, “ whereat Her Jlajesty hm-ht well/* and rewarded the Performed 
with two bucks, and five marks in money : who. “ what rejoicing upon 
their ample reward, and what triumpliing upon tbe gocKl accep ance. 
vaunted their Play wa-s nfwer so dignified, nor ever any Players bemi^ 
rio beatified:” but especially if our young bard atterwurds gained 
admittance into the castle to.see a Play, which the same eveiuiig alter 
-upper, was there “presented of a very good theme, but so set forth by 

the actors' well-lmiulling. that pleasure and mirth made it seem \eiy 

Ihort though it lashd two good liours and 

what an impression was made on hi.sinlant mind. Indeed, the dramatic 
".Tof .3 parts of that superb entertainment, winch continued 

nineteen days, and was the most splendid of the 

in this kingdom ; the afldresscs to the queen in the personated ^ araelers 

of u Sybille, a Savage Man, and Sylvanus^as she '^Ladv^^^^ 

iVoni the cstlc; ami, on the water, by Anon, a Intoii, or die ^ 

the Pake, must have had a very great elleet on a young imagination. 

wliose dramatic powers were hereafter to astonish the , 

Put that the Historical Play was considered by our old writers, and 

t.y Sliakspeare him>elf, as distinct from ?w 

from nnmbcrle.ss passages of their works. <->l lah' <1^3. 

‘instead of tho.se .stage-Playes' hath been used Comedies, X ragedies. 

Enterlu.les, and IlisroniF.s, both true and f 

Loudon.® Beaumont and Fletcher, in tbe prologue to CljC 

fid V 

• ’ “This is nor (%>m«dy, nor Tragedy, 

Nor Hisiory." 

Polonias in ^amlct coumicnds the actors, as the best in the world, 

2 Laneharn. p. 33. . t- i- i 

* 'I’hc rhymes, &c., prove this pl.ay to have been in English ; whereas 

Mr. Thomas Warton think.s the Mysteries composed before 1328 were in 

l.atin. Malone's 5Aa*5/>- vol. ii. pt- ii- p. 9. i r ,7 

4 Lftnehim, p. 32. * See Nichols s FrO’jrcsscs, vol. i. p. oi. 

« Laneharn, p. 38, 39. This was cn S’lnrlaf/ evening, July 9. 

» The Creation of the World, acted at Skinners-well in 1409. 

• See Stow’s Purvey of London, 1603, 4to, p. 94 (said in the title-page 
to be “written in 1598”). See also Warton’s Observations on Spenser, 

foL ii. p. 109. 
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•* either for Tragedie, Comedie, Historic, Pastorall,” &c. And Shak- 
Bi>oarc’s friends, Heiniugo and G<>udcll, in tlie tir>t foliu edition of his 
Flays, in 1G28,*^ Imve not only entitled ilieir book “ Mr. William 
Shakespeare’s Conudies. Histokies, and Tragedies,” but in tlieir table 
ol <'ontents have arrange*! them under those three several heads; 
placing in the class of Histories, “ King John, Richard 11.. Henry IV. 
two pai^s, Henry V., Henry VI. three part.s, Richard III., and Ilenrv 
VIII.;” to which they might have added such of his other Flays as 
have their subjects taken from the old Chronicles, or Plutarch’s 
Lives. 


Although Shak^pe}^re is found not to liave been the first who in- 
vented this species of drama,* yet he cultivate*! it with sucii siiju-rior 
success, and threw upon this simple inartificial tUsue of scenes such a 
blaze of genius, that his Uistoiuks maintain their ground in ilcfiam i! 
ot Aristotle and all the critics of the classic school, and will ever 
coniinue to interest and instruct an English audience. 

Refore Shakspeare wrote, Historical Flays do not appear to have 
attained this <li.slinotiofi, being not mentioned in Qu<'en Elizabeth's 
licence, in 1574,* to James liurbage and others, who are only iin- 
powered “ to u.se, e.xercyse, and ocoupie the arte and taeultye *»f 
pluyenge Comedies, Tragedies, Enterludes, St.tge-Flayes, an*l sncli 
other like.” But when Shakspcarc’s Histories lia<l become tbe *irna- 
ments of the stage, they were c*m8idere'l by the pnhli**, and l»y himself, 
as a formal and necessary .-pecies, and are thenceforth so dUtinguislicd 
in ])ublic instrura«‘nts. Tliey are particularly in.‘>ertc<l in the lii-ence 
granted by King James I, in 1G08* to W. iSliakspeare himself, ainl the 
Flayers his fellow.s, whi> are authori-ed “to use ainl exercise the art*? 
and faculty of playing Comedies. Tr.igedies, Hkstoiues, Interlmles, 
Morals. IVshiraks, Stag*--Flajes, ainl sm-h like.” The same merit, d 
distinction they continued to maintain after his d*.ath, till the theatre 
itself was extinguished; for they are expre.ssly mentioned in a warrant 
i I 1<122, for licensing certain “ late Comedians of Queen Anne *le<?eiise*l. 
to bring up children in the ipialitie and exereis*? of playing ('omedi. s. 
llimtorug, Int*?rlii<le'‘, Morals, Fast'»rals, Stige-Flaies. and such like.”* 
The same appears in an iidnumiti'in issued in IGH7,*by Philip, Earl of 
Pembr-.k*,* and Montgomery, then I>ortl Chamberlain, to tbt; Matter 
and Ward* n.s of tli<j Company of Frinb rs and Stationers : wlierein is 
Set forth the eomplaiut of liis Majesty's servants the Flayers, that 


• The same di.stioctiou is e<»ntiniie*i iu the 2*1 and 3d folios, &c. 

* See Malone’s Sluiksp. vol. i. part ii. p. 31. 

* Ibi<l. vol. i. |*art ii. p. 37. 

• Ibid. vol. i. part ii. p. 40. 

* Ibid. p. 49. Here IlistoricSy or Historical Play.s, are found totally to 
have excluded the mention of Tragedies ; a proof of their ^uJl';l•io^ popu- 
larity. In an order for the king’s comedians t*> attend King Charles 1. iu 
his summer’s progress, 1336 (ibi<l. p. 144), Ifistorks are not narticularlv 
tneiitioncd ; but so neither are Tragedies : they being bri»*fly directed t*i 

*• act Playes, Comedyes, and interludes, without any lett,” A:*-. 

• Ibid. p. 139. 
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“diverse of their books of Comedy es and I'ragedieB, Chboicici.^ 
Historves, and the like,” had been printed and published to their 
1 ) 1 * 0 1 11 ^) 10 (* 

This distinction, we see, prevailed for near half a century ; but after 
the Kestoration, when the Stage revived for the entertainment of a 
new race of auditors, many of whom had been exiled in France, and 
formed their taste from tl»e French theatre, Shnkspenre's Hiotories 
appear to have been no longer relished; at least, the distinction 
resVecting them is dropped in the patents that were immediately 
granh.d after the king’s return. 

This appenrs, not only from the allowance to Mr, William Boeston, 
in June lGbO,« to use the house in Salisbury Court “ for a Play-house, 
wherein Comedies. Tragedies, Tragi-Comedies, Pastnralls, and Inter- 
ludes, may be acted," but also from the fuller grant (dated August 21, 
16/0),^ to Thomas Killigrew, Esq., and Sir William Davennut. Knight, 
by whicli they have authority to erect two comjHUiies of players, and 
to fit up two theatres “ for the rej)re8entatiou of Tragydies.^^Coinedyes, 
PJayes Operas, and all other entertainments of that nature.” 

But while Shakspeore was the favourite dramatic poet, his Histories 
had such superior merit, that he might well claim to be the chief, if 
not the oidy historic dramatist that kept possess!^ of the Englieh 
gta"e ; which gives a strong euppf'rt to tlie tpiditioii mentioned by 
Giidon,® that, in a conversation with Ben Jonson, our bard vindicah d 
his Historical Plays, by urging, that as he had found “ the nation in 
general very ignorant of history, he wrote them in order to instruct 
the people in this particular.” Tliis is assigning not only a good 
motive, but a very probable reason for his preference of this species of 
composition ; since we cannot doubt but his illiterate countrymen 
would not only want such instruction when he first began to write, 
notwithstanding the obscure dramatic chroniclers who precede him. 
but also that they wonhl highly profit by his admirable Lectures on 
Ensli^h History, so long as ho continued to deliver them to his 
audience : and as it implies no claim to his being the^rs^ who ii-tro- 
troduced our chronicles on the stage, 1 see not why the tradition 

sliould be rejected. m i i 

Upon the wliole we have had abundant proof that both Shakspeare and 

his oontcraporarics considered his Histories, or Historical Plays, as of 
a legitimate distinct species, sufficiently separate from Tragedy and 
Comedy ; a distinction which deserves the particular attention of his 
critics and commentators, who, by not adverting to it, deprive him of 
his proper defence and best vindication for his neglect of the unities, 
and departure from the classieal dramatic forms: for, if it be the fir.'t 
canon of sound criticism to examine any work by whatever rule the 
author prescribed for his own observance, then we ought not to try 
Shakspeare’s Histories by the genera! laws of Tragedy or Comedy. 
Whether the rule itself be vicious or not, is another inquiry; but 
certainly we ought to examine a work only by tliose principles ac- 

• This is believed to be the date by Mr. Malone, vnl. ii. part ii. p. 2,39. 

1 Malone, vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 244. • Ibid. vol. vi. p. 427. 
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wding to which it waa composed. This would save a deal of 
impertinent criticism. 

V. Wo have now brought the inquiry as low as wns intended, but 
^nnot quit it without entering inti a short description of what may 
be called the Economy of the ancient English Stage. 

Such was the fondness of our forefathers for dramatic entertainments, 
that not fewer than nineteen play-houses bad been opened before the 
year 1633, when Prynne published his HiBtriomastix.^ From this 
N>riter it should seem that “tobacco, wine, and beer/’* were in those 
days the usual accommodations in the thciitre. 

With regard to the players themselves, the several companies were 
(as hath been already shown*) retainers, or menial servants bi par- 
ticular noblemen, 3 who protected them in the exercise of their pro- 

® He speaks, in p. 492, of the play-houses in Bishopsgate-street and on 

Ludgate-hill, which are not among the seventeen enumerated in the 

Preface to Dodsley’s Old Plays. Nay, it appears from Rymer’s MSS. that 

twenty-three Play-houses had been at different periods open in London ; 

and even six of them at one time. — See Malone’s Shakspeare. vol. i. nt. ii 

p. 48. » I 

* So, I think, we may infer from the following passage, viz. “ How 
many are there, who, according to their several qualities, spend 2d. 3c/. Ad. 
6c/. 12c/. 18t/. 2s. and sometimes 4s. or 5s. at a play-house, day by day, if 
coach-hire, boat-hire, tobacco, wine, beere, and such like vaine expenses, 
which playes doe usually occasion, be cast into the reckoning ? ” — Prynne's 
Jlistriomastix, p. 322. 

But that tobacco was smoked in the play-houses, appears from Taylor 
the Water-poet, in his Proclamation for Tobacco’s Propagation. “Let 
Play-houses, drinking-schools, taverns, &c., be continually haunted with 
the contaminous vaj>ours of it; nay (if it be possible), bring it into the 
CitUicCiiES, and there choak up their preachers.” — Works, p. 253. And 
this was really the case at Cambridge : James I. sent a letter in 1607, 
against “taking tobacco” in St. Mary’s. So 1 learn from my friend Mr. 
Farmer. 

A gentleman has informed me, that once going into a church in 
Holland, he saw the male part of the audience sitting with their hats 
on, smoking tobacco, while the preacher was holding forth in bis morning- 
gown. 

* See the extracts above in p. 93, from the E. of Northum. Houshold- 
Book. 

* See the Preface to Dodsley’s Old Plays. The author of an old invective 
against the Stage, called A third Blast of Retrait from Plates, (frc., 1580, 
rJroo, says, “ Alas ! that private affection should so taigne in the nobilitie, 
that to pleasure their servants, and to uphoide them in their vunitye, they 
should re.straine the magistrates from executing their olfice ! . . . They 
^the nobility) are thought to be covetous by permitting their servants 

to live at the devotion or alines of other men, passing from 

countrie to countrie, from one gentleman’s house lo another, offering their 
■•rvicc, which is a kind of beggerie. Who indeed©, to sfjcake more trulie, 
are become beggers for their servants. For comnioolie the good-wii moo 
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fession : and many of them were occasionally strnllrrs, that traveDod 
from one gentleman’s house to another. Yet bo much were they 
encouraged that, notwithstanding their multitude, some of thotii 
acqTiired large fortunes. Kdward Allen, master of the play-house 
calh-d the Globe, who founded Dulwich College, is a known in.'taTice. 
And an old writer sp< aks of the very inferior actors, whom he Cidls tlie 
Hirelings, as living in a degree of splendour, which was thought 
enormous in that frugal age.'* 

At the same time the ancient prices of admission were often very 
lew. Some houses had pejiny-beiiohcs.® Tlie “twopenny gallery” 
is mentioned in tlie prologue to Beaumont and Fletcher’s JVoman’ 
Hater And seats of threepence and a groat seem to be intended in 


hearo to the hordes, makes them draw the stringes of their purses to extend 
their liberalitie.” — Vide pp. 75, 76, &c. 

♦ Stephen Gosson in his Schook of Abuse, 1579, 12rao, fol, 23, says thus 
of what he terms in his margin riaycrs-men : “Over lashing in apparel i.s 
so common a fault, that the very hyerlings of some of our players, which 
stand at rcvirsiori of vi s. by the week, jet under gentlemen’s noses in sutis 
of silke. e.\erci>ing themselves to prating on the stage, and common scoffing 
when they come abrode, where they look a.skance over the shoulder at 
every mau of whom the Sunday before they begged an almes. I speake 
not this, as though everye one that professeth the qualitie so abused 
himselfe, for it is well kuowen, that some of them are sober, discreete, 
properly le.arned, honest householders and citizens, well-thought on among 
their neighbours at home ’’ [he seems to mean Kdward Allen above 
mentioned], “ though the pryde of their shadowes (I mean those hangbyes, 
whom they succour with stipend) cause them to be somewhat il-talked of 
abroad.” 

In a subsequent period we have the following satirical fling at the .showy 
exterior and supposed profits of the actors of that time. — Vide Greene’s 
Groat^'i'orth of Wit, 1625, 4to, 

“ ‘ What is your jirofesi^ion ? ’ — ‘ Truly, Sir, . ... I am a Player* ‘ A 
Player ? I took you rather for a Gentleman of great living ; for if by 

outward habit men should be censured, 1 tell you, you would be taken for 
a substantial man.’ — ‘ So I am where I dwell .... What, though the 
world once went hard with me, when I was fayne to carry my playing- 
tarille a fot>t-backe : Tempora Mutantur ... for my very share in playing 
apparell will not be sol<l for two hundred Pounds .... Nay more, I can 
serve to make a pretty speech, for I was a country author, passing at a 
Moral,'"* &c. — See Roberto’s Tale, Sign. IX .3. b. 

^ So a MS. of Oldys, from Tom Nash, an old pamphlet-writer. An<l 
this is confirmed by Taylor the Water-poet, in his Praise of Bcggerie 
(p. 99), 

“ Yet have I seen a bogger with his many [sc. vermin], 

Gome at a Play-house, all in for one penny.” 

* So in the Belnan's NighUrralhs by Decker, 1616, 4to. “ Pay thjr 
pence to a Player, in this gallery thou mayest sit by a harlot.” 
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the passage of Prynne above referred to. Yet d/fferent houses varied 
in their prices: tliat play-liouse calleil the Hope had seats of five 
fievend rates, fn>m sixpence to half-a-crown." But the general price of 
what is now called the Pit, seems to have been a sliilling.® 

The day originally set apart for theatrical exhibition appears to have 
been Sunday ; probably because tlie first dramatic pieces were of a 
religious cast. During a great part of Queen Elizabi-th’s reign the 
play-hous( S were only licensed to l>e opened on that <lay.* But before 
the end of her reign, or soon after, this abuse was j>robably removed. 

The usual time of acting was early in the afternoon.* plays being 
generally peifonned by daylight.* All female parts were performed 
by men, no English actress being ever seen on the i)ublic sttige® before 
the civil wars. 

* Induct, to Ben. Jenson’s Darthohmcfr^fair : an ancient satirical piece, 
calleil 2'hc Blache Boohcy bond. 1G04-, 4to, talks of “the sixj>cniyi roomes 
in Play-houses,” and leaves a legacy to one whom he calls “ Arch-tobacco- 
taker of England, in ordinaries, upon sta<jes both common and private.” 

• Shaksp. Prol. to lien. VIIL — Beaum. and Fletch. Prol. to the Captain, 
and to the Mad-lover. The pit probably ha<l its name from one of the 
play-houses having been a cock-pit. 

» So Ste. Gosson, in his Schoole of A>>use, 1579, 12mo, speaking of the 
Players, says, “These, because they arc allowed to play every Sunday, 
make iiii or v Sundayes at least every week,” tol. 24. So the Author ot 
A .Second aiul Third Blast of lietrait from I'laies, 1580, 12mo. “Let the 
magistrate but repel them from the libertie of plaieng on the Sabboth- 
daie .... To plaie on the Sabboth is but a priviledge of sullerance, and 
might with ease be repelled, were it thoroughly followed.” — pp. 61, 62. So 
again, “ Is not the Sabboth of al other daies the most abused ? ... . 
Wherefore abuse not so the Sabboth-daie, my brethren ; leave not the 
temple of the Lord." .... “Those unsaveric mor-sels of unseemelie sen- 
tences passing out of the mouth of a ruftenlie plaier, doth more content 
the hungrie humors of the rude multitude, and cairieth better rellish in 
their inouthes, than the bread of the worde,” &c. — Vide pp. 63, Go, 60, &c. 
I do not recollect that exclamations of this kind occur in Prynne, whence 
1 conclude that this enormity no longer subsisted in his time. 

It should also seem, from the author of the Third Blast above quoted, 
that the churches still continued to be used occasionally for theatres. 
Thu.s in p. 77, he says, that the Players (who, as hath been observed, 
wore servants of the nobility), “ under the title of their malsters, or as 
reteiners, are privile<lge<l to roave abroa<l, and permitted^ to jmblish their 
mafnetree in everie temple of God, ancl that throughout England, unto the 

horrible contemjit of praier.” r » * \ ■ 

• “ He ontertaines us (says Overbury in his Character of an Actor) in 

the best leisure of our life, that is, betweene mcales; the most unfit time 
either for study, or bodily exercise.” Even so late as in the reign of 
Charles II., plays generally began at three in the afternoon. 

* See Bio'/r. Brit. i. 117. n. L). 

» I say “ no JCwfUsh actress .... on the public stage, because J rynne 
rpeaks of it as unusual enormity, that “they had hrenchwomeu .w -or? 
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Lastly, with regard to the play-honse furniture aud omamenfe, a 
writer of King Charles the Second’s time/ who well remembered the 
preceding age, assures us, that in general “they hod no other scenes 
nor decorations of the stage, but only old tapestry, and the stage strewed 
with rushes, with habits accordingly.”* Yet Coryate thought our 
theatrical exhibitions, &c., splendid, when compared with what he saw 
abroad. Spealdng of the Theatre for Comedies at Venice, he says, 
“Tlie house is very beggarly and base in comparison of ouur stately 
play-houses in England : neyther can their actors compare witli ours 
for apparrell, shewes, and musicke. Here I observed certaine things 
that I never saw before; for I ssvw women aoi', a thing that I never 
saw before, though I have heard that it bath been sometimes used in 
London : and they performed it witli as good a grace, action, gesture, 
and whatsoever convenient for a player, as ever I saw any masculine 
aetir.”* 

It ouglit, however, to be observed, that amid such a multitude of 
play-liouses as subsisted in the metropolis before the civil wars, there 
must liave been a great ditfercnce between their several accommodations, 
ornaments, aii<l prices : and tliat some would be much more showy 
than others, though probably all were much inferior in splendour to the 
two great theatres after the Restoration. 


*** Tlic preceding Essay, although some of the materials are new 
arranged, liath received no alteration deserving notice, from what it 
Was in the second edition, 1767, except in Sect. IV., which in the 
present impression, hath been much enlarged. 


in a play not long since personated in Blackfriars Play-house.” This was 
in 1029, vid. p. 21.">. And though female parts were performed by men or 
boys on the public stage, yet in Ma.stjues at court, the queen and her 
ladies made no scruple to perform the principal parts, especially in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. 

Sir William Davenant ,after the Restoration, introduced women, scenery, 
and higher prices. — Sec Cibber’s Apoloijy for his own Life. 

* See a short discourse on the English Stage subjoined to Flecknor's 
Loves Kingdom, 1674, Timo. 

‘ It appears from an Epigram of Taylor the Water-poet, that one of the 
principal theatres in his time, viz. the Globe, on the Uankside, Southwark 
(which Ben Jonson calls the “ Glory of the Bank, and Fort of the whole 
Parish),” had been covered with thatch till it was burnt down in 1613.— 
See Taylor’s Sculler, Epig. 22, p. 31; Jouson’s L'xecr.dion on I'nkon. 

Puttenham tells us they used vizards jn his time, “ partly to supply the 
want of j)layer.s, when there were more parts than there were persons, or 
that it was not thought meet to trouble .... princes chambers with too 
many folkes.” — Art of Kru/. Poes. l.’^>8y, p. 26. From the last clause it 
should seem that they were chiefly ii.sed at the Masques at court. 

* Coryate ’s Crudities, 4to, 1611, p. 247. 
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This is mentioned, because, since it was first published, the History 
of the English Stage hath been copiously handled by Mr. Thomas 
Warton in his “History of English Poetry, 1774, &c., 3 vols. 4to 
(wherein is inserted whatever in these volumes fell in with his subject) ; 
and by Edmond Malone, Esq., who in liis “ Hi»torioal Account of the 
English Stage** {Shaksp. vol. i. pt. ii. 1790), hath added greatly to 
our knowledge of the economy and usages of our ancient theatixjs. 


enr T.'jf ARHAt?. 
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I. 

StJam 33cU, CInm of rfjc Cloujj]^, anK 
OTillinm of Cloullfi^li) 

were three noted outlaws*, whose skill in archery rendered tliem 
fonuerly as famous in tlie Nortli of Enghniil as Robin Hood and Ills 
fellows wen* in tlio midland counties. Tlieir place of residence was 
in the forest of Englewood, not far from Carlisle (culled corruptly in 
tlio ballad Englisli-wood, whereas Engle- or Ingle-wood, signifies wood 
for firing). At what time they lived does not appear. The autlior 
<»f tlie common l)alla<l on The Pedigree, Education, and 71/arna^e of 
Pohin Hood, makes them contemporary with Robin Hood’s father, in 
t)rder to give him the honour of beating them ; viz. — 

“Thn father of Pnhin a F*)rPstor was, 

Ami he shot in a lusty Inng-bow 
Two north-country miles and an inch at a shot, 

As the Pindar of Wakefield docs know : 

For he brought Adam Roll, and Clim of the Clough, 

And William a Clowdeslee 
To shoot with our Forester for forty mark; 

And our Forester beat them all three. 

Collect, of Old Ballads, 1727, vol. i. p. G7. 

'Phis .seems to prove that they were commonly thought to have lited 
U'fore the popular li(*ro of yiierwood. 

Our northern archers were not unknown to their southern countrymen, 
their excellence at the Iong-lx)w is often alluded to by our ancient 
poets. Sliakspeoro, in his comedy of Much Ado about Nothing, net i., 
makes Benrdi«-ke confirm his re.solves of not yielding to love by tliis 
|)ri)t<‘5*tation, “ If I tlo, liang me in a bottle like a cat,* and shoot at me : 
and ho that hits m*-, lot liim heclapton the .shoulder and called Adam 
ii;<*aning Adam Bell, as Theohald rightly observes, who refers to one or 
two other passages in our old poets wherein he is mentioned. The 
Oxford editor has also well conjectured that “Ahmham Cupid,” in 
liomeo and Juliet, net ii.ee. 1, should be “Adam Cupid.” in allusion 
to our archer. Bon Jnnson has rrentioned Clgm o’ the Clough in his 
Ab'hernisf. act i. sc. 2. And Sir William Davenant, in a mock pcem of 
lii^, Called The long Vnrntion in Loudon, descrilx^s the attorneys and 
proctors as making matches to mcret ifi Finsl)Ury-fields. 

' Rottlc^ formerly were of leather; though perhaps a woodeo bottle 
might be h«*re meant. It is still a <lfver.sion ia Scotland to hang up a cat 
in a small cask, or firkin, half filled with soot; and then a parcel of 
ciowns on horseback try to beat out the ends of it, in order to show their 
dexterity in escaping before the contents fall upon them. 
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“ With loynes )□ canvas bow-casc tvile :* 

Where arrowes stick witli mickle jiriJo ; . . , 

Like ghosts ut Hell and Cl;/iniiic. 

Sol sets for fear the>’l shoot ut him.*’ 

llbr/.s, p. 291, f.d. 1673. 

I have only to add furtln-r, conoorning the prinoipal hero of this 
Itallad, that tho LIeils nyctc not' d rogues in the Xoi tn so late ns the 
time of Queen Klizab. th. See in Rynn r’s lue hra, a h tt' r fr-.m Lord 
William lluward to some of the otlicers of state, win-rein he mentions 
them. 

As for the following stanzas, whicli will be judged from tlio style, 
orthography, ancl numbers, to bo very nnciont, tln v are given (cor- 
rected in some places by a IVIS. in the Kditor’s old fo’lio) from a black- 
letter quarto, £inpriiilr& at iLaiiUoix in itoiljfaurnc bn iClnllpam 
(Coplautl (no date). That old qnurto edition seems to be L-xactly 
followed iti “ Pieces of An<-ii nt Ponular Poetry, &c., Lond. 17U1,' 
8vo, the variations from wbicli that occur in the following copy, are 
selecteil from matiy others in the folio MS. above mentioned; and 
when distinguished by the usual inverted ‘comma,’ have been assisted 
by conjecture. 

In tlic same iVIS. tltls ball id is followed by another, entitled You7ig 
Clouihdee^ being a continuation of the present story, and reciting the 
adventures of William of (Jloudesly’s son : but greatly iuferior to this 
both in merit and antiquity. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Mery it was in the grene forest 
Amonge the loves grene, 

Wliems men liunt east and west, 

Wyth bowes and aiTowcs kene, 

To ryse the dcre out of tlicyr denne, 6 

Suche sightes bath ofte bene sene, 

As by tbre yemcn of tlic north countr^y. 

By them it is I meaue. 

Tho one of them bight Adam Bel, 

The other Clym of the Clough,^ 10 

The tbyrd was William of Cloudesly, 

An archer good ynougb. 


* X. e. Each with a canvas bow-ca.se tied round his loins. 

• Clym of the Cloxi/jh means Clem. [Clementj of the Clilf : for so ClongL 
signitics in the North. 
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They were outlawed for vcnyson, 

These yemen evorychone ; 

They swore tliem brethren upon a day, 
To Englyshe-wood for to gone. 

Now lith and lysteu, gentylmen, 

That of myrthes loveth to here ; 

Two of them were single men. 

The third had a wedded fere. 

Wyllyam was the wedded man, 

Muche more then was hys care ; 

He sayde to hys brethren upon a day, 

To Carleile he would fare, 

For to Speke with fayre Alyce his wife, 
And with hys chyldren thre. 

“ By my troutii,” sayde Adam Bel, 

“ Not by the counsell of me. 

“ For if ye go to Carleile, brother, 

And from thys wylde wode wende, 

If the justice may you take, 

Your lyfe were at an endc.” 

“ If that I come not to-morrowe, brother, 
By pryrae to you agayne, 

Trustc you then that I am ‘ taken,* 

Or else that I am slayne.” 

He toke hys leave of hys brethren two, 
And to Carleile he is gon ; 

There ho knocked at hys owne windowc, 
Shortlye and anone. 

“ Wher be you, fayre Alyce,” he sayd, 

“ My wife and chyldren thre ? 

Lyghtly let in thyne owne husbande, 
Wyllyam of Cloudesle.” 

“ Alas I ” then sayde fayre Alyce, 

And syghed wonderous sore, 

“ Thys place hath ben besette for you, 
Thys halfe ycre and more.” 


, CiterUl, in p.c. passim. 


V. 35, take. P.C., tane. 


Ain> WILLIAM OF CLODDESLY, 

“ Now am I here,” saycle Oloudesl^, 

“ I would that in 1 were : 

Now fetche us meate and drynke ynoughe, 

And let us make good chore.” 

She fetched hym meate and drynke plentye, 

Lyke a true wedded wyfe, 

And pleased hym wyth that she had, 

Whome she loved as her lyfe. 

There lay an old wyfe in that place, 

A lytle hcsyde the fyre, 

Whych Wyllyam had found, of charytyd. 

More than seven yere. 

Up she rose and forth she goes, 

Evill mote she specde therfore. 

For she had sett no fote on ground 
In seven yere before. 

She went unto the justice-hall, 

As fast a^ .-Ijc could hye : 

“ Thys night,” r:* ee sayd, “is come to town 
Wyllyam of Cloudesle.” 

Thereof tlie justice was full fayne. 

And so was the shirife also ; 

“ Thou shalt not trauaile bother, dame, for nought. 
Thy meed thou shalt have ore thou go.” 

They gave to her a ryght good goime 
Of scarlate, ‘ and of graine : * 

She toko the gyft and home she wentc, 

And couched her doune agayne. 

They rysed the towne of mery Carleile 
In all the haste they can. 

And came thronging to Wyllyames house, 

As fast as they might gone. 

There they besette that good yeman, 

Round about on every syde, 

Wyllyam hcarde great noyse of folkes. 

That thithor-ward fast hyc<L 
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Alyce opened a hack-wyndbw, 

And loked all abontc, 

She was ware of the justice and shirife botlie, 

Wyth a full great route. 

“ Alas ! treason/^ cryed Alyce, 

“ Ever wo may thou be ! 90 

Goe into my chamber, liusband,” she sayd, 

“ Swete Wyllyam of Cloudesle.” 

He tokc liys sweard and hys buclcr, 

Hys bow and hys chyldien tlire, 

And wentc into hys strongest chamber, 95 

Where he tliought the surest to be. 

Fayrc Alyce, like a lover true, 

Took a pollaxo in her hande : 

Said, “ He shal dye that cometh in 

Thys dore, wliylc I may stand.” 100 

Cloudcsle bcutc a right good bowe, 

Tijat was of a trusty tre, 

He sinot the justisc on the brest, 

That hys arowc brest in thre. 

“ ‘ A’ curse on his harte,” saide William, 105 

“ Thys day thy cotc dyd on ; 

If it had ben no better then myne, 

It had gone ncrc tliy bone.” 

** Yelde the, Cloudeslc,” sayd the justise, 

“ And thy bowe and thy arrowes the fro.” 110 

“ ‘ A ’ curse on liys hart,” sayd fair Alyce, 

“ That my husband councclleth so.” 

“ Set fyre on the house,” saide the sherife, 

“ Syth it wyll no better be, 

And breiine we therin William,” he saide, 115 

“ Hys wyfe and chyldren thre.” 

They fyred the house in many a place. 

The fyre flew up on hyc ; 

** Alas I ” then cryed fayre Alice, 

I se we here shall dy.” 12fl 


Ver. 8.% MS., shop wiadow. P.a 
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WilHnm opciiyd a backe wyndow. 

That was in hys chamber liye. 

And there with sheetes he did let dowue 
His wyfe and ehyldien thre. 

•ndave liere my treasure,” sayde William, IJo 

jMy wyfe and my ehyldren thi e, 

For Clu’istes love do them no harnie, 

But wreko you all on me.” 

Wyllyam shot so wondrous well, 

Tyll hys arrowes were all ague, 130 

And the fyre so fast ui)on hym fell, 

That hys bowstryng brent in two. 

The Simrkles brent and fell upon 
Good Wyllyam of Clomlesle ; 

Than was lie a wofull man, and sayde, 135 

“ This is a cowardes death to me. 

“ Lever had I,” sayde Wyllyam, 

“ With my sworde in the route to renne, 

Then here among niync enemyes wode, 

Thus cruelly to bren.” 140 

He toke hys sweard and hys buckler, 

And among them all he ran ; 

Where the people were most in prece, 

He smot dowiie many a man. 

There luyght no man abyde hys stroke, 145 

So fersly on them he ran ; 

Then they threw wyndowes and dores on liim, 

And so toko that good yemim. 

There they hym boundc both liand and fote, 

And in depc dungeon hym cast ; 150 

“ Now Cloudesle.” sayd the justice, 

“ Thou shalt be hanged in hast.” 

“ ‘ A payre of new gallowcs,” sayd the sherife, 

“ Now shal I for the make ; ’ 

And the gates of Cai leil shal bo shuttc : 15.') 

No mail shal come in therat. 

V. 151, sic MS., hye justice. r.C. V. 153, 4, are contracted from the 
tol. MS. and I'.C. 
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“ Then shall not helpe Olym of the Clonghe, 

Nor yet shall Adam Bel), 

Though they came with a thousand mo, 

Nor all the devels in hell.'* ICO 

Early in the mornynge the justice uprose. 

To the gates first gan he gon. 

And commaunded to be shut full close 
Lightile everychonc. 

Then went he to the markett place, 165 

As fast as he coulde hye ; 

A payre of new gallowes there he set up 
Besyde the pyllorye. 

A lytle boy ‘ amonge them asked,’ 

“ What meaneth that gallow-tre ? ” 170 

They sayde “ to hange a good yemsln, 

Called Wyllyam of CloudeslS.” 

That lytle boye was the towne swyne-hcard, 

And kept fayre Alyces swyne ; 

Oft he had seetie William in the wodde, 

And geuen hym there to dyne. 

He went out att a crevis in the wall, 

And lightly to the woode dyd gone ; 

There met he with these wightye yemen 
Shortly and anone. 

Alas ! ” then sayde that lytle boye, 

“ Ye tary here all to longe ; 

Cloudesl^ is taken and dampned to death, 

All readye for to honge.” 

“ Alas ! ” then sayd good Adam Bell, 

“ That ever we see thys dayo I 

He had better with us have taryed, 

So ofte as we dyd hym praye. 

“ He rayght have dwelt in grene foieste, 

Under the shadowes grene, 

And have kepte both hym and us in reste, 

Out of trouble and teene.” 

V 179, younge men. P.C. V. 190, sic MS. shadowtiM sheeoc. P.C. 
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Adam bent a ryglit good bow, 

A great liart sono ]ioe liad slayne j 

* chj lde,” hu sii.ved, “ to thy dynner 

And bryng me uiyuo arrowe agayne.” * 


Now go we hence,” sayd tliese wightye 
“ Tary we no longer liere ; 

V\ e shall hyiu borowe, by God his grace. 
Though we bye it fiiirdere.” 


yeomen, 


To Cacrleil wentc these good yemen, 
All in a mornyng of Maye. 

Here is a fyt ■* of Cloudeslye, 

And another is for to sayo. 


195 


200 


PART THE SECOND. 

And when they came to mcry Carleile 
All in ‘ the ’ mornyng tyde, 

They founde the gates shut them untyll 
About on every syde. 

“ Alas ! ” then sayd good Adam Bell, 5 

“ That ever we were made men ! 

1 hese gates be shut so wondcrous fast, 

We may not come therein.” 

Then bespake him Clyrn of the Clough, 

“ Wyth a wylo we wyl us in bryng ; 10 

Let us saye wo be messengers, 

Streyght come nowc from our king.” 

Adam said, “ I have a letter written, 

Now let us ^vy6ely werke. 

We wyl sayo we liavo the kynges scale ; 15 

I holdc the porter no clerke.” 

Then Adam Bell bete on the gate, 

With strokes great and stroiige ; 

The porter marveiled who was tlierat, 

And to the gate he throng. -jO 

V. 197, jolly yeomen. MS. wight yong men, p.c. 

* See Glotw. 
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Who is there nowc ” sayde the porter, 

“ That maketh all thys knockinge ? ” , 

We be tow messengers,” quoth CHm of the Clougn, 
“ Be come ryght from our kyng.” 

“ We have a letter,” sayd Adam Bel, 

“ To the justice wc must it bryng ; 

Let us in, our message to do, 

That we wore agayne to the kyng. 


“Here commeth none in,” sayd the porter, 

“ By Hym that dyed on a tre, 

Tyll a false thefe be hanged up, 

Called Wyllyam of Cloudesle.” 

Then spake the good yeman Clym of the Clough, 

And swore by Mary fre, 

“ And if that wc stande long ^vythout, 

Lykc a tliefo hanged thou sbalt be. 

“ Lo ! hero we have the kynges scale ; 

What, lurden, art thou wode ? ” 

The porter went ^ it bad ben so, 

And lyghtly dyd off hys hode. 

» Welcome be my lordes scale,” he saide ; 

“ For that ye shall come in.” 

He opened the gate full shortlye, 

An cuyl openyng for him. 

Now are wc in,” sayde Adam Bell, 

“ Whereof we are full faine. 

But Christ he knowes, that harowed hell, 

How we shall com out agayne, 

“ Had we the keys,” said Clim of the Clough, 

“ Ryght woi then shoulde we spede ; 

Then might wc come out wcl ynough 
When we se tyme and nede.” 
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V. 38, Lordeyne. p.C. 

» 1 e weened, ihryu/]U (which last is the reading of the folio JIS.). 
CnlaUor Rouen wa.s taken from the English by 

who could not read, a letter with the king s seal, which was all he 
looked at. 



and william of cloudesly. 

They called the porter to counsell, 

And wrange hys neeke in two, 

^ A hi a dope dongeon, 

And toke hys keys hym fro. 

" T ^ porter,” saj’d Adam Bel, 
be, brother, the keys are hero ; 

The worst porter to merry Carleile, 

That ye had thys hundred yere. 

“ And now \vjU we our bowes bend, 

Into the towne wyll we go, 

For to delyuer our derc brother, 

That lyeth in care and wo.” 

Then tlicy bent theyr good ewe bowes, 

And loked theyr striuges were round 

The markett jdace in inery Carleile 
They beset in that stouiid. 

And as they loked them besyde, 

A paire of new galowes ‘they * sec, 

And the justice witli a quest of squyers, 

Had judged William hanged to be. 

And Cloudesle lay redy tliere in a carte, 

Fast bound both fote and hande. 

And a sti'onge rop about hys nccke, 

All ready c fov to hange. 

The justice called to him a ladde, 

Cloudesles clothes hee shold have. 

To take the measure of that yemiin, 

Therafter to make hys grave. 

“ I have sene as great iiiervaile,” said Cloudesle, 
“ As betweyne thys and iiryme, 

Ho that maketh a grave for me, 

Hyinselfe may lye theriu.” 









SoAscliam ia his ToxophUus, gives 4 precept; “The stringo must I 

ounde (p 149, e<l. I7*>1): otherwise, we may conclude from niechAnica 

nucipies. the arrow will not /ly true. 
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“ Thou speakest prondlye,” said the Justice, 
I shall the hauge with my hando/* 

Pull wel herd this his brethren two, 

There sfcyll as they dyd stande. 

Then Cloudesle cast liys eyen asyde, 

And saw hys ‘ brethren twaine * 

At a corner of the market place, 

Redy the justice for to slaine. 

“ I sc comfort,” sayd Cloudesle, 

“ Yet hope I well to fare ; 

If I might have my liandes at wyll, 

Ryght lytle wolde I care.” 

Then spake good Adam Bell 
To Clym of the Clough so free, 

“ Brother, se ye marke the justyce wel, 

Lo yonder you may him se. 

“ And at the shyidfc shotc I wyll, 

Strongly wyth an arrowe kene ; 

A better shoto in mery Carleile 
Thys seven yere was not sene.” 

They loosed their nrrowes both at once, 

Of no man had tlicy dread ; 

The one hyt the justice, the other the sheryfe. 
That both theyr sides gan blede. 

All men voyded, that them stodo nye. 

When the justice fell to the grounde, 

And the shcrife nye hym by, 

Eyther had his deathes woundo. 

All the citizens fast gan flye. 

They durst no longer abyde ; 

There lyghtly they loosed Cloudeslee, 

Where he with roiies lay tyde. 

Wyllyam start to an officer of the towne, 

Hys axe out of hys hande he wronge, 

On echo syde he smote them downe, 

Hee thought he taryed to long. 

y. 105, lowsed thre. P.c. V. 108, caq bled. MS. 
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Wyllyam sayde to liys brctlircn two, 

“ Thys daye let us lyve and do ; 

If ever you have uede as I have uow, 

The same shall you hude by me.” 

Tliey shot so well in that tyde, 125 

For theyr striiigcs were of silke ful sure, 

That they kept the stretes on every side : 

That batayle did long endure. 

The fought together as brethren tru, 

Lyke hardy men and bolde ; 130 

Many a man to the ground they thrue, 

And many a herte made colde. 

But when tlieir arrowes were all gon, 

Men preced to them full fast ; 

They drew theyr swordes then anonc, 135 

And theyr bowes from them they cast. 

They went lyghtlye on theyr way, 

Wyth swordes and buclers round; 

By that it was myd of the day, 

They made many a wound. 140 

There was many an out-horne' in Carleil blowen, 

And the belles baeward dyd ryng ; 

Many a woman sayde alas ! 

And many theyr haudes dyd wryng. 

The mayre of Carleile forth was com, 145 

Wyth liym a ful great route ; 

These yenien dred hym full sore, 

Of theyr lyves they st(jde in great doute. 

The mayre came armed a full great pace. 

With a pollaxo in liys liande ; 150 

Many a strong man wyth him was, 

There in that stowre to staude. 

V. 148, For of. .MS. 

’ Onthorne is an old term, .signifying the calling forth of subjects to 
arm.s by the sound of a horn. — See Cole’s Lat. l.*ict., Bailey', &c. 
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The mayre smot at Chnulesle with his bil, 
Hys bucler lie brast in two ; 

Full many a ycnian with great evyll, 

“ Alas ! treason ” they cryed for wo. 

“ Kcpe we the gates fast,” tliey bad, 

“ That these traytoiirs tliereout not go.” 

I?nt al for nought was tliat they wrought. 
For so fast they downe were layde, 

Tyll they all thre, that so manfulli fought. 
Were gotten without at a braide. 

“ Have here your keys,” sayd Adam Bel, 
“Myno office I here forsake ; 

If you do by my couusell, 

A new porter do ye make.” 

Ho threw theyr keys at tlicyr heads, 

And bad them cvcll to thryro ; 

And all that letteth any good yeman 
To come and comfort his wyfe. 

Thus be these good yemcn gon to the wod, 
And lyghtly as lofe on lynde ; 

Tlic lough and be mcry in theyr mode, 
Theyr euemyes were ferr bchynd. 

And when tlicy came to Englyshe-wode, 
Under tlie trusty tre, 

There tliey found bowes full good. 

And arrowes full great jilentyo. 

“ So God me help,” sayd Adam Bell 
And Clym of the Clough so fre, 

“ I would wo were in inery Carleile, 

Before that fayre meynyc.” 

They set them downe and made good chore. 
And cate and clranko full well : 

A second fyt of the wiglitye yeomen • 
Another I wyll you tell. 



175, mexTy greea w* 
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i. MS. 


V. 18o, See part i. v^r. 197. 
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PART THE THIRD 

Ab they sat in Englyslic-wootl, 

Under the green-wode tie, 

They tUouglit they herd a woman wepo, 

But her they mought nut se. 

Sore then s_vglied the fay re Alyce : 

“ That ever I sawe tiiys day ! 

For iiowe is my derc liusband slayne, 

Alas! and wel-a-wav ! 

* 

“ Myght I have spoken wyth liys dere f»rethren, 
Or with eyther of them twayne, 

To shew to them what him befell, 

My hart were out of payue.” 

Cloudosle walked a lytle beside, 

He looked under tlie greue wood liiide, 

He was ware of his wyfe, and chyldren thre, 
Full wo in harte and mynde. 

“Welcome, wyfe,” then sayde Wyllyam, 

“ Under * this ” triisti tre ; 

I had wendc yesterdaye, by swete Sayiit John, 
Thou sholdcst me never ‘have’ se.” 

“ Now well is me that ye be here, 

My harte is out of wo.” 

“ Dame,” he sayde, “ be mcry and glad, 

And tlianlce my brethren two.” 

“ Herof to speakc,” said Adam Bell, 

“ I- .vis it is no bote ; 

The nieate, tliat we must suiip withall, 

It runneth yet fast on fote. 

Tlien went tliey downe into a launde, 

These noble arehares all thre, 

Echo of tliem slew a hai't of greece, 

The best that they cold sc. 








V'. 20, never h.nd so. v.C. and MS. 
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“ Have here the best, Aljce, my wyfe,” 
Sayde Wyllyam of Cloudeslye ; 

“ By t-iuisc ye so bouldly stode by me, 
When I was slayne full nye.” 

TJicn went they to suppere, 

Wyth suclic mcate as they had, 

And thanked Gf)d of thez* foi’tune j 
They were both mei*y and glad. 

And wlien they had sizpped well, 

Certayne wythouten lease, 

Cloudesle sayd, “ We wyll to our kyng, 
To get us a charter of peace. 

“ Alyce shal be at sojournyng 
In a nunnery Jierc besyde ; 

My tow sonnes shall wyth her go, 

And ther they shall abyde. 

“ Mync eldest son shall go wyth me. 

For hyiu have ‘ you ’ no care, 

And he shall breng you woi’do agayn, 

How that we do fare.*’ 

Thus be these yemcn to London gone, 

As fast as they myght ‘ he,'^ 

Tyll they came to the kyiiges pallace, 
Where they wouldc nodes bo. 

And whan they came to the kyiiges courte, 
Unto the i)allace gate, 

Of no man wold they askc no leave, 

But boklly went in thei*at. 

They pieced prestly into the hall. 

Of no man had they dreado ; 

The porter came after and dyd them call 
And with them gan to chyde. 


V. 50, have I no care. p.c. 


* 1 . e. hie, hasten. 
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The usher saytle, “ Yeinoii, what wold yc have 
I pray you tell to me ; 

You niyglit thus make otlycers shent : 

Good Syrs, of whence he ye?’" 

“ Syr, we be out-lawes of the forest, 

Certayne witliouten lease, 

And hether we be come to our kyng. 

To get us a charter of peace.” 

And whan they came before the kyng, 

As it was the lawe of the laude. 

The kncled downe without lettyng. 

And echo held up his hand. 

The sayed, “ Lorde, we bescclie the here. 

That ye wyll grauut us grace. 

For we have slayno your fat falow dere 
In many a sondry place.” 

“ What be your unms ? ” tlien said our king, 

“ Anoiie that you tell me : ” 

They sayd, “ Adam Bell, Olim of the Clough, 
And Wyllyaiu of Cloudesle.” 

“ Be yc those theves,” tlicn sayd our k^’ng. 

“ That men have tohle of to me ? 

Here to God 1 make an avowe, 

Y^e shal be hanged al thro. 

“ Yc shal be dead without mercy. 

As I am kyngc of tins lande.” 

He commanded liis officers cverichone 
Fast on them to lay haude. 

There they tokc these good yemeu. 

And urested tliem al thre: 

“ So nmy I thryve,” sayd Adam Bell, 

“ Thys game lyketb not me. 

“ But, good Lorde, wc bcscche you now, 

That yee graunt us grace. 

Insomuche as we do to you come, 

Or els that wo may fro you passe, 
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‘‘ Witli such weapons as we Ijave here, 

Tyll we he out of your place ; 

And yf wo lyvc this hundreth yere, 

We wyll aske you no grace.” 

“ Ye speako proudly,” sayd the kynge, 105 

“ Yo sliall he hanged all thre.” 

‘‘ Tliat were great pitye,” then sayd the quene, 

“ If any grace myght bo, 

“ JMy Lordc, whan I came fyrst into this lande, 

To be your werldcd wyfo, 110 

The fyrst boone that I wold aske, 

Ye would graunt it me belyfe ; 

“ And I never asked none tyll now, 

Therefore, good Lordc, graunt it me.” 

“Now aske it, madam,” sayd the kynge, 115 

“ And graimtcd it shal be.” 

“ Tlicii, good my Lord, I you beseche, 

Tlicse yomon graunt ye me.” 

“ Madanic, ye might have asked a boone 

That shiild have been worth them all thre. 120 

“Ye myglit liave asked towres and townes, 

Parkos and forestf's plcnte.” 

“ None soe jdcasaiit to my pay,” slice sayd ; 

“ Nor none so lofe to me.” 

“ IMatlamo, sitli it is your desyre, 126 

Your askyng gramited shal be; 

}>ut I Iiad Icvor have given you 
(lood market townes thre.” 

Th qomme was a glad woman, 

And sayde, “ Lord, gramaicy ; 130 

I dare imdortakc for tlicm, 

That true men slial thev be. 


V. 111,1 19, sic MS., bowue. r.c. 


V. 130, God a mercye. MS. 
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“ But, good my Lord, spoke soni mcry word, 

That comfort they may so.” 

“ I graunt you grace,” tlicn sayd our king, 135 

“ Washc, felos, and to meatc go ye.” 

Tlicy had not scttcn hut a whylc, 

Certavne uithout losyiiiie. 

There came messengers out of the north. 

With letters to our kynge. 140 

And whan the came before the kynge, 

They knelt downe on theyr kne. 

And sayd, “ Lord, your officers gretc you well. 

Of Carlcile in the north ciintre.” 

How fareth my justice,” sayd the kyng, 145 

“ And my sherife also ? ” 

“ Syr, they be slayiie, without leasynge. 

And many an officer mo.” 

“ Who hath them slaync ? ” sayd the kyng ; 

“ Anone tliou tell to me : ” 150 

“ Adam Bell, and Clinic of tlie Clough, 

And Wyllyam of Cloudesle ‘ 

“ Alas for rewth ! ” then sayd our kynge, 

“ Sly hart is wond(;rous sore ; 

I had lever tlian a thousande jiounde, 155 

I had knowne of thys before. 

“ For I liave graunted them grace, 

And that fortliynketh me, 

I ut had I knowne all thys before, 

They had been liangi d all thre.” ICO 

The kyng bee ojiened the letter anone, 

Hyinselfe be red it tlir<), 

And founde how these outlawcs had slain 
Thre hundred men and iiio. 

Fyrst the justice and the sheryfo, 155 

And the niayre of Carlcile townc ; 

Of all the constables and eatcliipolles 
Alyve were ‘ scant ’ left one. 

V. 108, left but one. MS., not «ne. PXJ. 
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The baylyee and the bedyls both, 

And the sorgeaiintes of the law, 170 

And forty fosti-rs of tlic fe, 

These outlawcs had yslaw, 

And broke his parks, and slayne his dere; 

Of all they chose the best ; 

So pcrolous out-lawcs as they were, 175 

Walked not by caste nor west. 

When the kynge this letter had red, 

In 113-8 liarte he syghed sore ; 

“ Take up the tables, anoue,^' he bad, 

“ For I may eat no more.” 180 

Tlie kyng called hys best archars, 

To the buttes wyth hym to go ; 

“ I wyll sc these felowcs shotc,” he sayd, 

“ In the north liave wrought this wo.” 

Tlic kyiiges bfiwmcn buske them blyve, 185 

And the fpieiics archers also, 

So dyd tlicse thre wyglityc yemen. 

With them they thought to go. 

Tlicrc twyse or thryse they shote about, 

For to assay tlicyr hande ; 190 

There was no shote these yemen shot, 

Tliat any prycke ^ myght stand. 

Then spake Wyll^'^am of Cloudesle, 

“ By Him that for me dyed, 

I hold liyin never no good archar, 195 

That shoteth at buttes so wyde.” 

“ At wliat a butte now wold ye shote, 

I pray thee tell to mo? ” 

“ At suchc a but, Syr,” lie sayd, 

As men use in my couutre.” 200 


V. 185, blythe, MS. 
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Wyllyam wentc iuto a fyeld, 

^ And ‘ with him ’ his two brethren : 

There they set up two hasell roddes, 

Full twenty seore betweue. 

‘•I hold him an archar,” said CIcudesle, 

“ That yonder wande cleveth in two 

“ Here is none suclie,” sayd the kyug, 

“ Nor none that can so do.” 

“ I shall assaye, Syr,” sayd Cloudesle, 

“ Or that I farther go.” 

Cloudesly, with a bcaryng arowe, 

Clave the wand in two. 

“ Thou art the best archer,” then said tlic king 
“ For sothe that ever I se.” * 

“ And yet for your love,” sayd Wyllyam, 

“I wyll do more maystery.” 

“ I have a sonne is seven yere olde. 

He is to mo full deare ; 

I wyll hym tye to a stake, 

All shall se that be here ; 

“ And lay an apple upon liys head, 

And go syxe score hym fro, 

And I my selfe. with a bi’oile arbw, 

Shall clove the apple in two.” 

“Now haste tlie,” tlien sayd the kyng, 

“ By Hym that dyed on a tre; 

But yf thou do not as thou host sayde, 

Hanged shalt thou be. 

“ And thou touclie his head or gowne, 
sygkt that men may se, 

By all the sayiites that be in heaven, 

I shall hange you all thre.” 


12{; 
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V. 202, 203, 212, to. i>.c. V. 204, twenty score 

». e. 400 yards. V. 208, sic 5IS., none that can. r.c. 

»i-scort< paces, p.c., i. e. 120 yards. 
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'* That I have promised,” said William, 

That I wyll never forsake 

And there even before the kynge, 235 

In the earth he drove a stake, 

And bound therto his eldest sonne, 

And bad liym stand styll thereat, 

And turned the childes face him fro, 

Because he should not start. 240 

An apple upon his head he set. 

And then his bowe he bent ; 

Syxe score paces they were meaten, 

And thether Cloudesle went. 

There he drew out a fayi* brode arrowe, 245 

Hys bowe was great and longe. 

He set that arrowe in his bowe, 

That was both stytfe and stronge. 

He prayed the people, that wer there. 

That they would still stand, 250 

“ For lie that shoteth for such a wager, 

Bohoveth a stedfast hand. ’ 

Mucho people prayed for Cloudesle, 

That hys lyfe saved myght bo, 

And wliau he made hym redy to shote, 255 

There was many w'eeping ee. 

‘ But ’ Cloudesle cleftc the apple in two, 

As many a man myght se. 

“ Over Gods forbode,” saydo the kinge, 

“ That thou shold shoto at me. 260 

“ I geve thee eightcnc pence a day. 

And my bowe shalt thou bore. 

And over all the north countre, 

I make thee chyfe rydere.” 

V. 243, sic MS., out met. p.c. 

V. 252, steedye. SIS. V. 265, and I gevo the xrii pence. P.G 
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“ And I thyrtonc pence a day,” said the <iucno, 2ii5 
“ By God and by my fay ; 

Come foche thy payment when thou wylt, 

No mail shall say the nay.’* 

“ Wyll^’am, I make the a gentleman, 

Of clothyng and of fe, 270 

And thy two brethren, yemen of my ohambre, 

For they are so semely to se. 

“ Your sonne, for he is tendre of age, 

Of my w^iie-seller he shall be, 

And when he commeth to mans estate, 275 

Better avaunced shall he be.” 

“ And, 'Wyllyam, bring to me your wife,” said tlic 
“ Mo longeth her sore to se; [queue. 

Slic shall be my chefe gentlewoman. 

To governe my nurseryc.” 280 

The yemen tlianked them full curteously, 

“ To some byshop wyl we wend. 

Of all the synnes that wc liave done 
To be assoyld at his hand,” 

So forth be gone these good yemen, 285 

As fast as they might ‘he;’^ 

And after came and dwelled with the kynge, 

And dyed good men all thro. 

Thus eiideth the lives of tliese good yemen, 

God send them eteraall blysse, 290 

And all that with a hand-bowe shoteth, 

That of hevon they may never myssc. Amen. 


V. 282, And sayd to some Bishopp wee wiH wend. MJ>. 
’ he, t. e. hie, hasten. See tlie eSlossory. 
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11 . 

IZCfjf Eo&ci' I'cnouncfti) Eobe. 

'I'lie Grnvc-(li"g(‘r’s song in ITaiuIet. act v., is taken from three stanzas 
of the following though gn atly altcre<l and disguised, as tlie 

same were corrupted by tl)e ballad-singers of Shakspcare’s time; or 
perhaps so designed by the poet himself, the bettor to paint the cha- 
racter of an illiterate clown. T))e original is preserved among Surreys 
Poems, and is attributed to Lord Vaux, by George Gasc<dgne, who 
tells us. it “ was thonglit by some to be made upon his death-bed a 
ptipular error \vhici» he laughs at. (Sec UU Fpist. to Yonrj Gent/pto- 
iixed to his rosier, 1575, 4to.) It is also ascribed to Lord Vaux in a 
manuscript ooj)y i)rcserve<l in the Liiti.di Aluseum.* This lord was 
remarkable for his skill in drawing feigned mantjcrs, &c., for so I 
imder.^faml an ancient writer. “ The Lord Vaux his commendation 
lyetlj cliiefiy in tlie facilitie of )us in« etre, and the aptnesse of his dc- 
.seription.s surdi as ho laketh upon him to make, namely in sundry of 
his Songs, whereiii he show(*tli tljo counturfait action very lively and 
pleasantly .’ — Aric of Eitrf. l\ie*ie, laJ^l), p. 51. 8eo another song by 
this poet in vol. ii. no. viii. 

I LOTHE that I did love, 

In youth that I tlionght Rwete, 

As time requires : for iny hohuve 
IVIe thinkes they arc not mete. 

My histes they do me leave, 5 

i\ry lausies ail are Hod : 

And ti act of time begins to weave 
Gray heares upon my hed. 

For Age with stoling st(q)s 

Hatli clawdc me with his crowch, 10 

And lusty ‘ Youtho ’ away he leapes, 

As there liad bene none such. 

My muse dotli not delight 
Me, as she did hefure ; 

My hand and pen are not in plight, 15 

As they have bene of yore. 

Ver. G. bo. r.c. [printed copy in 1557.] V. 10, crowch perhaps 

snonid be clourh, cduch, gmsp. V. 11, life away she. P.c. 

* Harl. MSS. num. 1/0.5, § 2.). The roa<Iings gathered from that copy 
are distingnishe<l here by inverted commas. The'text is printed from th< 

“ Songs, &c., of the Karl of Surrey and others, 1557, 4to.” 


RENOtTNCETH LOVS. 

For Keason me denies 
All youthlj idle rime ; 

And day by day to me she cries, 
i-«eave off these toyes in tyme.” 

The wrinkles in my brow, 

The furrowes in my face 

'' ill ‘ loflge ' him now 
Wheie Youth must geve him place.’* 

The harbenger of death, 

To me I 6e him ride ; 

The ‘-■ough, the cold, the gasping breath 
Doth, bid me to provide 

A pikeax and a spade, 

And eke a shrowding shete 
A house of clay for to bo made 
For such a guest most mete. 

Mo thinkes I hear the clarke 
That knoles the careful knell, 

And bids me leave my ‘ wearye * warke, 

Jj^re Nature me cornpell. 

My kepers^ knit the knot, 

Tliut Youtli dotli laugli to scome, 

Of me tliat ‘ shall bee cleane ’ forgot 
As I had ‘ ne’er ’ been borne. 

Thus must I Youth geve up. 

Whose badge I long did weare; 

To them I yelde the wanton cup, 

That better may it bearo. 

Lo here the bared skull, 

By whose laild signe I know, 

Age away shall pull 
* What’ youthful yores did sow. 
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caJght^him.' MS^* y lo I *'''**' 

bell MS V r.' ’ "’f^^'iyuge-bheete. MS. V. .u 

cleae "hai be p c ’ TiT V. 3-.: 

•omepcc ’ V 4 fi Wh^s’ bare-hedde. MS. ti.d 

me p.cc. V, 48, Which, p.c., '1 hat. MS. What is c<mject. 

* Alluding perhaps lo ly^clea. iii. 3. 
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For Beautie willi her band 

These crokcd cares had wrought, '*50 

And shipped me into the lande, 

From w'hence I first was brought. 

And ye that bide bchinde, 

Have ye none other trust ; 

As ye of cl aye were cast by kinde, 56 

So shall yc ‘ turnc ’ to dust. 

V. 56, wast. P.C. 


III. 

Subgc of Ifsrad. 

In S}tnk8pfrirc*’8 HnmJef, net ii. ec. 7, tho In-rn of the Play takes 
ooension to hantor Polonins with eonie scraps of an old ballad, wliicli 
l»ns never ap])eared yet in any collection ; for which reason, as it is but 
siiort, it will not perha[>s be unacceptable to the reader: who will also 
be diverted with tlio pleasant absurdities of tho composition. It was 
retrieved from utter oblivion by a lady, who wtoIo it down from memory 
us slie bad fornurly heard it huu<; by her father. I am indebted for it 
to tSie friendship of Mr Steevens. 

It has beini siid that the orij'inal ballad, in black-letter, is anion^ 
Antliony a. \Vi)od’8 c«illectinn, in the Asliinoltan Museum, lint, upon 
ji|>plioation lately made, tho volume which contained the song was 
liii.^.sing, so that it can only now bo given as in the former edition. 

Theljanter of Hamlet is as follows : 

“ ffamlct. ‘ O .Jephtha, .)n-lsje of Israel,’ what a treasure hadst thou ! 

Poluniu^. What a treasure had he, niy lord? 

Ifnin. Why, ‘ Oae faire ilaiighter, aud no more, The which he loved 
p.i^sing wfdl.’ 

yV. Still on my daughter. 

/A/m. Am not I i* th’ right, old Jephtha? 

Pnl. If you call me Jephtha, my lord; I have a daughter, that I love 
pa.'sing well. 

llfim. Nay, that follows not. 

/'/V. What follow.s then, my lord? 

Ilam, Why, ‘As by lot, God wot;' and then, you know, ‘It came to 
pa-ise, As most like it was.’ The first row of the pious chanson will shew 
you more.” — Edit. 1793, vol. xv. p. 133. 



-JEPHTHAH judge 


OF ISKAEL. 


Have you not Lcanl tlicse many years ago 
J eptha was judge of Israel ? ^ ^ ’ 

He Lad one only daugliter and no mo, 
lue wliicli lie loved passing well. 

And as by lott, 

God wot, 

It so came to pass, 

As Gods will was, 
plat great wars there should be, 

And none should be chosen chief but he. 

And ipen he was appointed judge. 

And chieftain of the company, 

A solemn vow to God he made, 

If he returned with victory, ’ 

At his return, 

To burn 

The first live thinir. 

* ♦ * * 

That should meet with him then, 

Ofi'his house when he should retm-n agen. 

It came to jiass, tlie wars was o’er, 

And ho returnd with victory ; 

His dear and only daughter first of all 
Came to meet her fatlier foremostly : 

And all the way 
She did play 
On tahret and pipe, 

Hull many a striiio, 

With note so high, 

For joy that Jier father is come so nigh. 

But wlien ho saw Jiis daughter dear 
Coming on most foremostly, 

Ho wrung Ijis hands, and tore his hair, 

And cryed out UK^Kt piteously ; 

“ oh ! it 8 tiiou, ’ said lie, 

“ Tliat liuvo brought me 
Low, 

And troubled inc so, 

That I know not what to do. 
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A ROBYN, JOLLY ROBYK 


For I have made a vow,” he sed, 

“ The which must be replenished 40 

« » ♦ « « 

“ What thou hast spoke 
Do not revoke, 

What thou hast said ; 

Be not afraid ; 45 

Altho’ it be I, 

Keep promises to God on high. 

“ But, dear father, grant me one request, 

That I may go to the wilderness, 

Three months there with my friends to stay ; 60 

There to bewail my virginity ; 

And let there be,” 

Said she, 

“ Some two or three 

Young maids with me.” 65 

So he sent her away, 

For to mourn, for to mourn, till her dying day. 


IV. 

31 Idobpu, 3>oUi) l^ofapn. 

In Ilia Tu-elflh Sliabapeare introduces the Clown singing part of 

the two first stanzas of the following song, which has been recovered 
from an ancient MS. of Dr. Harrington’e, at Bath, preserved among 
the many literary treasures transmitted to tho ingenious and worthy 
possessor by a long line of most respectable ancestors. Of these, only 
a small part hath been printed in tho Nugfr. Antiqu.’e, 3 vols. 12mo; 
a work which the public impatiently wishes to see continued. 

Tlic song is thus given by Shakspeare, act iv. sc. 2 (Maloneys edit 

iv. m). 

'' Clown. Hey Robin, jolly Robin {singhyf]^ 

Tell me how thy lady does. 

Mah:olio. Fool — 

Clown. My lady is unkind, perdy. 

Mai. Fool — 

Clown. Alas I why is she so ? 

Mai. Fool, 1 say — 

Cipwn She loves another. Who calls, ha ? ** 



A ROBYN, JOLLY ROBYN. 
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Dr. Farmer has conjectured that the song should begin thus : 

“ Hey, jolly Robin, tell to me 
How tloes thy lady do ? 

My lady is unkind, perdy, 

Alas ! why is she so ? " 

liut this emen<^tion is now sui.erscded by the proper readings of the old 
song itsdf, winch is here printed from what appears the most ancient 
of Dr Harrington’s poetical MSS., and which has, therefore, been 
marked No. I. {scU. p. 08). That volume seems to have been w’ritten 
in the of King Henry VIIL, and as it contains many of the 

poems of Sir Thomas Wyat, hath had almost all the contents attributed 
to him by marginal directions, wntten with an old but later hand, and 
not ahyays nglitly, as» I think, might be made appear by other good 
autlionties. Among the rest, this eong is there attributed to Sir 
luomas Wyat also; but the discerning reader will probably it 

to belong to a more obsolete writer. ° 

In the old MS. to the third and fifth stanzas is prefixed this title, 
^€8j)once; and to the fourth and sixth, Le Plaintif : but in the last 
instance so evidently wrong, that it was thought better to omit these 
titles, and to mark the changes of the dialogue by inverted commas. 
In other respects the MS. is strictly followed, except where noted in the 
margin. Yet the first stanza appe-ars to bo defective, and it should 
seem that a line is wanting, unless the four first words were lengthened 
in the tune. ® 

A Robyn, 

Jolly Robyn, 

Tell me how thy lemau doeth, 

And thou sbalt knowe of myn. 

“ My lady is unkynde, perdc.” 5 

Alack 1 why is she so ? 

“ She loveth an other better than mo ; 

And yet she will say no.’* 

I fynde no such doublenes ; 

I fynde women true ; 10 

My lady loveth me dowtles, 

And will change for no newe. 

“ Thou art happy while that doeth last ; 

But I say, as I fynde. 

That women’s love is but a blast, 

And torneth with the wynde.” 

Ver. 4, shall. MS. 


15 
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A SONG TO THE LUTE IH MUSICKE. 


Suche folkes can take no liarine by love. 
That can abide their ttnn. 

“ But I alas can no way prove 
In love, but lake and morne.” 

But if thou wilt avoydc thy harme, 
Lerne this lessen of me ; 

At others fiercs tliy selfe to warme, 

And let them warme with the. 



^ ^ong to rijc Uutc in iHu^uhe. 

This sonnet (which is ascribed to Ttichard Kdw’ards ' in the “ Paradiaeot 
Daintio Devises/’ fo. 31, b.) is by Shnksprare innde the subject of some 
|>lcasnnt ridicule in his liomco aud act^ iv. sc, 5, where he 

introduces Peter putting tins question to the I^Iusiciuns : 

“/V(('r .... Why ‘Silver Souu.l?’ why ‘ Musicku with her silver 

suuu<l ?’ what say you, Simon CatliDg ? 

1st. Musician. Marry, sir, becau^ie silver haih a sweet sound. 
ret. Pretty! what say you, Hugh Rebccke ? 

2n(I. Mus. 1 say, silver sound, because Musicians sound for silver. 

Pet. Pretty too! what .«ay you, James Sound-post. 

3rd. Mus. Faith, I know not wiiat to say. 

Pet. ... I will say for you: It is ‘ Musicko with her silver sound,’ because 
Musicians have do gold tor sounding.” — E<lit. 1/93, vol. xiv. p. o29. 


This ridicule is not ao much levelled at the song itself (which for tho 
time it wns written is not inelegant), as at those force<l and unnatural 
explanations often given us by painful editors and expositors of ancient 

authors. ^ , T .1 

This copy is printed from an old quarto 5IS, in the Cotton Library 

[Vesp. A 25], entitled “Divers tilings of Hen. viij’s time: ’ with some 

eorreetions from The Paralise of JJainty DeviseSy 1596- 


WnEUE gripinge grefes the hart would wounde, 
And dolcfullo dumps the mynde oppresse, 
There musicke ^vith her silver-sound 
With spede is wont to send redresse : 

Of trobled mynds, in every sore, 

Swete musicke bath a salve iu store. 


* S«e Wood’s Athcn.y Taoner’s Btblioth., and Hawkins’ J/ist. of Music. 
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KING COrilfiTUA 


and TilK liEGGAH-MAID. 


lu joyo yt niuks our uiirtlie ubouiidc, 

In woe yt chores our hevy sjuites : 
Be-struwghtod heads rolyof Iiatli founde, 

By luusickes pleasaimt swotc delightes • 

Our souses all, what sliall I say mo?e? 

Aro subjectc unto inus cks lore. 

The Gods by musicke have theire prayse* 

Iho lyfo, tlic soul thereiu doth joye; 
xor, as tlio Ibuuayiic 2)oot sayes, 

In seas, whom j.yrats would destroy, 

A dolphin saved from death most sharpe 
Anon playing on his haipe. 

O heavenly gyft, that rules the mynd, 

Even as the sterne dothe rule the shippe ! 

O musicke, whom the Gods assinde 

To comforte manne, whom cares would nippe ! 
oince thow both mau aud besto docst move 
What beste ys be, wyll the disprove ? 





VI. 


lUng Copf^tua min H;c 

IV '•'■ami'lic writers. Sl.akspcarc ir. 

his Romeo and Juliet, act u. sc. 1, makes Mcrcutio say, ^ 


— “ Her [Venus’s^ jiurbliu'l .son an«l heir, 

Young Adam ' Cupid, he that shot so true, 

When King Cophetua loved the beggar-maid.” 

seems here particularly 
alluded to, It 18 not improbable but Shuksjxare wrote it i<liot trim 

. ^‘1* die players or juiuters, not i>crceiviiig the allusioJi, might alter 

nJlf'vl / V^' us being the more humorous e.xpressioii, seems 
most likely to have cfunc Irom ihe mouth of Merculio ■ 

In the 2ml Part of Hen. IV. act v. sc. 3, Fulstaff is iutro.lu.vd 
i.llei telly sa} mg to Pisbdl, 

“0 base Assyrian knight, what is thy news? 

Let king Cujdietua know the truth thereof.” 

■ See above, preface to Song i. liook ii. of this vol. p. 10b, 107. 

Since this conjecture whs first magics it has been tliscoverjtl that s/iot 
0 trm was the genuine reading. — See Shakspeare, edit. ITbo, xiv. aUJ. 
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KING OOPHETUA AN© 


These liiips Dr. Warburton tljinks were taken from an old bombast 
ploy of King Cophetita. No such play is, I believe, now to be found; 
but it does not therefore follow that it never existed. Many dramatic 
pieces arr referred to by old writers, which are not now extant, or 
even mentioned in any list.’ In the infancy of the stage, plays were 
often exhibited that were never printed. 

It is probably in allusion to the same play, that Ben Jonson says in 
his Comedy of Every Man in hia Humour, act iii. sc. 4 : — 

“ I have not the heart to devour thee, an* 1 might be made as rich as 
King Cophetua.” 

At least there is no mention of King Cophetua’s tichea in the present 
l)allad, which is the oldest I have met with on the subject. 

It is printed from Rich. Johnson*s Crown Garland of Goulden Boaca, 
1012, 12mo (where it is entitled simply, A Song of a Beggar and a 
King ) : corrected by another copy. 

I READ that once in Affrica 
A princely wight did raine, 

Who had to name Cophetua, 

As poets they did faine. 

From natures lawes he did decline, 5 

For sure he was not of my mindc, 

He cared not for women-kind, 

But did them all disdaino. 

But raarke what liapned on a day ; 

As he out of his window lay, 1C 

He saw a beggar all in gray, 

The which did cause his paine. 

The blinded boy that shootes so trim 
From heaven dowiio did hie, 

He drew a dart and shot at him, 15 

In place whore ho did lye : 

Which soone did pierse him to the qiiicke, 

And when he felt the arrow pricke, 

Which in his tender heart did sticke, 

He looketh as he would dye. 20 

‘‘ What sudden chance is this,” quoth he, 

“ That I to love must subject be, 

Which never thereto would agree. 

But still did it defie ? ” 

* See Mere's Treas. fol. 283. Arte of Eng. Poea 1589, pp. 51 
111, 143. 169. 



THE BEGGAU-MAID. 


Tlion from the window lie did come, 
And laid him on his hed ; 

A thousand heapcs of care did runne 
Within his troubled head. 

For now he mcancs to crave her love, 
And now he seekcs which way to proovo 
How he his fancie might remoove, 

And not this beggar wed. 

But Cupid had him so in snare, 

That this poor begger must prepare 
A salve to cure him of his care, 

Or els ho would be dead. 

And as he musing thus did lye, 

He thought for to devise 
How he might have her companyo. 

That so did ’maze his eyes. 

“ In thee,” quoth he, “ doth rest my life ; 
For surely thou shalt be my wife. 

Or else this hand with bloody knife. 

The Gods shall sure suffice.” 

Then from his bed he soon arose, 

And to his pallace gate be goes ; 

Full little then tliis begger knowes 
When she the king espies. 

“ The gods preserve your majesty,” 

The beggers all gan cry ; 

“ Vouchsafe to give your charity, 

Our childrens food to buy.” 

The king to them his purse did cast, 

And they to part it made great haste ; 
Tliis silly woman was the last 
That after them did hye. 

The king he cal’d her back againe, 

And unto her he gave bis chaine ; 

And said, “ With us you shal remaino 
Till such time as we dye. 

For thou,” quoth he, “ shalt be my wife, 
And honoured for my queene ; 
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138 KI^'G COl'HETUA ANU THE BKGGAR-MAID. 

With tlieo I mcaiic to lead my life, 

As shortly siiall be scene : 

Our wedding shall ajipointed be, 65 

And every thing in its degree; 

Come oil,” quoth he, “ and follow me, 

Thou shalt go shift thee cleane. 

What is thy name, faire maid *? ” quoth he. 

“ Penelophou,'^ O King,” quoth she ; 70 

With that she made a lowe courtsey; 

A trim one as I weenfs. 

Thus hand in hand along they walke 
Unto the king’s palliice r 

Tlie king with courteous, comly talke 75 

This begger dotli embrace. 

The begger blusheth scarlet red, 

And straight againo as pale as lead, 

I’ut not a word at all she said, 

Slio was in such amaze. 80 

At last she spake witli trembling voyce, 

And said, “U King, I doe rejoyee 
Tliat you wil take me for your choyce, 

And my degree so base.” 

And when the wedding day was come, 85 

The king commanded strait 
Th(j noblemen, both all and some. 

Upon tliG qucenc to wait. 

And she behaved herself that day 

As if she had never walkt the way ; 90 

She had forgot her gowne of gray, 

Wliich she did weare of late. 

Tlie prov(!rbo old is come to passe. 

The 2 >rie.st, when he begins his masse, 

Forgets that ever elerko he was ; 95 

He knowtli not his estate. 

Ver. 90, I. c. trampcil tin* 

♦ Shake-^jiftare (who alludos to this hall;i<l in his Lore's Lafjour Lost, act 
IV. .so. 1) give.s the Boggar’.s name Zendophon, according to all the old 
editions: but this .seems to be a corrnpiiou ; I'or 1‘cndopfton, in the text, 
fioiinrls more like the name of a woman. 'Iho st<*ry of the King and the 
B«-ggar is also alluded to in King Rich. II. act. v. sc. 3. 
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TAKE TIIY OLD CLOAK ABOUT THEE. 

Here you may roaa Coplictua. 

Through long time laneic-fccl, 

Compelled by tlie blinded boy 
The begger for to wed : 

He that did lovers loolces disdaine, 

To do the same was glad and faine, 

Oi else he would himselfe have slaine. 

In storie, as we read. 

Disdaine no wliit, U lady deere, 

But l)itty now thy servant hecre, 

Least that it hap to tlice tliis ycarc, 

As to tliat king it did. 

And tliiis they led a quiet life 

During their princely raine, 110 

And in a tciinbe were buried both, 

As writers sliewetli jdaine. 

Tlie lords they tooke it grievously, 

The ladies tooke it heavily, 

The commons cryed pitiously, 115 

Their death to them was paine. 

Their fame did sound so passingly, 

That it did pierce tljc starry f'ky. 

And throughout all the world did flye 

To every princes realme.^ 120 



105^ Hero the pitet addresse?* himself to Ins mistress. 
V. 112, slicu'cth was anciently the |ilur. nurnh. 


An ingenious fricn<l thinks the two last stanzas should change [dnee* 


VII. 

Cnkf tl)») CDtD Cloak nfaout Cljcc 

U aupposod to liave boen originally a Krotfiwli ballad. The roador 
Iwrc has an ancient copy in tlie Knglisli idiom, with an ud.litioim) 
Btanza (tlio 2d)^ never belbre printed. 'I'his curiosity is preservefl in 
tlie Editor’s folio MS., but not without corruption.s, which are hero 
removed by tlie aHsUtance of tlie Scottish edit. Shakspeare in liis 
Olhtrllo, act ii., has quoted one shuiza, with some variations, which are 
here adopted • the old JilS. readings are however given in the margin. 
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This winters weather itt waxeth cold, 

And frost dotli freese on every hill, 

And Boreas blowes his blasts soe bold 
That all our cattell are like to spill. 

Bell my wife, who loves noe strife. 

She sayd unto me quietlye, 

‘‘Rise up, and save cow Crumbockas liffe, 
Man, put thine old cloake about thee.** 

He. 

“ O Bell, why dost thou flyte ‘ and scorne ? * 
Thou konst my cloake is very thin ; 

Itt is soe bare and overvvorne, 

A cricke he therou cannot runn : 

Then He noe longer borrowe nor lend, 

‘ For once He new appareld bee. 

To-morrow He to towne and spend,* 

For He have a new cloake about mee.” 

She. 

“ Cow Crurabockc is a very good cowe, 

She ha bcene alwayes true to the payle, 
Shoe has helpt us to butter and cheese, I trow, 
And other things sbee will not fayle ; 

I wold be loth to see her pine ; 

Good husbaud, councell take of mee, 

It is not for us to go soc fine, 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee.” 

He. 

“ My cloake it was a verry good cloake, 

Itt hath been alwayes true to the wearo. 

But now it is not worth a groat, 

I have had it four and forty yeere ; 

Sometime itt was of cloth in graine, 

’Tis now but a sigh clout as you may see ; 

It will neither hold out winde nor raine ; 

And He have a new cloake about mee.” 



takr thy old cloak 


ABOTTT THEE. 
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She. 

“ It is four and fortye yeeres agoc 
Since the one of us the other did ken 

towe, 

Of children either nine or ten ; 

"P *0 ““d “>on 

111 the feare of God I trow they bee • 

And why wilt thou thyself misken ? ’ 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee.” 

He. 

“ 0 Bell my wiffe, why dost thou floute ! 

JNow IS nowe, and then was then • 

Sedm now aU the world throughout, 

I hou kenst not clownes from gentlemen ; 

They are clad in blacke, greene, yellowe. or ‘ gray ’ 
Soo far above their owne degree • ° 

Once in my life He ‘ doe as they,* * 

For He have a new cloake about mee.*’ 


3 : 


40 


46 


She. 

^ng Stephen was a wortliy peere, 

13 ^ ^’^cches cost him but a crowne • 

sixpence all too deere : ’ 
Ihereforc he calld the taylor Lo^vn >. 
He was a wight of high renowne, 

And thouso but of a low degree • 

Itt^ pride that putts the countrye downe ; 
Inen take thine old cloake about thee.” 


He. 

‘ Bell my wife she loves not strife. 

Yet she will lead me if she can ; 

And oft, to live a quiet life, 

I am forced to yield, though ime good-man.’ 60 


Ver. 49, King Flarry . , 
hU hose cost but. MS. 

V 52, clowne. MS. V. 


. a very good king. MS. V. 50, I trow 

V. 51, He thought them 12d. too deere. MS. 
53, He was king and wore the crowne. MS. 
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WILLOW, WILLOW, %VILLOW. 


Itt's not for a man with a woman to threape, 
Unlesse he first give oer the jjlea ; 

As wee began wee now miin leave, 

And lie take mine old cloake about mee. 


VIII. 

3S23tnolu, ^ZailloU), SaiKoto. 

Xt is from tlie following stanzas that Shakspeare has taken his song 
of the Willow, in liis Othello, act iv. sc. 3, though somewhat varied, and 
applied by liim to a female character. He makes Desdemona introduce 
it in this pathetic and allecting manner: — 

“ My mother had a maid callM Barbara; 

She was in love; and he she lov’d prov’d mad, 

An<I did for>uke her. She had a song of — Willow. 

An old thing ’t\vas, but it c.V})rc.ssM her fortune; 

And she dyed singing it.” — Ivl. 179.3, vol. xv. p. C13. 

Tliis is given from a black-letter copy in tlio Pepys Collection, thus 
entitled, “ A Lovers Complaint, heimj formhen of his Love. To u 
pleiisant tune.” 

A I'oouE Soule sat sighing under a sicamore tree ; 

0 willow, willow, willow ? 

With bis band on bis bosom, bis bead on bis knee : 

O willow^, w’illow, wdllow ! 

O willow', willow, willow! 5 

Sing, O the greeue willow shall be my garland. 

lie sigh’d in bis singing, and after each grone, 

Come willow, di. 

‘‘ I am dead to all pleasure, my true-love is gone. 

O willow, &c. iO 

Sing, O the greone willow shall be my garland. 

“ My love she is turned ; untrue she doth prove * 

O willow, &c. 

She renders me nothing but hate for my love. 

O willow, <S:c. 1.5 

Sing, O the greeno willow, &c. 



WILLOW, W’lLLOW, W'lLLOW. 
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**0 pitty ine” (cried he), “ye lovers, each oue ; 

O willow, ike. 

Her heart s hard as marble ; she rues not my mone. 

O willow, ike. 20 

Sing, O the greeue willow, &c.’* 

The cold streams ran by him, his eyes wept apace , 

O willow, &c. 

The salt tears fell from him, which drowned his face. 

O willow, ike. 25 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

The mute birds sate by him, made tame by his niones • 

O willow, &c. 

The salt tears fell from him, which softened the stones. 

O willow, &c. 30 

Sing, O the greene willow shall bo my garland ! 

“ Let nobody blame me, her scornes I do prove ; 

O willow, &c. 

She was borne to be faire ; I, to die for her love. 

O willow, &c. 35 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

O that beauty should harbour a heart that’s so hard ! 

Sing willow, &c. 

ily true love rejecting without all regard. 

O willow, ke. 40 

Bing, O the greene willow, &c. 

“ Let love no more boast him in palace, or bower ; 

O willow', &c. 

For women are trothles, and floto in an houre. 

O willow, &c. 45 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

“ But what helps comidainiug ? In vainc I complaiue: 

O willow, &c. 

I must j)atiently suffer her scorne and disdaine. 

O willowe, &c. 50 

Sing, O the greeue willow, &c. 
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WiJiLtiW, WIlLOW, willow. 


Come, all you forsaken, and sit down bv me 
O willow, &o. * 

He that ’plaines of his false love, mine’s falser than she 
0 willow, (fee. ^ 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 

“ The willow wreath weare I, since my love did fleet • 

O willow, (fee, * 

A garland for lovers forsaken most meete. 

O willow, &c. Q 

Sing, 0 the greene willow shall be my garland ! ” 


PART THE SECOND. 


“Lowe lay‘d by my sorrow, begot by disdaine, 
O willow, willow, willow I 
Against her too cruel], still, still I complaine. 
O willow, willow, willow ! 

O willow, willow, willow! 

Sing, O the greene willow shall be my garland! 


“ 0 love too injm-ious, to wound my poore heart, 
0 willow, (fee. 

To sutFcr the triumph, and joy in my smart ! 

O willow, &c. 

Sing, O the greene willow, <fec. 


“ 0 willow, willow, willow I the willow garland 
O \villow, tfec. ’ 

A sign of her falsencsse before me doth stand. 

O willow, (fee. 

Sing, O the groeuo willow shall be my garland. 

“ As hero it doth bid to despair and to dve 
O willow, &c. * 

So liang it, friends, ore me in grave where I Ive 
O willow, (fee. ^ 

Sing, O the greene willow, &c. 


“ In grave where I rest mee, hang this to the view 
O willow, (fee. 

Of all that doe knowe her, to blaze her untrue. 

O willow, (fee. 

Sing, 0 the greene willow, (fee. 







WILLOW, WILLOW, WXLLviW. 

' ””0 i”‘” »«> »<»t ■ 

Sing, O the greene willow, itc. 

“ ''’‘o ‘to "J 1«-.. 

—to. i,~™, 

Sing, O the greeue willow, &c. 

" ' "o "n:rs 

o"“iU“ to "“«=■ 

Slug, O tho groene willoiv shall be luy garland. 

“ '"'‘0“ «; IZ 

"o winLtZ! ^ 

Sing, O the greeue willow, &c. 

“ “y erirfo ; 

" " o Ss, to"‘‘"“'‘ ‘ ‘"“S''* 

Sing, o the greene willow, &c. 

“ faire false-hearted, plaints end with my breath 

O willow, willow, willow ! /nieatn 

Then dost^Ioath me, I love thee, though eanse of my 

O willow, willow, willow 1 
O willow, willow, willow! 
femg, O the greene willow shall be my garland.” 
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SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE. 


IX. 

^ix Eaiuclot Eafef.^ 

This l)alla<l i.s quoted in Sliakspearc’s Second Part of Henry IV. net il 
Bf. 4. The subject oT it i.s taken IVoni the ancient romance of Kitty 
Arthur Ceoimnoiily called Morle Arthur), heing a poetical translation 
of chap, oviii. cix. cx. in Part 1st, as they stand in ed. 1034, 4to. In 
the oilier editions the clmpters are differently numbered. Tiiis song is 
‘dven from a printed copy, corrected in part by folio IMS. 

In tlio snine Play of 2 llcnrij JV.. Silence hums a scrap of one of the 
(dd ballads of Rnbiii ll'>od. It i.s taken from the following stanza of 
Itohin Hood and the l*indar of Wakcjield. 

“ All this behenrd three wighty yeomen, 

’Tw.'is li'ihin Hood, Scarlet, and .lohn; 

Witli that thoy espyd the Jolly Pindar 
he >!»te u’-der a thorne.” 


That ballad may be fouml on every stall, and tlicreforo is not here 

t'juiiilcd. 

When Artlnir first in court began, 

.Viid was approved king, 

By force of armes great victorys wonne, 

And conquest homo did bring; 

Then into England straight he came 5 

With fifty good and able 

Knights that resorted unto him, 
x\nd were of the Bound Table. 

And many justs and tnrnaments 

Wherto were manyprest, 10 

Wherein some knights did farr excell, 

And ckc surmount the rest. 

But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who was ap])roved well, 

He for his deeds and feates of armes 15 

All others did cxcell. 

' The folio MS. copy of this b.illad is so mutilated that wc owe morp 
ih^c halt t le present version to the ingenuity of Percy. — tditiT- 


Sm LAXCKLOT DV LAKK. 

WLou he had rested him a while, 
lu play, and game, and sportt, * 

He said lie wold goe 2)rovc himselfe, 

In some adventurous sort. 

He armed rode in forrest wide, 

And met a danisell faire, 

A\ ho told him of adventures great, 

Whereto he gave good care. 

“ Why shold I not? ” quoth Lancelott the, 

For that cause came I hither.” * 

Thou seemst,” quoth she, » a knight fuU good 
And I will bring thee thither, 

“ Wheras a mighty knight doth dwell, 

That now is of great fame ; 

Therfore tell me what knight thou art, 

And what may he thy name.” 

“ My name is Lanc(dot du Lake.” 

Quoth she, “ It likes me than ; 

Here dwelles a knight who never was 
Yet niutcht with any man ; 

“ Who has in ])rison threescore knights 
And four, that he <li<l wound; 

Knights of King Arthurs coiut they bo, 

And of his Table liouud.” 

She brought him to a river side, 

And also to a tree, 

Whereon a copper bason hung, 

And many shields to see. 

He struck soe hard, the bason broke : 

And Tarquin soon ho sjjyed ; 

Who drove a horse before him fast. 

Whereon a knight Jay tyed. 

er. 18. to sportt. MS. Vor. tchcrc is utlen use. 

writers for whereas: here it is just the contrary. 

L 2 



aiR LANCELOT DU LAKE. 


“ Sir Knight,’* then sayd Sir Lancelott, 

“ Bring me that horse-load hither, 

And lay him downe, and let him rest ; 

NYeel try our force together. 

■•For, as I understand, thou hast, 

Soc far as thou art able, 

Done great despite and shame unto 
The knights of the Eonnd Table.” 

“ If thou be of the Table Hound,” 

Quoth Tarquin, speedilye, 

“ Both thee and all thy fellowship 
I utterly defye.” 

“ That’s over much,” quoth Lancelott tho, 

“ Defend thee by and by.” 

They sett their spcarcs unto their steeds, 

And each att other flye. 

They couclit their spenres, (their horses ran, 
As though there had been thunder) ; 

And struckc them each immidst their shields, 
Wherewith they broke in sunder. 

riieir horsscs backes brake under them. 

The knights were both astound ; 

To avoyd their horsses they made great haste, 
And light upon the ground. 

They tooko them to their shields full fast, 
Tlieir swords they drew out than ; 

With mighty strokes most eagerlye 
Each at the other ran. 

They wounded were, and bled full sore, 

They both for breath did stand, 

And leaning on their swordes awhile, 

Quoth Tarquine, “ Hold thy hand, 

“ And tell to me what I shall aske ; ” 

“ Say on,” quoth Lancelot tho. 

“ Thou art, ’ qu<)th Tarquine, “the best knight 
That ever I did know j 


SIB LANCELOT DU LAKE. 


14D 


“ And like a knight that I did hate ; 

Soe that thou be not hee, 

I will deliver all the rest, 

And eke accord with thee.” 

** That is well sayd,” (tuotli Lancelott tho, 
“ But sith it must be soe, 

What knight is that thou hatest thus ? 

I pray thee to me show.” 

“ His name is Lancelot dii Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 

Him I suspect of all tho rest : 

I would I had him here.” 

“ Thy wish thou hast, but yet unknowne ; 

I am Lancelot du Lake, 

Now knight of Arthurs Table Round ; 
King Hauds son of Schuwake ; 

“ And I desire thee do thy worst.” 

“ Ho, ho,” quoth Tarquin tho, 

“ One of us two shall end our lives, 

Before that we do go. 

“ If thou be Lancelot du Lake 
Tlien welcome shalt tliou bee ; 

Wherfore see thou tliyself defend, 

For now defye I thee.” 

They buckled then togctlier so. 

Like unto wild boares rushing, ^ 

And witli their swords and shields they ran 
At one another slashing. 
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* pashituj seems ‘e be the olil hunting term to express the stroke nm.ie 
by the wild-boar with his fangs. To rase has appari?ntly a meaning sojiie- 
thing similar. See Mr. Stcevens’ Note to Kinj Lear, act iii. sc. 7 (ed. 
1793, vol. xiv. p, 193), where the f4Uiirtos read, 

“ N’or thy fierce sister 
Id his anointed fle>h rash boarish fangs,” 

So in Kiruj Richard III., act iii. sc. 2 (vol. x., pp. 507, 583), 

“ He dreamt 

To-night the boar had rased off his helm.” 
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OOBTIWN’s FABEWELI. to PHILLIi. 


I 


The ground besprinkled was with blood, 

Tarquin began to yield ; 

For he gave backe for wearinesse, 115 

And lowe did beare his shield. 

This soone Sir Lancelot espyde, 

He leapt upon him then, 

He pull’d him downe upon his knee, 

And rushing off his helm, 120 

4 

Forthwith he strucke his necke in two; 

And when he had soe done, 

From prison, threescore knights and four 
Delivered eveiye one. 


X. 

Con)bon’£f dTarflntll to ©IjiTIi'jj 

id an attempt to paint a lover's irresolution, but so poorfy executed, 
that it would not have been admitted into this collection, it' it had not 
been quoted in Shakepenre’s Twelfth Mahi, act ii. sc. 3.— It is found 
in a little ancient miscellany, entitled The Golden Garland of PriMch 
Delights, 12mo, bl. let. 

In the same scene of tlie Twel/tJi Night, Sir Toby sin^s a scrap of 
}in old ballad, which is preserved in the Ff-pys Collection (vol. i. pp. 33, 
490), but as it is not only a poor dull performance, but also very lung, 
it will be sufficient here to give the first stanza: — 


THE BALLAD OF CONSTANT SUSANNA. 

“ There dwelt a man in Babylon 
Of reputation great by fame ; 

He took to wife a faire womin, 
Susanna she was callde by name : 

A woman fair and vertuous: 

Lady, Lady : 

Why should we not of her learn thus 

To live godly ? ” 


If this song of Corydem, &c., has not more merit, it is at least an evil 
of less magnitude. 



GdnsvTvr , the jew of Venice. 
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I? AiiEWELL, (Icflr love : since thoii wilt needs be gone, 
Mine eyes do shew, my life is almost done. 

Nay I will neve r die, so hnig as I can spie 
There be many mo, tliough that s!ie doe goe, 

There be many mo, 1 fear not ; 5 

Why then let her goe, I care not. 

Farewell, farewell : since this I find is true, 

I will not spend more time in wooing you 5 

But I will seek elsewhere, if I may iind love there. 
Shall I bid her goe ’? what and if 1 doe ? 10 

Shall I bid her goe and spare not ? 

0 no, no, no, I dare not. 

Ton thousand limes farewell; — yet stay a while; — 
Sweet, kiss me once ; sweet kisses time beguile. 

I liave no power to move. How now am I in love ‘? 
Wilt thon needs be gone ? Go then, all is one. 16 
Wilt thou needs be gone ? Oli, hie thee ! 

Nay stay, and do no more deny me. 

Once more adieu, I see loath to dcj)art 
Bids oft adieu to lier. that holds my heart. 20 

But seeing I must lose thy love, whicli I did choose, 
Goe thy way for me, since that may not be. 

Goe tljy ways for me. But whither? 

Goe, oh, but where 1 may come thitlicr. 

What shall I doe V my love is now departed. 25 

She is as fair, as she is cruel-liearted. 

Slic would not be intreated, with ])rayers oft re2)eated : 
If slie come no more, shall I die tliereforc ? 

If she come no more, wliat care I ? 

Faith, let her goe, or come, or tarry. 30 


XI. 

ll)i- :^fh) of Tmtcf. 

In Ihe JA/e of Vojte Sixtun K.. tninsliiti-d from tho It.ilian of Greg. Lofi, 
by tho Ki;\ . Mr. Kuriiuworth, folio a remarkahl • ua.ssage U) ||,<? 
Iblluwiiig cfloct; — 
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GERNUT^^S THE JEW OF VENICE. 


“It wa8 rc-portcd in !R<*njo. tl.afc Drake Imd taken and plundered 
St. Domingo in Hispaniola, niid cariie«l oif an immense lx>oly. This 
iiccount came in a ])rivate letter to Psml Secehi, a very considerable 
merchant in the city, wl.o liad large concerns in those p irts, which 
he hail insured. Upon receiving thi.s news, he sent lor the insurer. 
Sampson Coneda, a Jew, and aequainted liiin with it. The Jew, 
whose interest it was to have siu h a report thougiit false, gave many 
reasons why it could not possibly be true, and at last worked himself 
into sucli a passion, tliat he said. I’ll lay you a pound oi my tiesli 
it is a lyc. Seerlii, who was of a Hery hot temper, replied. I'll lay you 
a thou.«and crowns ngain.st a pound of your flesh tliat it is true. The 
Jew accepted tlie wager, and artu-les wi-re immediately executed 
betwixt them. Tliat if Sicrhi won, he should liimself cut the flesh 
with a .sluirj) knife from whatever part of the Jew’s body he pleased. 
The truth of the account was >oon eontirined ; and the Jew was alnio&t 
distracted, when he was inl'oiined tliut Seccld had solemnly sworn 
lie would compel him to an r*.\act performance of his contract. A 
re])ort of tliis transa<*tion was brought to tlie Pope, who sent for the 
partie.s, and bi-ing informed of tlu- whole atiair, said. Wlicn contracts 
are made, it is l)ut just lliey >linul«l he fulfilled, as tiiis sliall : hike 
a knife therefore. Secehi, an<l cut a pound of fle.'h from any part you 
please of the Jew’s lauly. We advise you, however, to be very careful ; 
for if you cut hut a scruple more or less than your due, you shall 
eerfainly he haii^'etl.” 

'Die eilitor of that boo]? is of opinion, that tlie scene between Shylock 
and Antonio in tlu! Mfrchmit of Venire i.s taken from this incident. 
But Mr. Wartoii, in lii.s ingenious (fftsfmiliinin on the Faerie Quien, 
vol. i. p. 12H. has l'^•fe^n d it to the following ballad. Mr. Wartoii thinks 
this ballad wan written licfore .Shak>peare's play, as being not so cir- 
cumstantial, and having more of tlu: nnkednessof an original. Besides, 
it (lifl’ers from the jday in many eirrnmstances, wiiieli a mere copyist, 
such a.s we may suppose the ballad-maker to be, would hardly Jiavu 
given liimself tiio trouble to alter. Imleed ho expressly informs us, 
tliat ho had hi.s story from .he Italian writers.— See the Connoisseur, 
vol. i. No. M). 


After all.ono would be glad to know wliat authority Leti had for the 
loicgding fiet, or at l<‘ast. tor connecting it with the taking of St. 
Domingo by Drake; for tliis expedition did not happen till 15S5, aiul 
it i.s very ci’i tain tlmt a jday of llic Jewe, representing the greedine.'se 
of worldly ehiiseis, and l)Ioody minds of usurers.” had been exhibited 
at the play-house, oiilled The Bull, before the year 1579, being 
mentioned in Steph. (iossoii’s Schoole of Abusef^ wliich was printeil 


in tliat year. 


As for Sliakspearc’s Merchant of Venice, the earliest edition known 
of it is incjiiarto, KiOil; tliough it had been exhibited bef-Te the year 
l.oDS, being mentioned, together witli eleven other of bis plays, in 
Mere s Wits Treasury, &c., 1598, 12mo, fol. 282. — See MBione’a 


Shakespeare. 


Wartoa, ubi supra. 
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Iho ft)lIowing 18 printed ficm an utieicnt Idack-lotter copy in the 
lepys L/ollectiou,“ entitled, “A new JSong, shewing the crueltie ot 
(lERNi'Tcs, a Jewe. who li-nding to a merchant an liundred crowna, 
vNOuId have a pound ot tleat.e, be&ui»e he could not pav him at tlie time 
Bjipomted. To the tune of BUick and Ydlow.'* 


tul: fikst taut. 

In Venice towne not long agoc 
A cruel Jew did dwell, 

Which lived all on usiirie, 

As Italian writers tell. 

Gernutus called was the Jew, 5 

Which never thought to dye, 

Nor ever yet did an}' good 
To tliein in streets tliat lie. 

His life was like a barrow hogge. 

That liveth many a day, 10 

Yet never once dotli any good, 

Until men will him slay. 

Or like a filtliy heap of dung, 

Tliat lietii in a whoard; 

Wliieh never can do any good, 15 

Till it he K]iread abroad. 

So fares it with the usurer, 

He eunnot sleej) in rest. 

For feare the thiefe will liim pursue 

To jilucke him from his nest. 20 


His lieart doth thinke on many a wile, 

How to deceive the jHxire ; 

His mouth is almost fill of mucke, 

Yet still he gaiies lor more. 

His wife must lend a shilling, 25 

For every weeke a jieiiny, 

Yet bring a pledge that is double worth, 

If that you will have any. 


* Compared with the A.-hmole cojy. 
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QKRNUTUS THE JEW OP VENICE. 


And see, likewise, you keepe your day, 
Or else you loose it all; 

This was the living of the wife, 

Her cow she did it call. 


Within that citie dwelt that time 
A niarchant of great fame, 

Which being distressed in his need, 
Unto Gernutus came : 


Desiring him to stand his friend 
For twelve month and a day ; 

To lend to him an hundred crownes j 
And he for it would pay 

Whatsoever he would demand of him, 

he should have ; 

No (quoth the Jew with flearing lookes) 
“ Sir, aske what you will have. * 

“ No penny for the loane of it 
For one year you shall pay; 

You may doe me as good a turne, 

Before my dying day. ’ 


‘But we will have a merry jeast 
For to be talked long : * 

make me a bond,” quoth he, 

J hat shall be large and strong : 

And this shall be the forfeyture, 

Of your owne fleshe a pound : 

If yon agree, make you the bond, 

And here is a hundred crownes.” 

“ With right good will ! ” the marchant says • 
And so the bond was made. 

When tvvelve month and a day drew on, 

I hat backe it should be payd, 


60 


65 


60 


irgufient for usury Jacobis to Shakspeare Shylock's 

to vhich Antonio replies, anagenient of Laban’s sheep, act 

“Was this insortorl to make interest good 5 
Or are your gold and silver ce., and rams ? 

Shylock, \ cannot tell, 1 make it breed as fast.*' 
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The niarchauts ships were all at sea, 

Aud iiu'iicy came not in ; 

Which way to take, or what to doe 
To thinke he doth begin. 

And to Gernutus strait lie conies, 

With cap and IxJiided knee ; 

And sayde to liiiii, ‘‘ Of curtesie, 

I jiray you beare with niee. 

“ IMy day is come, and I have not 
The money for to pay : 

And little good the forfeyture 
Will doe you, 1 dare say.” 

“With all my heart,” Gernutus sayd, 

“ Commaund it to your mimic : 

In thinges of bigger waight then this 
You shall me ready tinde.” 

He goes his way ; the day once pts% 
Gernutus doth not slacke 

To get a sergiant iiresently, 

And clapt him on the backe. 

And layd him into jirison strong, 

And sued his bond withall ; 

And when the judgeinent day was come, 
For judgement he did call. 

The inarchants friemls came thither fast, 
With many a weeping eye, 

For otlier means they could not find, 

But he that day must dye. 







THK SIX’OXI) I’AKT. 

the Jews crueltie: .setting foc.rth the men ifulnesse of thf 
\ w:>nis the Marchant. To the tune of and i cliow: 


Some olfered for his hundred crowiies 
Five hundred for to pay ; 

And some a thousaml, two or three, 
Yet still ho did deuay. 
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0ERNUTU8 THK JEW OF VENICE. 


And at the last ten thousand crownes 6 

They ofifered, him to save : 

Gernutus sayd, “I will no gold, 

My forfeite I will have. 

“ A pound of fleshe is my demand, 

And that shall be my hire.” 10 

Then sayd the judge, “ Yet, good my friend, 

Let me of you desire 

“To take the flesh from such a place, 

As yet you let liim live : 

Do so, and lo ! an hundred crownes 15 

To thee here will I give.” 

“ No, DO,” quoth he, “ no, judgment here ; 

For this it shall he tride ; 

For I will have my pound of fleshe 

From under his right side.” 20 

It grieved all the companie 
His cruoltio to sec, 

For neither friend nor foe could helpe 
But he must spoyled bee. 

The bloudic Jew now ready is 25 

With whetted blade in hand, ^ 

To spoylo the blond of innocent, 

By forfeit of his bond. 

And as he was about to strike 

In him the deadly blow, 30 

“ Stay ” (quoth tlio judge) “ thy crueltie ; 

I charge thee to do so. 

“ Sith needs tliou wilt thy forfeit have, 

Which is of flesh a pound, 

See tliat thou shed no drop of blond, 35 

Nor yet the man confound. 

' The in Shakspenre bears so strong a resemblance to thia, ju 

»© render it probable that tlie one suggested the ether. — See act iv. se. 2. 

Bass. “Why dnest thou whet thy knife so earnestly?” &c. 



GERNUTUS the jew op VENtCE. 

** thou doe, like murderer 

Thou here shalt hanged be : 

Likewise of flesh see that thou cut 
No more than longes to thee. 

^'or if thou take either more or lesse. 

To the value of a mite, 

Thou shalt be hanged presently, 

As is both law and right.’* 

Gernutus now waxt franticke mad, 

And wotes not what to say ; 

Quoth lie at last, “ Ten thousand crownes 
I will tliat lie shall pay j 

“ And so I graunt to set him free.” 

The judge doth answere make ; 

You shall not have a penny given ; 

Your forfeyturo now take.” 

At the last he doth demaund 
But for to have his owne r 
1^, quoth the judge, “ doe as you list, 
Thy judgement shall be showne. 

“ Either take your pound of flesh,’* quoth he 
“ Or canoell me your bond : ** * 

“ O cruell judge,” then quoth the Jew, 

“ That doth against me stand I ” 

And so with griping grieved mind 
He biddeth them fare-well ; 

‘ Then ’ all the people prays’d the Lord, 

That ever this heard tell. 

Good people, that doe heare this song. 

For trueth 1 dare well say, 

That many a wretch as ill as heo 
Doth live now at this day ; 

That soeketh nothing but the spoylo 
Of many a wealthey man. 

And for to trap the innocent 
Deviseth what they can. 

\ . griped. Anhm«j|. copj. 
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THE PA8SI0NATK SHEPHERD 


From wliome the Lord deliver me, 

And every Christian tuo. 

And send to them like sentence eke 75 

That meuiieth so to doe. 

Since the first edition of tliis book was printed, the Edtor hath 
had reason to heih^ve, that both Shukspenre and the authcr of this 
ballad, are iml. bted f-r their story of the Jew (however they came by 
it) to an Italian Novel, which was first printed at Milan in the year 
1554, in a btjok entitled, II Fecorone, nd quale si amtengono Cinquania 
Novelle aniiche, &c., republished at Florence about tlie year 1748 or 
y. The author was Ser. Giovanni Fiorentino, wlio wrote in 1378; 
thirty years after the time in which the scene of Boccaee’s Decameron 
is laid. — Vide Jl/nau/, Istoria del Decamerone di Gtov. boccac. 4to, 
Fior. 1744. 

Tliat Sliakspeare had his plot from the Novel itself, is evident from 
his iniving some incidents from it which are not found in tlie ballad: 
and I think it will also be found tliat he borrowed from the ballad 
some hints that wore not sujrRested by the Novel. (See above, pt. ii. 
V(;r. 25, &c., whore instead of that spirited deseription of the icheihd 
blade, &c., the prose narrative coldly says, “ The Jew had prepared a 
razor, ’ &c. See also some other passages in the same piece.) This 
however i.s spoken with diffidence, as I have at present before me only 
the abridgment <*f the Novel wliicli Mr. Johnson has given us at the 
end of his Commentary on Shnkspeare’s play. Tlie translation of the 
Italian story at large is not easy to be met witii, having I believe 
nevt'F been published, though it was printed some years ago with this 
title— The Novel, from which the Merchant of Venice written by 
Sliakspear is taken, tianslated from the Ihdian. To which is added, 
a 'rranslntiori of a Novid from the Decamerone of Boccaccio. London, 
ITinted for IM. Cooper, 1755,” 8vo. 


XII. 

Cljf J)as'£iionatc ^Ijfp!)crh to f)i£( Eobc. 

Tins beautiful sonnet is quoted in the Merry TT/ces of TlVndsor, act iii. 
sc. 1, anil is ascribed (together with the Itepltf) to t>hakspeare himself 
by all the modern editors of his smaller poems. A copy of this Madri- 
gal, contuiniug only four stanzas (the 4tli and Gth being wanting), 
nocompani(!<l with the first of the answer, being printed in The Pas- 
sionate Fflgrime, and ffonnets to sundry Antes of Mnsiche, by Mr, 
WiM.TAM SiiAKE'i'EAKE. Lond., jiriutcd for AV. Jaggard, 1599. Thus 
was tliis sonnet, A:c., published as Shakspeare’s in his life-time. 

And yet there is gooil rea-oii to believe that (not Shakspeore. but) 
Christopher Marlow wrote the song, ami Sir Walter Raleigh lh« 
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Xvtnph's Riphj. For so we are positively nBsiire<l by Ij^uao \\ altoii. a 
s^nur of soiue credit, who has inserted them both in his iompleat 
.lar,h>r * under the diameter of “that smooth song, wliich was made 
bv ‘Kit. ISIarlow, now at least lifty years ago : and ... an Answer to it. 
wliich was made by Sir Walter Raleigh in bis younger days. . . OU - 

fashioned poetry, but choicely good.” It also pa^ed lor ^ 

the opmioii of his contemporaries ; for in tlie old 1 oetioal Miscellaiij, 

mtitled Enuland's Helicon, it is printed with the name 
Bubioiued t‘o it : and the Reply is subscribed which i:, Known 

to have been a signature of Sir Walter Raleigh. A\ iih the same signa- 
lurc Ignoto, in that Collection, is an imitation of Marlow s, bcgmning 

* “ Come live with me, and be my dear, 

And we will revel all the year, 

In plains and groves,” &c. 

Upon the n-liolc. I an. inclined to attribute tl.em 
It.deiirh, .,otwitl.»tandi..s tl.e authority of Sbakspearc a l ookj 
Sonnet^ For it is well known, that as he took no care ot his own 
cemmositions he utterly regardless of what spurious things were 

lathired\ii>on him. -Sir John OldcaMe, the Loadou Prodii/a/. and the 
Yorhdiire^Traqedu, were printed with his name at full length in t ie 
titlipa-CB while he was living, which yet were afterwards rejected hy 
is iLt editors, Uemiuge and Condell, who were his intiiuate inends 
1“: t .aentions both i.” his will,, and therefore no doubt hud good 

““Thf tl^lfug to have bee., (as it deserved) a great 

fivouritl. wiU. our™ rlicr ',l,,ets ; for l.esides the im.hd.on above n^n- 
tioued, anotlier is to he found among Doime s Poems, eut.tled Ihe Bait, 

beginning thus. 

And we will some new pleasures prove 
Of golden sands,” kc. 

As for Chr Marlow, who was in l.igh repute for Ws ‘''C 
he losThU life hy a ’stab received in a brothel, belore the year lohS. 

— See A. Wood, i. 138. 

Come live with me, and be my love. 

And we wil all the pleaBures prove 
That hilH and vallies, dale and hchl. 

And all the craggy mountains yield. 

. First printed in the year but i.rohably wnttea sonic time 

\‘’1"sinec the above was written, Mr. Malone, 

t " :^itr - .tyn., .c-se. h. 

Shakspeare, vol. x., p. 340. 



THE PAB8I0KATE 8HEPUKKD TO HIS LOVE. 

There will we sit np(m the rocks, 

And sec the shcjilieivls feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birJs siug luadrigals. 

There will I make thee beds of roses, 
With a thousand fragrant posies; 

A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Imbrodered all with leaves of mirtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw and ivie buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs : 

\ih 1 if these pleasures may thee move, 
Thou live with me, aud be my love. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning : 

If those delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, aud be my love. 

THE NYMPHS REPLY. 

If that the World and Love were young, 
And truth in cveiy shepherd’s toung. 
These i)rctty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, aud be thy love. 

But time drives flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold, 
And Philomel hucometh dumb. 

Aud all complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yield ; 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is faucie’s s})riug, but sorrow’s fall. 


V. 16. Percy s text has “slippers lin’d choicely.”— Editor 



